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PREFACE 


This book is the outcome of our work for some years as 
secretary (honorary) and assistant secretary of the Propor- 
tional Representation League. In writing it, however, we 
have not restricted ourselves to the principles endorsed by 
that organization. 

The book is intended to fill the need for an authoritative, 
up-to-date, and reasonably complete treatment of propor- 
tional representation and its bearing on the solution of the 
practical problems of government in a democracy. In seeking 
to accomplish this purpose we have considered not only the 
merits and shortcomings of the more important proportional 
systems but also those of the other systems of election in 
common use. No end of harm has been done, in this country 
~ as well as in others, by the adoption, through nobody’s sinister 
intentions but merely through ignorance, of voting systems 
which could not possibly accomplish the purposes in view. 
We have tried to explain the real character and some of the 
inevitable reactions of these systems, as well as the character, 
the reactions upon the voter, and the bearing on the general 
plan of government of the voting methods which our people 
need. 

We have tried above all things to make this book of value 
to the people of the United States. Thé problems and ex- 
perience of other countries have not been neglected, but their 
treatment has been subjected to the requirements of this 
purpose. 

The value of the book will be judged, we hope, by the wis- 
dom or the folly of its conclusions as tested by the experience 
of this country. We might easily have included more his- 
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torical and statistical information, which might perhaps have 
made it appear more scholarly, but we could hardly have made 
a more earnest effort to make it helpful to the American peo- 
ple, truthful, and fair. 

As the book will doubtless be used somewhat for reference, 
we have tried to make each chapter or appendix reasonably 
clear by itself. This has involved, of course, some repetition, 
for which we ask the indulgence of those readers who may 
read the book through consecutively. 

We acknowledge our great obligation to the Proportional 
Representation League. We have made free use, naturally, 
of the League’s office, library, stenographers, and time. For 
this reason, if for no other, we intend to turn over to the 
League any money that may come to us from the book. But, 
on the other hand, as we have not restricted ourselves to the 
expression of opinions explicitly sanctioned by the League, 
we have arranged that the publication of the book shall not 
involve the League in any expense. 

We are greatly indebted also to many persons. John H. 
Humphreys, Secretary of the British Proportional Representa- 
tion Society and author of the leading English book on our 
subject, was through his writings our chief original teacher 
and inspirer. Both he and Capt. Alfred J. Gray, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Society, have gone over our manuscript with 
special care and given us many important suggestions. Miss 
Elsie 8. Parker, office manager and stenographer of the Pro- 
portional Representation League, has helped us in countless 
ways and with unusual ability. Others who have rendered 
us special services on one or more occasions are E. A. Aston 
(Dublin), Secretary of the Irish P. R. Society; Frederik 
Zeuthen (Copenhagen) of the Danish Department of the 
Interior, Georges Lachapelle (Paris), Secretary of the French 
Comité Républicain de la R. P.; Justice Alois Zeiler (Leipzig) 
of the German Supreme Court, Ronald Hooper (Winnipeg), 
formerly Honorary Secretary of the P. R. Society of Canada; 
L. A. Nypels (The Hague), Secretary of the Electoral Board 
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of the Netherlands; Professor Léon Dupriez of the University 
of Louvain, Alfred Delcroix (Brussels) of the Belgian Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Major Ernst von Heidenstam (Stock- 
holm), Secretary, Dr. Wallengren, Chairman, and other mem- 
bers of the Commission which drew up the present Swedish 
election law; Admiral Arvet Lindmann (Stockholm), former 
Prime Minister of Sweden; Lieutenant Jonas Foélcker (Stock- 
holm), formerly Secretary of the Swedish Conservative Party; 
Baron Erik Palmstierna (Stockholm), former Foreign Minis- 
ter of Sweden; Olaf Stendahl (Stockholm), André Robichon 
(Lausanne), A. G. Huie (Sydney), Secretary of the P. R. 
Society of New South Wales; Garfield A. King (Vancouver), 
Professor Suichiro Tanaka (University of Tokyo), Gilbert 
Bowles (Tokyo), Vaughn Meisling (formerly of Copen- 
hagen), Walter J. Millard, Field Secretary of the P. R. 
League and of the National Municipal League; Professor A. 
R. Hatton (Cleveland), Mayo Fesler and Miss Doris Darm- 
stadter of the Cleveland Citizens League, Professor Paul Doug- 
las, Professor Harold F. Gosnell, and Dr. Rodney L. Mott 
of the University of Chicago, Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, 
- Professor Lewis Jerome Johnson, and Professor Edward V. 
Huntington of Harvard, George H. McCaffrey, Secretary of 
the Boston Good Government Association and Chairman of 
the Metropolitan P. R. Committee; Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
Albert B. Maris, Professor William Anderson of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Albert S. Bard, Herman C. Loeffler, J. 
DeLancey Verplanck, Walter J. Branson, William E. Boynton 
(Ashtabula), Henry Bentley (Cincinnati), Miss Leona Kamm 
(Cincinnati), and Miss Alice N. Holden. 

We wish also to acknowledge our indebtedness to the many 
persons in many parts of the world who have done us favors 
in furnishing information. 
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INTRODUCTION 


§1. In spite of the great efforts made in this country to 
throw off “machine” rule, establish democracy, and eliminate 
jobbery, favoritism, and waste in our governments, we are 
still only half way to these goals. Many of our public officials 
still sacrifice the interests of the public to those of the party 
“machine” to which they owe their places. The “machine” 
still lives on jobs for the faithful workers and on profitable 
opportunities for speculation and alliances with privilege- 
seekers for those in command. Our city councils and state 
legislatures—to go no higher—are not chiefly made up, as 
they should be, of the real leaders of the various elements 
among the voters. They are not generally looked up to or 
- regarded as dependably representative of the best interests 
of the public. Our political system—with some notable ex- 
ceptions—is so complicated that only experts can work it. 
The ordinary voter returns from the polls more than half the 
time with the feeling that voting is a farce: he has not been 
able to make his vote count for what he really wants. It is 
partly on this account that many voters stay away from the 
polls altogether. 

Yet the importance of our governments in our daily lives 
continues to grow, and their cost still mounts. According to 
the estimates in The Budget for April, 1923,1 the average cost 
of government in 1921 to each man, woman, and child in cities 
of 30,000 and over in the United States was about $96.16. 
That is about $480 for each family of five. 

Those who imagine that the failings of democracy can be 
wholly cured by mere improvement of its mechanism are, of 


1In an article by William P. Helm, Jr. 
xi 
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course, dreamers; a complete cure would call also for such a 
deeper change as improved civic education and even for such 
a basic one as better breeding of the citizens themselves. He 
would be unpractical indeed who considered the mere means 
of reflecting public opinion in government more important 
than the agencies—such as newspapers and magazines, schools, 
churches, moving pictures, and the radio—which make public 
opinion. But those also are unpractical who, like Mr. Graham 
Wallas, discard as useless, without due discrimination, both 
the real and the quack remedies that legislation can give us. 
Whether or not a horse can draw a house depends partly, it is 
true, on the strength of the horse, and other things being equal 
it is absurd to expect a weak horse to draw as much as a 
strong one; but, on the other hand, a horse may be able with 
the aid of rollers to draw a house which he could not draw 
without them. 

In the study of popular government too little attention has 
been paid to the fundamental question of how legislative 
bodies should be elected. Our methods of electing them in 
America were derived, of course, from those used in England; 
and they, in turn, were the result of a gradual evolution when 
the ‘suffrage was restricted to a very small percentage of the 
people and when the problems of modern democracy were 
unknown. It is not surprising, therefore, that they are gravely 
defective for the purposes to which we now apply them. 

It has been shown by reason and proved by experience that 
a change in our methods of electing representatives makes 
it possible for ordinary voters, without any change in their 
natures, to elect councils and legislatures of incomparably 
greater service to them than those they have elected under 
the old methods. And it can be shown also that when the 
bodies thus elected are given control of the rest of the political 
mechanism, as under the city manager plan of government, the 
will of the voters can bear effectively on the dollars their 
public servants spend and the services they render. Hitch 
the voters to the “representative” bodies right and their wills 
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can exert a straight and effective pull for cleaner streets and 
streams, better schools and roads, more numerous playgrounds, 
parks, and bathing pools, more even-handed justice, and 
scores of other things that they care about greatly. 

This thesis we hope to sustain in the succeeding chapters. 
In the remainder of this introduction let us pass rapidly in 
review some of the main features of the political mechanism 
hitherto general in this country, which baffles the efforts of the 
people’s will to make itself effective in government. 

§ 2. Under the old system in its usual form those voters 
who are to be represented by one member of the legislature 
or the city council are marked off from the rest by a line on 
the map. Each member must then be elected by those who 
happen to live in the ward or district thus formed. But the 
people in a ward or district do not agree. This means that 
voters of utterly divergent views and interests are obliged to 
be “represented” by one and the same spokesman. Under 
these conditions the true representation of the whole public is 
impossible. 

§ 3. Usually, too, the voters, even when choosing among 
four or five candidates for one place, have not been allowed 
to express on the ballot more than one choice. This means 
that they may not dare to vote for—or even nominate—the 
candidate they like best unless they think he has some chance 
of winning. To vote for a candidate who has no chance is 
to throw the vote away. Therefore great numbers of the 
votes cast under the old system, frequently more than half 
of them, do not express the real wills of the voters at all. 
And this is true of the primaries as well as of the final elec- 
tions. No wonder the ordinary voter feels helpless at the polls 
and our public affairs are controlled by the “machines.” When 
you go to market you dare to ask for what you really prefer 
—let us say veal cutlet—even though you think it is probably 
not available. Why? Because if there is no veal cutlet you 
can at once ask for beefsteak, your second choice; and if 
there is no beefsteak either, for your third choice, and so on. 
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If you were limited by law to the expression of only one choice 
of meats, you might ask for beef liver, not because you pre- 
ferred it, but because you thought it most likely to be in 
stock. In our elections we get political beef liver ad nauseam 
because we vote for it; and we vote for it, in spite of the fact 
that we do not want it, because we are made helpless by the 
limitations of the ballot. Until we have sense enough to give 
ourselves the same freedom on the ballot that we have in 
ordering meat at the butcher’s we deserve to eat political beef 
liver indefinitely. 

§ 4. Our legislatures and councils, elected by so defective 
a method but called “representative” by courtesy, have not 
been allowed to govern unhampered. They have been checked 
and balanced by executives and administrative officials whom 
they neither select nor control. So, no matter how desirous 
they might be of benefiting the community, they could not 
proceed in the matter freely. The council of a city and the 
mayor are often at loggerheads, as was the case in Philadel- 
phia, for example, in 1922-3, each in a position to lay the blame 
for unsatisfactory government on the other.? Of course, as 
the “representative” body, so called, is not representative in 
reality, it might sometimes be no improvement to let it govern 
without any check. But, on the other hand, a government of 
conflicting powers with overlapping responsibilities means al- 
most inevitably high costs and bad service. 

§ 5. Hitherto our voters have been compelled to fill at the 
polls many places which they could not fill intelligently thus 
even if they were allowed the use of the most effective form 
of ballot imaginable. The voters know but little about the 
duties of the recorder of deeds or the coroner,’ and still less 

?Such shifting of responsibility is familiar to most Americans as 
“passing the buck.” 

_" The offices to be filled at the polls in Philadelphia (which is both a 
city and county) in November, 1923, were these: Mayor ($18,000 a 
year), Sheriff ($15,000), Recorder of Deeds ($10,000), Receiver of Taxes 
($14,000), Clerk of Quarter Sessions and Municipal Court ($8,000), 


Coroner ($8,000), three County Commissioners ($8,000), four judges of 
Common Pleas ($12,000), seven Municipal Court Judges ($8,000) , 
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about the relative qualifications for such offices of the several 
candidates. So long as such offices are filled at the polls, 
therefore, they must be filled, in reality, by nomination at 
the hands of the “machine” leaders, who thereby secure jobs 
for themselves or their friends and strengthen their control 
over public affairs. Hence the excellent “short ballot” move- 
ment, part of the program of which is to have such offices 
filled by appointment instead of by election. 

§6. Here, then, is our political situation in a nutshell. The 
people, though they pay taxes at the yearly rate of about 
$480 for an average urban family of five and really want all 
that so much money can buy, find themselves, in spite of all 
our elections and primaries, unable to control their govern- 
ments in their own interest. 

Many of the correctives offered in the past for this partial 
breakdown of democracy have been additional complications, 
the effects of which were sure to be superficial. Direct pri- 
maries, for example, though somewhat helpful, could not do 
more than carry the difficulties inherent in our present election 
system one step farther back. Before we had direct pri- 


President Judge ($8,500), six Magistrates ($4,000), from one to four 
Members of Council in each of the eight districts ($5,000), in each 
election division one Assessor, one Judge of Election, and two Inspec- 
tors of Election, in each ward three School Visitors (no salaries), in 
some wards Constables. Other offices, filled at the polls in other years, 
include those of the Controller, the City Treasurer, the District Attor- 
ney, the Register of Wills,.and the Judges of the Orphans Court. 

In Cook County, Illinois, which includes the city of Chicago, the 
ballot in the election of November, 1912, measured 30%4 by 19 inches, 
and contained the names of 423 candidates running for 81 different 
offices—20 presidential electors, 15 state and federal offices, 22 county 
and sanitary district offices, and 15 municipal offices. 

The offices filled at the polls in Chicago in 1922 numbered about fifty. 
The voters were summoned to the polls five times and to the registry 
offices twice. ; , 

The general election laws of California occupy 293 pages in small type. 

The situation has been well summed up by the eminent foreign stu- 
dent of American politics, Ostrogorski. In his Democracy and the 
Organization of Political Parties he writes: “They [the Americans] 
have created the necessity for highly elaborate election machinery, 
which can be worked only by experts. At the same time they have made 
the task of the ordinary citizen so difficult as to leave him bewildered 
and helpless, and ready to submit blindly to any guidance offered.” 
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maries the voters found themselves helpless: all they could 
do at the polls was to mark for any office one or another of 
several candidates who had been nominated by the insiders, 
and none of whom, perhaps, they themselves really wanted. 
Now that we have direct primaries we are confronted by a 
similar problem in primary elections also. We still have to 
see as our “representative” in the legislature or the council a 
person who may have nothing in common with us except resi- 
dence inside of a district line, and whom, indeed, we may have 
voted against. We are still restricted, in the primary as in 
the final election, to the expression on the ballot of only one 
choice for each office. We are still obliged to go through the 
form of filling at the polls many offices which we are not in a 
position to fill to our satisfaction in that way, and which are 
therefore filled in reality by the party “machines.” We still 
lack what we need, a mechanism by which busy people, not in 
politics for a living, can control their own governments 
conveniently. 

This is not the place to develop and sustain all these asser- 
tions: that will be undertaken in the chapteis which follow. 
But we will give here one concrete case to show how helpless 
the voters now are in spite of our elaborate and expensive 
primary elections. In 1919 in Massachusetts there were six 
candidates for the Republican nomination for State Treasurer. 
One, Fred J. Burrell, was nominated by 40,883 votes out of a 
total of 130,750, and was afterward elected. He owed many 
of his primary votes to the resemblance ot his name to that 
of Charles L. Burrill, the retiring treasurer, who had made 
an excellent record. He proved so extremely unsatisfactory 
that he was forced to resign. 

It may be said, of course, that if the voters took their citi- 
zenship seriously enough such things could not happen even 
under present methods. But let us be practical: in seeking 
remedies for the evils of our political system we are concerned 
not with what perfect citizens could be got to do in an ideal 
world but with what the citizens we actually have can be got 
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to do in the real world. The citizens we have who are not 
in politics for a living cannot be got, by such means as have 
hitherto been used, to organize well enough, to vote shrewdly 
enough, and to stay organized persistently enough to defeat 
regularly, or even frequently, the machines composed of citi- 
zens who are in politics for a living. The remedy, therefore, 
is not more sermons on civic duty but some new means, if 
any can be found, by which citizens not in politics for a 
living can make their wills effective in public affairs without 
the expenditure of more time and effort than such citizens 
can actually be induced to expend. 

§7. The remedy has been not only discovered but thor- 
oughly tested. And it works—not perfectly, of course, but as 
well as other things that depend on ordinary men and women. 
It consists, first, in a new method of electing deliberative 
bodies, which makes the wills of all large groups of like- 
minded voters effective in the make-up of the bodies without 
elaborate organization and without even primaries; and it 
consists, secondly, in giving the deliberative bodies thus elected 
large powers of government. The new method of voting to 
which we refer is the single transferable vote applied in multi- 
member districts, otherwise known as the “Hare system of 
proportional representation.” 

As the name proportional representation is formidably poly- 
syllabic * and suggestive of arithmetic, those who know but 
little about the thing it stands for sometimes jump to the con- 
clusion that it is only one more complication to add to those 
_ in which the poor voter now struggles. In fact, however, its 
effect is chiefly simplification. It is simple in principle itself, 
being nothing but the representation of every group of agree- 
ing voters in proportion to their voting strength and by the 
persons they really want. In comparison with our present 
election system it is simple also in operation, for it makes any 
sort of primaries unnecessary. And the result of it, a body 


_ » *Frequently in this book we shall use instead of “proportional rep- 
resentation” the common abbreviation “P. R.” 
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which represents the voters truly, makes clearly unnecessary 
most of the other complications of our present political struc- 
ture. Once the “representative” body, so called, is sure to be 
representative in reality, it can and should be trusted to do 
for the voters several things which they keenly want done 
but which they have found it impossible to do directly them- 
selves. This book is a plea for throwing on the rubbish heap 
the vast structure of complications which have kept our pub- 
lic affairs in the control, for the most part, of political “ma- 
chines”—or at least failed to give that control to the general 
body of voters—and for substituting that greatest of all po- 
litical devices, which most of our communities have never 
yet tried, representative government. 

§8. In his Municipal Problems, published in 1897, Pro- 
fessor F. J. Goodnow, now president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, wrote: “Our journey in the pathway of municipal 
reform, begun about the beginning of the century, has led us 
to the point from which we started. Like persons lost in a fog, 
we have walked in a circle.” But since that time one of the 
fundamental reforms suggested has been introduced, with 
results generally good, in over three hundred and fifty of our 
cities. In each of these cities the so-called representative body 
of the city is allowed really to control the city’s affairs. We 
refer, of course, to the well-known “city manager plan of 
government.” How this plan, by the addition of propor- 
tional representation, may be and has been made into a plan 
of real representative government is explained in this book. 
The same principles.can be applied not only to cities but to 
states, and eventually—with some differences—to the nation. 
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CHAPTER I , 
VOTING AND ITS OBJECTS: FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


§9. Some of the gravest defects of our methods of voting 
are due to our failure to distinguish between the several dif- 
ferent objects of voting and to suit the method in each case 
to the object. 

One of the objects of voting is to select from among several 
proposed competing measures the one that is to be adopted. 
To carry out this object what is required by the principles of 
democracy, it is generally agreed, is majority voting, that. is, 
-@ system of voting that will reveal which of the proposed 
measures, if any, has the support of more than half the 
voters. It is to do something towards carrying out this ob- 
ject, in accordance with this generally accepted and reasonable 
principle, that the “rules of order” * used by deliberative as- 
semblies in this country have been developed. 

§ 10. Another object of voting is to make a selection among 
rival candidates for an administrative position. For this 
object also what is required by the principles of democracy 
is majority voting, a system of voting that will reveal which 
of the candidates, if any, has the support of more than half 
of those who are selecting the officer in question. In carrying 

4Tf none has the support of more than half as against all the others, 
the system should select that one, if any, which has the support of 
more than half as against any one of the others taken singly. 

2 Called in Great Britain “standing orders.” These rules, it may be 
added in passing, might well be supplemented in some cases by the use 


in deliberative assemblies of majority preferential methods of voting, 
which are explained in Appendix X. 
1 
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out this object we have been making in the United States two 
mistakes. The first is having these administrative positions 
filled at the polls at all: they ought to be filled, as we have 
already pointed out, by our representative bodies.* The second 
is using the old single-shot ballot, which is wholly inadequate 
to reveal the will of the absolute majority when more than 
two candidates are running: what should be used is the best 
system of majority preferential voting that is practicable under 
the circumstances.* 

§11. Finally, there is a third object to be carried out by 
voting. This is to make up a body fit to make decisions on 
behalf of the voters, in other words, to elect a representative, 
deliberative, or policy-determining body such as the House 
of Representatives, a state legislature, a city council, a school 
board, a shop committee, a student council, or a board of di- 
rectors. It is with this object of voting, which is wholly dif- 
ferent from those first mentioned, that this book deals. 

Though the principles of democracy require that the de- 
cisions made in a deliberative body should be made by ma- 
jority ° voting, they by no means require that the body itself 
should be made up by that method. In making up such a body, 
indeed—as has been recognized generally, though until re- 
cently only very confusedly—each member’s right to a seat 
should rest on his being the choice not of a majority of all 
the voters represented but merely of a sufficient share of them. 


*For a much more thorough defense of this position than we shall be 
able to give in this book the reader is referred to Representative Gov- 
sees by Henry Jones Ford, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 

*See Appendix X. 

*The use of this word “majority” differs in different parts of the 
English-speaking world, for in the United States it is commonly used 
in the restricted sense of absolute majority, the word “plurality” being 
used for relative majority. Though this common American usage would 
be convenient, it might be seriously misleading to readers in other 
countries. When, therefore, we mean more than any other candidate 
but not necessarily more than half, we shall use the term “relative 
majority.” When we mean more than half, we shall use the term 
“absolute majority.” When we mean either relative or absolute 
majority indiscriminately, we shall allow ourselves, for convenience, to 
use the word “majority” simply. 
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As Ernest Naville, the eminent Swiss publicist, wrote in 1865,° 
“In a democratic government, the right of decision belongs to 
the majority, but the right of representation belongs to all.” 
This distinction, one of the most important in the whole 
field of political thinking, is really very simple. Suppose 
fifteen persons with differing views are to select one chairman. 
For that the voting system needed is one that will divide 
them into majority on the one hand and minority on the other. 
And the same thing is true if the fifteen.persons are to pass a 
measure. But what if they are to elect five persons to repre- 
sent them truly on a committee? The committee that will 
represent them truly is not composed of five persons who are 
preferred to any other five by eight of the fifteen voters: such 
a committee would represent only the eight who elected it. 
Its proper make-up can therefore not be discovered by divid- 
ing the fifteen into majority and minority. It must be com- 
posed if possible of five persons each of whom is preferred as 
their spokesman by three of the fifteen. Its proper make-up 
can therefore be discovered only by segregating the fifteen 
_if possible into five distinct groups of three, each group unani- 
mous in respect to the person it prefers as its spokesman. If, 
for example, the fifteen could be segregated into three who pre- 
ferred Brown to all others, three who preferred Smith, three 
who preferred Jones, three who preferred White, and three 
who preferred Black, obviously the truly representative com- 
mittee of five must be composed of Brown, Smith, Jones, White, 
and Black. The system of voting needed, therefore, for the 
selection of the five, is not a system of dividing’ the fifteen 
but a system of sorting them into quotas of three, a system, in 
other words, of condensing the fifteen voters into five spokes- 


men. 


°In La Patrie et les Partis, Geneva, 1865, The passage is quoted by 
Salem Dutcher in his Minority or Proportional Representation, N. Y., 


1872. : ' 
™ Therefore no majority voting system, not even the best of those ex- 


plained in Appendix X, can produce the right result when used for the 
election of a representative body. 
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§12. In carrying out this object we have blundered, in 
the past, badly. For example, to elect a-city council of nine 
we usually divide the city into nine wards, each containing 
about a ninth of the population, and let each such ward 
elect one of the councilmen. Now, arithmetically that is good, 
but governmentally it is bad. It is right to let each member 
of the council—each ninth of the whole body—be elected by a 
ninth of the population; but it is wrong to prescribe, as the 
ninth that must elect each member, the ninth which happens 
to live inside of an arbitrary district line. Such people do 
not agree. They cannot be represented, therefore, in any true 
sense, by a single person. So many people who sleep inside of 
an arbitrary line on the map—that is not the sort of con- 
stituency that ought to be condensed into a spokesman. It 
should be so many people who want the same spokesman. 
Each quota should be unanimous. 

Having cut up our city or our state into single-member dis- 
tricts, we have nothing left to do, of course, but to let each 
district elect its member by majority vote. And so we get 
our old system of representation, which has been accepted 
blindly, year after year and generation after generation, in 
spite of its absurdity in theory and its failure in practice. 

Sometimes, instead of one member for each district, we elect 
several, and let each voter cast a vote for as many as are being 
elected from the district. This system, the majority system 
applied to several members at once, is known as the “general 
ticket” or “block vote.” 

Though this method may sometimes elect men of larger 
caliber than the single-member district system, it is in some 
respects even worse as a system of representation. The single- 
member district system uses the wrong kind of quota or con- 
stituency; the general ticket violates the constituency prin- 
ciple itself. In some cases it even abandons the principle 
altogether, as where all the members of a city council or 
commission are elected in this way at large. Under the single- 
member district system, though substantial elements among 
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the voters may fail to win their rightful share of the seats, 
most of the more important ones are likely to win some. Under 
the block vote or general ticket system, on the other hand, 
it is the rule rather than the exception that only one element 
wins any seats at all. 

Majority voting, either in single-member districts or at 
large, is wholly out of place when the object is to elect repre- 
sentatives in a deliberative body, for, as we have said, the way 
to accomplish that object is to boil down or condense the 
quotas of like-minded voters, each into the spokesman on 
whom the voters composing it agree. By “quota” we mean 
simply enough voters to deserve a spokesman. For example, 
in the election of five spokesmen by fifteen persons, the perfect 
quota would be three. So the way to elect a city council of 
nine is to give the voters of the city some means of grouping 
themselves into nine separate groups or quotas—each as nearly 
as possible of the same size and each as nearly as possible 
unanimous in the desire to be represented by a particular 
person—and then to let each group have as its representative 

the person it wants. 

_ For such voting is it permissible to cut the city up into nine 
districts? Clearly it is not, for our object is to discover like- 
minded voters and to let them have as representative the 
person they want, regardless of their places of residence. 

Is it necessary, on the other hand, not to cut the city up 
into districts at all? To this question also the answer is, no. 
For if enough representatives are elected from each district 
- to allow each important group in the district to elect one or 
more, the object of the voting may still be accomplished. Of 
course, the greater the number of representatives elected to- 
gether, the greater will be the number of viewpoints and 
interests which can be represented. 

Let us suppose, then, that in a particular district nine mem- 
bers are to be elected. In such a district should each voter 
have nine votes? The answer is obvious as soon as we recall 
to our minds again the object that we are trying to attain. 
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We are trying to discover like-minded groups each of which 
can be condensed into a single spokesman. Since each voter 
is to be counted as part of a group electing one, clearly 
each should have one and only one vote. Thus we arrive 
at the single vote in a multi-membered district, which 
may be said to be the basis of all systems of proportional 
representation.® 

§ 13. Systems of proportional representation, though all 
based on the single vote in a multi-membered district (or at 
large), differ from each other widely, ranging all the way from 
the crude Japanese system, which maintains the control of 
party “machines” over the rank and file of the voters, through 
the various party-list systems of the Continent of Europe, up 
to “proportional representation with the single transferable 
vote,” often called the “Hare system,” under which the voters 
themselves are in complete control, having a new freedom in 
the nomination of candidates as well as in the election itself. 
And in our judgment there is as much difference, in value to 
the community, between the Japanese system of proportional 
representation and the Hare system as there is between the 
single-member district system and the Japanese system of 
proportional representation.?° 

In the limbo below the crudest system of proportional repre 
sentation are systems of “minority representation” which, 
though often confused with proportional representation, can- 
not properly be called by that name. One is the “limited 
vote,’ which, for example, was used for some years in the 
election of the Council of Boston and is still used in that of 
judges and magistrates in Pennsylvania. Another is the 


*This assertion may seem at first to be untrue of some list systems 
of proportional representation, and of the system described in § 249, 
which was formerly used for the Danish Folketing (Lower House); but 
it ds true of them also, as will be shown later when they are explained. 

spe he single non-transferable vote, explained in § 45. 

™® We agree, however, with the late Count Goblet d’Alviella, former 
Vice-President of the Belgian Senate, in his judgment: “I am more and 
more inclined to suggest that the worst system of P. R. is still superior 
to the best form of election by majority.” 
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method now used (1926) for the election of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies.1* 

§ 14. Altogether distinct from proportional representation, 
though frequently confused with it, are systems of “pref- 
erential voting” intended to elect persons by some sort of 
absolute instead of merely relative majority. One such sys- 
tem, a crudely defective one known as the “Bucklin” or 
“Grand Junction” ?* system of preferential voting, is used in 
many public elections in the United States, often in connec- 
tion with the “commission plan” of government. This is the 
system which, for a few years after its first adoption in 1909, 
was usually referred to when the term “preferential voting” 
was used in the United States. Another majority preferential 
voting system is used for the election of both houses of the 
parliaments of Victoria, Western Australia, and the Common- 
wealth of Australia, for the single house of Queensland, and 
for the upper house of Tasmania. The same system is used 
also for those members of the legislatures of Manitoba and 
Alberta who are elected from single-member districts. This 
system is called in Australia simply “preferential voting,” in 
- England and Canada the “alternative vote.” It is carried 
out by means of the transferable vote which is used also with 
the Hare system of proportional representation. A third ma- 
jority preferential system, invented by Professor E. J. Nanson 
of Melbourne, has been used for public elections, so far as we 
know, in only one city, Marquette, Michigan. A new 
system, in some respects better than any of these, is ex- 
plained in Appendix X, (5). The Bucklin, alternative vote, 
and Nanson systems are explained and criticized in Appendix 
X, (3), (2), and (4). ¥ 

§15. The fundamental problems of representation are 
partly problems of mere mechanism. In so far as they are 

“See § 250. 

“ Adopted by Grand Junction, Colorado, in 1909; given up in 1922. 
Adopted after 1909 by many other American communities including 


Cleveland (which abandoned it for proportional representation in 1921), 
San Francisco, and Spokane; still in use in some of them. 
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only that, they can be represented to the eye by diagrams. 
To readers with a visual imagination such diagrams may he 
helpful. 


Tur SINGLE-MEMBER DistTRICT SYSTEM 


(The usual system in the United States, England, and 
Canada.) 


R R B B G 
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The diagram illustrates the election of five representatives 
from five single-member districts, the total vote of all the 


districts being 
For Whites 18 or % of the total 


“Reds 9 
“c Blacks 9 {9 y¥% (79 if cc 
(<3 Grays 9 (79 yy cc cc if 


As shown by the larger letters in the diagram, the winners 
are two Reds, two Blacks, and one Gray. Notice that the 
Whites, with twice as many votes as any other party, failed 
to elect even one member, while the Reds and the Blacks, with 
only two-fifths of the votes, elected four out of five. Contrast 
this result with that given by the same votes under the systems 
illustrated by the next two diagrams. 


Tue Buock VoTEe or GENERAL TICKET SYSTEM 


(The usual system of electing the Council under the Council- 
Manager plan of government. Used also for the Council of 
Pittsburgh, for the Assemblymen from each county of New 
Jersey ,'* etc.) 


* Where this system is applied thus to a number of large districts 
instead of.to the entire area over which the body elected has authority 
the errors in one district may, of course, be partly offset by opposite 
errors in other districts, as in the case of the single-member district sys- 
tem; but the system is likely to be gravely unfair. It is more fully 
treated in Chapter III. 
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The votes are divided among the parties exactly as in the 
last diagram, but they are counted at large, by the general 
ticket system or block vote, instead of by districts. This 
change completely transforms the result. The White minority, 
which failed to win a single seat under the single-member 
district system, wins all five under this one. 


THE PROPORTIONAL SYSTEM—UNANIMOUS QUOTAS 


(The system used, in different forms, for the election of 
parliaments and other public representative bodies in many 
leading countries. The diagram represents not any particular 
system of proportional representation, but only the general 
principle.) 
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The votes are still the same, but they are counted in such 

a way as to give each party representation in proportion to 

its voting strength. The Whites, with two fifths of the votes, 

elect two; the Reds, Blacks, and Grays, each with one fifth 

of the votes, each elect one. Each minority gets fair repre- 

_sentation. And majority rule is assured: any majority of the 
five members represents a corresponding majority of the voters. 


INVISIBLE Errors, Not SHOWN IN THE DIAGRAMS 


§ 16. The inadequacy of these crude diagrams to show any- 
thing more than the more obvious distinctions is evident. One 
of those which they do not show is of the greatest importance: 
that is the distinction between a vote that expresses the voter’s 
real will and one that does not. Yet under either the single- 
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member district system or the block vote a large percentage 
even of those voters who appear as winners are not truly 
represented by the members whom their ballots help elect. 
The reason is simple: many of the voters mark their ballots 
not for the persons whom they really prefer but for the can- 
didates whom they dislike least among those whom the con- 
ditions and the system of voting make it seem possible for 
them to help elect. And the same thing may be true, in vary- 
ing degrees, even under the cruder forms of proportional rep- 
resentation. It is, indeed, only the best proportional system, 
“proportional representation with the single transferable 
vote,” that not only gives the right result according to the 
ballots as marked but also offers the voters every incentive 
to mark their ballots according to their real will. 


CHAPTER II 


THE SINGLE-MEMBER DISTRICT SYSTEM 
Its VistsLE Errors 


§17. Wasted Votes. The election of representatives by 
majority vote from single-member districts means that in each 
district all the ballots that are not marked for the one per- 
son who gets most votes are thrown away. In the case shown 
below, for example, the 8,632 votes cast for others than Fenn 
were wasted: they had no more effect on the result than 863 
votes would have had, or 8 votes, or no votes at all. 


Vote for Alderman, 46th District, New York City, 1923 


HIG wrest eree cles. sis ers a he eenivatre miniciess 8,665 
PATON Or oc as iae eeiele toloaus, apie ehotte 8,404 
IAC KIinS Ge sete. cctontastekeutan ae eor 227 
ISCAULETING |. ets niet bs tammscise nt ces ce% 1 


_ These wasted ballots, legally marked but without the least 
effect on the make-up of the representative body, usually 
amount to a large percentage of the whole number cast. In 
the election of thirty-six Representatives in Congress from 
Pennsylvania districts in 1924 there were 655,540: such 
wasted ballots out of a total of 2,008,294. Throughout the 
whole country, in the Congressional elections of that year, 
the number of wasted ballots out of a total of 26,886,843 was 
9,476,168... In the 1921 election of the Cleveland Council, 
under the ward system, 69,9001 of the 130,207 valid ballots 
cast—more than half—were wasted. 

It is perhaps still more convincing to consider the wasted 
votes in a continuous series of elections under the single-mem- 


*This includes only votes cast for defeated candidates. It does not 
include the excess votes of elected candidates, which also, strictly speak- 
ing. had no effect on the result. 

11 
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ber district system. Here are the figures of such a series of 
elections for the Board of Aldermen of New York City. 


WASTED 


VoTES 


ELECTIONS OF ALDERMEN OF NEW YORK CITY, 1899-1925 
Total Percen- 


Demo- Repub- Social- 


Total 
Wasted * 


189,812 
255,247 
254,210 
277,005 
252,981 
237,745 
251,804 
305,604 
266,592 
293,408 
455,074 
492,368 
399,109 
414,976 


Valid 


tage 


Vote Wasted 


445,203 
574,691 
585,589 
582,444 
526,484 
559,097 


4390 
449% 


Year cratic lican ist Others 
1899 .. 56,698 109,165 14,6107 9,339 
1901 .. 128,686 101,557 15,889* 9,115 
1903 .. 90,700 128,182 17,829* 17,499 
1905 .. 148,269 67,888 12,532 48,316 
1907 .. 77,344 116,851 16,974 41,812 
1909 .. 113,049 89,516 12,565 22,615 
1911 .. 133,481 80,477 33,155 4,691 
1913 .. 120,892 90,124 31,619 62,969 
1S1Sae 73,454 136,737 40,685 15,716 
1917 83,294 122,549 77,903 9,662 ° 
1919 171,350 154,682 110,665  18,377° 
1921 101,274 272,896 113,451 4,747 
1923 57,533 265,706 74,301 1,569 
1925 24,708 341,467 47,095 1,706 
Total . 1,380,732 2,077,797 619,273 268,133 


4,345,935 


9,838,962 


§ 18. Minority Rule. Sometimes this waste of ballots 
results, even where there are only two parties, in the minority 
party winning a majority of the seats. Examples are shown 


Democratic Republican Democratic Republican 


Plurality 


5,173 


Plurality 


below. 
ELECTION OF CONGRESSMEN, MAINE, 1914 

District Votes Votes 
Lice ea: 16,035 16,602 
DE wets te eae tie 16,508 11,335 
Bien utah ct 18,085 19,600 
Bad SAS ate 10,055 12,781 
‘TLotalsPey.sees- 60,683 60,318 


5,173 


Members elected: Democrats, 1; Republicans, 3. 


_ 7 This includes only votes cast for defeated candidates. 
include the excess votes of elected candidates, which also, strictly speak- 


ing, had no effect on the result. 


*Socialist Labor (12,188), Socialist Labor and Trade Alliance (1,600), 


and Social Democratic (822). 


* Social Democratic (9,039), and Socialist Labor (6,850). 


* Social Democratic. 


*Includes 7,365 Democratic-Republican Fusion votes. 
*Includes 5,037 Democratic-Republican Fusion votes. 


It does not 


' 
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ELECTION OF CONGRESSMEN, RHODE ISLAND, 1922 
Democratic Republican Democratic Republican 


District Votes Votes Plurality Plurality 
tie ee A 21,935 25,860 wees 3,925 
Pree tie artes 23,680 26,247 mene 2,567 
5 Ia ese Cc 36,147 21,581 14,566 eats 
Totals eecccss -s 81,762 73,688 14,566 6,492 


Members elected: Democrats, 1; Republicans, 2. 


In 1924 the Democrats elected a majority of the Congress- 
men both in New York and in Missouri, though in each 
case they had polled fewer Congressional votes than the 
Republicans.” 

It is even possible, when there are more than two parties, 
for a minority party to elect all the members. This occurred 
in the election of Congressmen from Indiana in 1912. 


ELECTION OF CONGRESSMEN, INDIANA, 1912 


Percen- Con- 
tageof gressmen 
Party Votes Total Vote Elected 
PV CMIOCTA LCi s pis eiczore love, s1oiats)=i2,016 5,0 291,288 45.5 13 
AMliother parties 0.2 e100 sess ces 349,546 54.5 0 


Moreover, without the change of a single one of the 640,834 
ballots in the table above, the Democrats, if they and other 
voters had been distributed differently among the districts, 
might have elected any other number of Congressmen from 
12 down to 0. 

§ 19. Minorities Unrepresented. In 1918 the Democrats 
cast nearly the same percentage of the Indiana vote as in 
1912, but this time, instead of electing all the Congressmen, 


they elected none at all. - 

ELECTION OF CONGRESSMEN, INDIANA, 1918 
Percen- Con- 
tageof gressmen 

Party Votes Total Vote Elected 
WDEMOGCTATIC. 66 sicieys cise v0.0 deen 201,001 44.3 0 
All other parties ......... +...2 316,080 55.7 13 


-'For the exact figures, with those for the same elections in all the 
other states, see the Proportional Representation Review for April, 1925. 
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The reason for this change was that the Republicans were 
divided into two parties in 1912 and united in 1918. They 
were not necessarily more united in reality in the latter. year. 
Experience had taught the Progressive Republicans that by 
nominating candidates of their own under the single-member 
district system they did not elect them but merely elected 
Democrats, whom they wanted least of all. 

§ 20. Errors Need Not Balance. These last examples 
illustrate the visible errors of the single-member district system 
in a small group of districts such as might be combined to make 
one enlarged district electing several members under the pro- 
portional system. The New York figures illustrated the errors 
throughout all the districts of a great city. The question 
suggests itself whether the system can go far wrong over 
an entire country. It can. Consider the General Election 
of 1918 in Great Britain and Ireland, which was carried out 
under the single-member district system (except in a few 
towns, where the ancient two-member district remains, and 
in the university constituencies, to some of which the pro- 
portional system is applied). In the 509 British districts 
contested in that election the Coalition and Unionist (Con- 
servative) candidates polled 5,564,318 votes and won 428 
seats, whereas the non-Coalition candidates, who polled 4,132,- 
912 votes, won only 81 seats.® 

In the British election of 1922 the Conservatives polled 
5,381,433 votes and elected 296 members in the contested 
districts. Their opponents polled 8,781,438 votes and elected 
251.° 

In the election of 1924 the Conservatives polled 7,450,990 
votes and elected 382 members in the contested districts. 
Their opponents polled 8,614,724 votes and elected 180.8 

Turn to America. In the presidential election of 1912 the 
Progressives cast 4,106,247 votes. Assuming that they cast 


. The figures were compiled by the British Proportional Representa- 
tion Society. They do not include elections for members representing 
the universities. 
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nearly as many for Congressmen the same year—or would 
have done so if the method of election had made it worth 
while—we may say that they should have elected not fewer 
than a hundred. In fact, however, chiefly on account of the 
defects of the single-member district system of voting, their 
ballots elected only eighteen. That was one of the chief 
causes of the disappearance of the Progressive Party. If 
that result of the voting system is defended as desirable, as 
it doubtless would be by many Republicans, what is to be 
said of the fact—for it is a fact—that if their four million 
votes had happened to be distributed to the best advantage 
throughout the Congressional districts of the country, the 
Progressives would have won an absolute majority of the seats 
in Congress? 

In Ontario in 1919, under the single-member district sys- 
tem, the new United Farmers Party, though it cast only 22 
per cent of the votes, captured 40 per cent of the seats and 
with the help of a few Labour members formed the Govern- 
ment of the province for over three years. 

A system of voting which, with a given distribution of the 
' votes among the parties, may either discourage a party so 
that it dies or give it immediate control of the legislative 
body is not fit to be the basis of our state and national gov- 
ernments. A party should wax or wane in accordance with 
the number of votes it casts. 

These great errors must not be thought of in terms of arith- 
metic only. Beneath them are concealed the discouragement 
of wise reformers as well as of “cranks,” the stifling of causes 
unheard, and the political destruction of men whose help is 
needed in council, legislature, or Congress. It was under the 
single-member district system in 1925 that W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, a man of exceptional capac- 
ity and training for public service, lost his seat in the Dominion 
Parliament. 

The errors shown in these returns are due chiefly, of course, 
to the blunder shown by diagrams and explained in Chapter I, 
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the use of the wrong kind of constituency, the wrong method 
of grouping the voters for the purpose of representation. Each 
member should be elected by a sufficient number of voters 
who agree in respect to the person they want as spokesman, 
whereas under the single-member district system each is 
elected, in a sense, by a sufficient number who live inside 
of an arbitrary line on the map and disagree in respect to 
the person they want. In reality, of course, he is elected 
under that system only by those who agree in wanting him, 
the rest being unrepresented. 


Tue INVISIBLE ERRORS 
NOMINATIONS AND BALLOTS THAT TELL THE WRONG STORY 


§ 21. But the errors that are shown in these returns are 
not, as we pointed out in Chapter I, the only ones under the 
single-member district system as generally used in this coun- 
try, that is, with the ordinary single-shot ballot. There are 
also great errors that are not shown in the returns—the in- 
visible errors, as we have callec them. 

Nominations Discouraged. The trouble begins with the 
nominations. Suppose you are not satisfied with the candi- 
date nominated by your party. Your first thought, perhaps, 
is to nominate another person of the same party who suits 
you. But that, obviously, would split the party vote and 
perhaps give the seat to another party. So you do not make 
the nomination. When the election takes place there is no 
candidate on the ballot who satisfies you in both party affilia- 
tions and personal qualifications. Your ballot, therefore, 
though marked for the candidate nominated by your party, 
is not marked according to your real will. So, even-if your 
ballot is effective in helping elect the person marked, it does 
not help elect the person wanted. 

§ 22. Votes Cast for the Wrong Person. But suppose 
the candidate nominated by your party suits you perfectly. 
Then also, in case your party is not likely to win, you may 
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think it best not to vote for him. Suppose, for example, that 
you are a Democrat in Minnesota and that it is almost certain 
that either the Republicans or the Farmer-Labor Party will 
win. Then to vote for the Democratic candidate would prob- 
ably be to throw your vote away. If you strongly favor the 
Republican over the Farmer-Labor candidate, you will prob- 
ably think it wise to vote for the Republican rather than for 
the Democrat whom you prefer. In this way also great num- 
bers of ballots in our elections come to be marked contrary to 
the voter’s will, and the whole number of invisible errors in our 
system of electing representatives is increased until it prob- 
ably equals or even surpasses the great errors, illustrated in 
the examples given in the first part of this chapter, which 
show in the election returns. 

§ 23. Votes Not Cast at All. Furthermore, in addition to 
the invisible errors of the old voting system, there is great in- 
visible waste. Many of the voters who stay away from the 
polls do so not because they are too lazy to go but because 
they cannot see how by going they can accomplish anything 
they care about.® And the votes of these citizens, though not 
‘recorded in the returns, are wasted along with the other wasted 
votes already mentioned. 

§ 24. The Result, Machine Rule. It is these invisible 
weaknesses of our system of electing representatives that were 
brilliantly described in 1918 from a British point of view by 
H. G. Wells in Chapter IX of his In the Fourth Year. 

“Methods of voting can be manipulated in various ways, 
and nearly every method has its own liability to falsification. 
We may take for illustration the commonest, simplest case— 
the case that is the perplexity of every clear-thinking voter 
under British or American conditions—the case of a constitu- 
ency in which every elector has one vote and which returns one 
representative to Parliament. The naive theory on which 


°See §§ 82 and 98. The most complete study of this problem yet pub- 
lished is Non-Voting—Causes and Remedies, by Charles E. Merriam 
and Harold F. Gosnell, University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
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people go is that all the possible candidates are put up, that 
each voter votes for the one he likes best, and that the best 
man wins. The bitter experience is that hardly ever are there 
more than two candidates, and still more rarely is either of 
these the best man possible. Suppose, for example, the con- 
stituency is mainly Conservative. A little group of pothouse 
politicians, wire-pullers, busy-bodies, local journalists, and 
small lawyers, working for various monetary interests, have 
‘captured’ the local Conservative organization. They have 
time and energy to capture it, because they have no other 
interest in life except that. It is their ‘business’ and honest 
men are busy with other duties. For reasons that do not 
appear these local ‘workers’ put up an unknown Mr. Goldbug 
as the official Conservative candidate. He professes a gen- 
erally conservative view of things, but few people are sure of 
him and few people trust him. Against him the weaker (and 
therefore still more venal) Liberal organization now puts up 
a Mr. Kentshire (formerly Wurstberg) to represent the 
broader thought and finer generosities of the English mind. 
A number of Conservative gentlemen, generally too busy 
about their honest businesses to attend the party ‘smokers’ and 
the party cave, realize suddenly that they want Goldbug 
hardly more than they want Wurstberg. They put up their 
long-admired, trusted, and able friend Mr. Sanity as an In- 
dependent Conservative. 

“Every one knows the trouble that follows. Mr. Sanity is 
‘going to split the party vote.’ The hesitating voter is told, 
with considerable truth, that .a vote given for Mr. Sanity is 
a vote given for Wurstberg. . . . So at the eleventh hour Mr. 
Sanity is induced to withdraw, and Mr. Goldbug goes into 
Parliament to misrepresent this constituency. And so with 
most constituencies, and the result is a legislative body con- 
sisting largely of men of unknown character and obscure aims, 
whose only credential is the wearing of a party label. They 
come into Parliament not to forward the great interests they 
ostensibly support, but with an eye to the railway jobbery, 
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corporation business, concessions, and financial operations that 
necessarily go on in and about the national legislature. That 
in its simplest form is the dilemma of democracy. The prob- 
lem that has confronted modern democracy since its beginning 
has not really been the representation of organized minorities 
—they are very well able to look after themselves—but the 
protection of the unorganized masses of busily occupied, fairly 
intelligent men from the tricks of the specialists who work 
the party machines.1° We know Mr. Sanity, we want Mr. 
Sanity, but we are too busy to watch the incessant intrigues 
to oust him in favor of the obscurely influential people, politi- 
cally docile, who are favored by the organization. We want 
an organizer-proof method of voting.” 

To express the same point in general terms, these errors of 
our electoral system that are not shown in the returns are 
among the chief causes, as will be admitted by everyone 
familiar with politics, of “machine rule,” that is, of the undue 
control of parties by small self-seeking cliques. 


THE REMEDY 


~ §25. A Preferential Ballot. Analysis of these errors 
shows that they can be greatly reduced by the adoption of a 
good system of preferential voting. Suppose, for example, that 
without making any other change in the single-member dis- 
trict system, voters were allowed to mark on the ballot sev- 
eral preferences for a place, and that ballots which could not 
help elect the first choice marked were counted to help as 
high a choice as possible. In that case would you be afraid, 
if the regular candidate of your party were unsatisfactory 
to you, to nominate a rival from the same party? Not at 
all, for the preferential ballot would make it possible for all 
voters who preferred your candidate to give him their first 


* The italics are Mr. Wells’s. ¢ ; 
"Such a system we call majority preferential voting. (See Appendix 
X.) But the remarks in this paragraph do not apply to the seriously 
defective Bucklin system, which is often meant when the term “prefer- 
ential voting” is used in this country; for under thot system the voter 
cannot express a second choice without danger of defeating his first. 
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choice but at the same time to give the regular candidate of 
their party their second choice. And if your candidate could 
not be elected, these ballots marked for him as first choice 
would each become effective for the candidate marked on it as 
second choice. Thus the nomination of your independent candi- 
date would not split the party vote at all. If such a system 
of preferential voting were in use, therefore, there would be 
a greater likelihood of having good candidates on the ballot. 
And in the election you might have the satisfaction of voting 
according to your real will, for you could do so without fear 
of wasting your vote. 

§ 26. Proportional Representation. Still, if a majority 
were required for election, you might not think it worth while 
to nominate the candidate of your choice; or, if you did nomi- 
nate him, he might not think it worth while to accept the 
nomination; or, finally, if you nominated him and he did 
accept, many of the voters might not think it worth while to 
give him serious consideration. 

Even with the best of ballots the single-member district 
system would be absurd. Consider, for example, an area en- 
titled to three members, in which the voters are divided in 
their: real political preferences—not necessarily, under the 
old system, in their actual votes—into three approximately 
equal groups, which we may call for convenience Conserva- 
tives, Liberals, and Radicals, scattered fairly evenly over the 
entire area. Obviously the only proper representation for 
such an area would consist of one Conservative, one Liberal, 
and one Radical. But if the area is divided into three dis- 
tricts, as, for example, in the diagram shown below, each 


District 1 District 2 District 3 


Conservatives 900 | Conservatives 


Radicals 1100 | Radicals 1100 | Radicals 
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choosing one member by majority vote, any one of the three 
minorities may elect a majority of the members or even all 
of them. Regardless of how the member for each district is 
elected, it is evident that he can be really satisfactory to 
only about a third of the district’s voters. In such a case 
geographical constituencies are arbitrary and meaningless. 
The real constituencies of like-minded voters cut across any 
district lines that can be drawn. 

§ 27. Both Principles Needed. It is clear, therefore, that 
what is needed is not only the preferential vote but also the 
proportional principle applied in districts electing several mem- 
bers each. When these two principles are combined, every 
‘voter can not only help to nominate and vote for his favorites 
without fear of wasting his vote, but do so with almost com- 
plete assurance that he will actually help one of them to 
election. It is precisely this combination, known as “propor- 
tional representation with the single transferable vote” or 
“the Hare system of proportional representation,” that is 
advocated for the election of representatives by proportional- 
ists generally in English-speaking countries. For these pro- 
portionalists let Mr. Wells speak again, in a passage which 
immediately follows that already quoted from In the Fourth 
Year. 

“Tt is in answer to this demand, as the outcome of a most 
careful examination of the ways in which voting may be pro- 
tected from the exploitation of those who work elections, that 
the method of proportional representation with a single trans- 
ferable vote has been evolved. It is organizer-proof. It 
‘defies the caucus. If you do not like Mr. Goldbug you can 
_ put up and vote for Mr. Sanity, giving Mr. Goldbug your 
second choice, in the most perfect confidence that in any 
case your vote cannot help to return Mr. Wurstberg. 

“With proportional representation with a single transfer- 
able vote (this specification is necessary, because there are 
also the inferior imitations of various election-riggers figuring 
as proportional representation), it is impossible to prevent 
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the effective candidature of independent men of repute be- 
sides the official candidates.” 1* 

§ 28. At this point American readers will at once think 
of our system of “direct primary” elections, which was adopted 
with the express purpose of taking nominations out of the 
hands of the machines and putting them into the hands of 
all the voters of each party.1* But, as we explained in the 
Introduction, there are two reasons why the direct primaries 
fail to give such real relief as Mr. Wells writes about. One 
is that it has been found impossible to get out year after year 
for the primaries as well as for the final election enough of 
the non-machine voters, that is, of those who have no im- 
mediate personal interest in the results. The other is that 
those non-machine voters who do come out for the primaries 
are confronted at them by the same problems that we have 
covered in the last few pages in connection with the final 
election. In the primaries as well as in the final election the 
single-member district and the single-shot ballot give but 
little chance, unless the public is especially aroused, to any 
candidate except that of the dominant group of the party 
machine. Competition, it is said, is the life of trade. It 
should be the life of politics. The system of election should 
meet the needs of the voters by making it possible for sev- 
eral candidates of the same party to stand in the final elec- 
tion without the least danger of thereby throwing the seat 
to an opponent. 


PouiticaL EFFECTS OF THE SINGLE-MEMBER District SysTEM 


§ 29. Majority Rule Uncertain. We have already seen 
in a general way, in connection with some of the examples in 


“The italics are Mr. Wells’s. 

“For the benefit of foreign readers we may explain what a “direct 
primary” election in the United States is. It is a preliminary election, 
held some weeks before the final election, for the purpose of giving the 
voters of each party an opportunity of choosing the candidates who are 
to run in the party’s name in the final election. It is regulated by law 
and conducted by the public authorities. Each voter is restricted, as 
abe system is usually carried out, to voting for the candidates of one 
party. 


ee EEE. 
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the first part of this chapter, that the rule of the majority 
is not assured by the single-member district system. Let us 
see just why. 

Even if the seats in a representative body are being con- 
tested for by only two parties, the single-member district 
system gives no assurance of majority rule. The reason is 
simply that winning a district by a majority of ten thousand 
votes counts no more for the party than winning it by ten. 
Suppose the representative body has fifteen seats, contested 
for by two parties, the Grays and the Browns. Suppose seven 
of the seats are won by the Gray party, each by an absolute 
majority in the district, and with a total exceeding the Brown 
total for the seven districts by 7,000. And suppose the other 
eight seats are won by the Brown party, each by an absolute 
majority in the district, and with a total exceeding the Gray 
total in the eight districts by 800. Then clearly the ma- 
jority of the seats in the body, and the control of it, has 
been won by a party which has polled 6,200 fewer votes than 
_ its opponents. 

If there are three or more parties instead of two, the chances 
of minority rule are greatly increased, of course, unless a 
sound system of preferential voting is used; and even with 
such a preferential system they remain as great as if there 
were but two parties. In the fourteen elections of the New 
York City Board of Aldermen from 1899 to 1925—all of them 
contested by more than two parties without a preferential 
ballot—the average number of voters who came to the polls 
and cast valid ballots was 702,783, while the average num- 
ber who elected for the controlling party an absolute majority 
of the Board of Aldermen was 167,498.14 The latter number 
is less than a quarter of the former. On the average, then, 
more than three quarters of the votes could have been cast 
against the controlling party without depriving it of its ma- 


“ This is not the total vote of the controlling party but the sum of its 
‘votes in enough of the districts which it carried to give it a majority on 
the Board. 
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jority. If now we assume—and the assumption seems reason- 
able—that of the 167,498 voters who on the average con- 
trolled the Board of Aldermen during those years, not more 
than about half really wanted the aldermen for whom they 
voted, we get as a final result, as the number of voters who 
really controlled the Board, less than an eighth of the whole 
number who voted. This is a sufficient explanation of the 
widespread feeling that the Board was unfit to be trusted 
with great powers and not to be regarded as dependably rep- 
resentative of the city. 

§ 30. Injustice to Minorities. The single-member district 
system, which is so far from assuring the rule of the ma- 
jority, fails also to insure fair representation to minorities. 
This is shown by the election returns in the first pages of 
this chapter, notably by those for the state of Indiana. An- 
other good example is the election of the California State 
Assembly in 1916. In that election the largest of the minority 
parties, the Democrats, cast more than two and a half times 
as many votes for each member whom they elected as were 
required for each Republican member. And as for the second 
largest minority party, the Socialists, they failed to elect a 
single member although they cast more than seven times as 
many votes as the Republicans cast for each of their members. 

§ 31. The Balance of Power Evil. If neither the majority 
nor a substantial minority is assured its rightful share of 
the representatives by the single-member district system, what 
group is assured it? None. But there are certain groups 
which usually get not only their rightful share but far more. 

One such group, whether the ballot used is the single-shot 
or the preferential, is the largest party. This is due to the 
“law of chance.” 

Other such groups are organized minorities with enough 
votes to hold the balance of power in crucial districts. For 
under the single-member district system the change of a few 
votes may change the complexion of the representative body 
completely. In the 1921 election of the New York City Board - 
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of Aldermen the Democrats rolled up 614,559 votes to the 
Republicans’ 397,505, the most everwhelming majority up to 
that time since the consolidation of the city, and elected 52 
members to the Republicans’ 12.15 Yet even in that election 
a total change of only 27,662 votes (214 per cent of the total) 
in certain selected districts would have given the Republicans 
an absolute majority of the members in every one of the five 
boroughs.*® Any group within the Democratic party which 
had these votes would have been in a position to throw the 
election to the Republicans. Their bargaining power, if they 
had cared to use it, would have been enormous. 

Such power is often used to secure legislative success for 
causes and ideas to which a majority of the voters have not 
yet been converted. 

§ 32. Exclusion of Independents. It is also, when used 
in the primaries, one of the principal means by which political 
machines capture nominations. The best-organized minority 
within a party can usually hand the nomination to any reason- 
ably popular candidate. They have enough controlled votes 
to turn the balance in his favor when added to the votes he 
would win without their help. And if ever he acts contrary to 
their interests, they can throw the nomination next time to 
- someone else. That is one of the major reasons why our 
parties, though composed largely of honest citizens who want 
the best in government, are nevertheless dominated by organ- 
ized bands of office-holders, office-seekers, and hangers-on. 

We do not mean to imply, of course, that the political organ- 
izations would be put out of existence by a good system of 
voting or that they ought to be. We mean that they ought 
to be kept sound and in their right place’ by constant and 


% This summary does not include the one Republican-Democratic 
fusion member elected or the votes cast for fusion candidates. 

* More complete figures, with many others illustrating the short- 
’ comings of the single-member district system in New York City elec- 
_ tions, were published in A Proposal to Change the Method of Electing 
- the New York City Board of Aldermen, presented by 51 prominent citi- 
- gens to the New York Charter Revision Commission in 1922. The fig- 
ures were reprinted in the P. R. Review for October, 1922. 
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effective competition on the part of independents. At pres- 
ent independents are handicapped by the voting system. 
Many a young man who would be of great service in city 
council or legislature, and later perhaps in still higher posi- 
tions, is kept out because he is too public-spirited to bow 
down to the machine. Enough voters to deserve a representa- 
tive would be glad to have him as their spokesman, but they 
are scattered through half a dozen districts and helpless. Or, 
if they happen to have a majority in his district, they may 
fail because in the primary election their votes are scattered 
over several candidates. It may be said, of course, that they 
ought not to scatter their votes: they ought to be as efficient 
in politics as the machine itself. Perhaps they ought; but 
surely the experience of a hundred years should teach us that 
such preaching is no remedy. We should face the facts. 
Under the old system of election the group that is almost 
sure to win, even though it is only a small minority of the 
voters, is the group that is organized best, that hangs to- 
gether best; and with human nature as it is, that group, ex- 
cept in communities favored with unusual leadership or roused 
by unusual abuses, must be that of persons who depend on 
politics for a living. In fact, therefore, the aspirant of inde- 
pendent character, no matter how promising, is usually de- 
feated for nomination at the outset and probably lost to public 
life. 

In Cleveland, for example, before the introduction of pro- 
portional representation, the practical advice usually given a 
new aspirant for council was to “go see Maschke.” Mr. 
Maschke was the Republican leader. In certain parts of the 
city the formula was changed to “go see Gongwer.” Mr. 
Gongwer was the Democratic leader. At the last city elec- 
tion at which councilmen were chosen under the ward sys- 
tem, in 1921, there was an unusual demonstration of inde- 
pendent sentiment. An independent was elected mayor and 
the city manager plan with proportional representation was 
given a twenty-thousand majority against the opposition of - 
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both of the party machines. Yet every one of the thirty- 
two councilmen elected in that year either owed his seat to 
one of those machines or found it to his advantage to ally him- 
self with one of them after his election. Though the council 
chosen was above the average in ability, party organization 
was supreme and independent criticism rare. Council meet- 
ings were considered cut-and-dried affairs: their decisions 
were really made elsewhere. The public took little notice of 
them. How proportional representation changed all this and 
supplied an able and independent opposition which made the 
council a real deliberative body and a center of public interest 
will be told in §§ 139 and 140. 

§ 33. Defeat of Leaders. It is not beginners and inde- 
pendents only who are sacrificed by the majority system of 
voting for representatives. Victor Murdock, the leading Pro- 
gressive in Congress, was retired to private life in 1914 because 
he did not happen to get the most votes in his own congres- 
sional district. Roland S. Morris, former Ambassador to 
Japan, a Democrat of the highest type, could not possibly 
be elected to Congress, for his district is overwhelmingly Re- 

-publican. No wonder our national House of Representatives 
contains so few outstanding leaders. In Great Britain former 
Prime Minister Asquith has been defeated twice within the 
last few years. In Canada, where also the single-member 
district system is still used, Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
and eight members of his cabinet were defeated for Parlia- 
ment in 1925. In Canada it is often possible for an impor- 
tant party leader, when defeated, to run again in a safe dis- 
trict after the accommodating resignation of the holder of the 
safe seat. But such resignations are not always satisfactory 
or convenient, as is shown by the fact that of the nine mem- 
bers of the Conservative Cabinet of Canada, including the 
Prime Minister, who were defeated in the elections of 1921, 
only three are members of Parliament at the present time 
(January, 1926). Even where a candidate is not restricted 
by law or custom to one district, therefore, the single-member 
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district system plays hob with leadership. When, on the 
other hand, several single-member districts are thrown to- 
gether into one multi-member district, and the members to 
represent it are elected by unanimous quotas—the combina- 
tion which gives us proportional representation—the leaders 
of important interests or opinions will scarcely ever be de- 
feated. The first (1923- ) Dail Eireann of the Irish Free 
State, for example, contains nearly all the outstanding lead- 
ers of every phase of political thought in the country. The 
Republican leader, Eamon De Valera, and Dr. John MacNeill, 
Minister of Education in the pro-Treaty Government, were 
elected from the same district.1” 

§ 34. Corruption Encouraged. Another disadvantage of 
the system we are considering is the facility which it offers 
to corruption. The great mass of our voters are honest. Even 
the most corrupt of politicians, the men who make vote-buy- 
ing a business, admit that not more than 10 or 15 per cent 
of the voters are directly corruptible. Yet money has often 
controlled our elections, directly as well as indirectly. Why? 
Because our system of dividing our states and cities into 
districts, each district electing a singie representative, fre- 
quently results in several closely contested districts where the 
change of a few votes will secure a different representative, 
and because the change of a few representatives selected from 
these districts will change the entire character of the legis- 
lative body. It is to these pivotal districts that the vote 
buyer confines his activities. He has, let us say, some scheme 
of exploiting the people, perhaps in connection with a new 
franchise for the gas company. Four of the wards will send 
to the city council, by large majorities, members opposed 
to his project. It will be useless to spend his money there. 
Three others will elect members favorable to his project. He 
will not spend his money there. But there are two other 
wards where the majority against him is small, and a hundred 
votes in each will win the day. It is there that his henchmen 

™ See § 154. 
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are set to work. The votes are bought, the council is carried, 
and the people are exploited. A majority of the citizens are 
opposed to it, but their voices are stifled by an arbitrary 
system which makes two hundred bought votes more effective 
than thousands that are given freely.18 


§ 35. Landslides. And besides the deliberate scale-turn- 
ing of the compact minority there is the chance effect of a 
very few votes in any close district. A five per cent change in 
the vote of a dozen districts may make a twenty or thirty 
per cent change in their representation. <n the Congressional 
elections of 1890, for example, the Democrats increased their 
percentage of the total vote for Representative only one unit, 
namely, from 49.6 per cent to 50.6 per cent. But they in- 
creased their representation in the House from 161 members 
to 235, while the Republicans dropped from 164 members to 
88. And four years later, when the Republican vote rose 
from 41.9 per cent of the total, as it had been in 1892, to 
48.4 per cent, their representation in the House jumped from 
131 to 245, while that of the Democrats dropped again from 
213 to 104.'° 

In 1918 the Democrats of Ohio cast 43.4 per cent of the 
total vote and elected eight of the state’s twenty-two Con- 
gressmen. In 1920 they cast 41.3 per cent of the total— 
only 2.1 per cent less—and lost every one of their eight 
members. 

In Great Britain in 1900 a relative majority over the Lib- 
erals of only a little more than 3 per cent of the total vote 
gave the Conservatives a relative majority of 134 seats, 20 
per cent of the total membership of the House of Commons. 
At the next General Elections, in 1906, a relative majority 
of fifteen per cent of the total vote gave the Liberals a rela- 


* How the proportional representation system takes care of such a 
situation is told in § 84. ; 

* The foregoing examples are taken from J. R. Commons’ Proportional 
Representation, Macmillan, New York, 1907, Chapter III. His figures 
were derived from the Chicago Daily News Almanac. Though not 
official, they are probably nearly correct. 
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tive majority of 356 in the House of Commons, over fifty-three 
per cent of the whole number.” 

From such examples it is clear that the instability of our 
public policy is due more to the great element of chance 
in the system of election than to the fickleness of the voters. 

This is not an unimportant matter: these violent rebound- 
ings between one party and policy and another are vastly 
more costly, in taxes as well as in security, than orderly 
and continued progress. It was even suggested in 1867, not 
wholly without reason, that the Civil War might possibly 
have been avoided if the method of electing representatives 
then in use—and still in use now—had not made voiceless 
the unionists in the South and exaggerated the change in 
public opinion of the North in respect to slavery. In 1869 a 
committee of the United States Senate concurred in this view. 
Though it would be unreasonable to make too much of the 
action of that committee, since its chairman was an avowed 
champion of minority representation, Senator Buckalew,”* 
there can be no doubt that true representation in both North 
and South would at least have tended towards making a 
peaceful settlement possible. 

§ 36. Gerrymandering. The single-member district sys- 
tem lends itself to gerrymandering, that is, to drawing the 
district lines so as to favor one party. As all the votes except 
those cast for the successful candidate in each district are 
wasted, it is obvious to political managers that it pays, when- 
ever they have an opportunity to influence the district lines, 
to have them drawn so that their own votes will be effective 
so far as possible and their opponents’ votes wasted. So 
skilfully was this tricky districting done by the legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1812 under the leadership of Governor 
Elbridge Gerry that in the election of state senators in the 
following year Gerry’s party—the old Republican party, which 


* This example is taken from John H. Humphreys’ Proportional Rep- 
bryos Ep kia. London, 1911, p. 17. 
ee f 
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afterwards became the present Democratic party—won 29 
senators with only 50,164 *? votes, whereas their opponents, 
the Federalists, won only 11 senators with 51,766 votes. No 
wonder that the districting of Massachusetts in 1812 added 
a new word to the language.?* But Governor Gerry and his 


A BrooKkLyN GERRY-GANDER 
34th Aldermanic District, New York City ™ 


fellow-workers did not start the practice to which they gave 
a name: others had done the same thing before. And they 
did not finish it: many others have done_it since. In fact, 
whenever and however a redistricting is made with single- 


The figures are taken from Minority or Proportional Representation, 
by Salem Dutcher, New York, 1872. 

The story of the origin of the word “gerrymander” is told by Pro- 
fessor W. R. Ware in the American Law Review for January, 1872. 

* Drawing by Mary Spencer Lee, reproduced by courtesy of The 
American City and the Citizens Union of New York. The outline is an 
accurate map of the boundary of the district. 
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member districts, some votes in each district must be made 
ineffective by it—a fact which the party.making the district- 
ing can hardly be expected to regard with indifference.** 

§ 37. Distrust of Government. Finally, the single-mem- 
ber district systém of electing representatives is fraught with 
grave danger to the very foundation of constitutional democ- 
racy. The legislative bodies elected by it—city councils, 
state legislatures, and the national House—not only are mis- 
representative, as we have seen, according to the ballots as 
cast, and misrepresentative, more deeply than any election 
returns show, because many of the ballots as cast really 
belie the voters’ real will, but are habitually thought of 
as misrepresentative by the great majority of the voters. 
One of the reasons for the temporary and perhaps final de- 
feat of the proposed federal child labor amendment appears 
to have been a widespread belief, even among those who 
thought that child labor should be regulated, that our na- 
tional representatives could not be trusted to regulate it rea- 
sonably. A similar distrust of our legislators was indicated 
by the strength of the demand a few years ago for the 
initiative and referendum.** One of the chief obstacles to the 
spread of the city manager plan now is the unwillingness of 
many people to entrust such councilmen as they have known 
with so important a task as the choice of a chief administrator. 

Because hardly anyone believes that our representative 
bodies are really representative, they lack the moral author- 
ity necessary to insure their triumph over the mob spirit when 
the test comes. The only stable foundation for a modern 
democracy is the habitual willing codperation of all the prin- 
cipal elements of the community. And that codperation can 
be retained only by giving all the principal elements genuine 


* For the influence of P. R. on the gerrymander, see § 70. 

* We do not mean to imply that the initiative and referendum may 
not be at times a valuable safeguard: we mean merely to call attention 
to the reason why any safeguard is felt by many to be needed. If 
most people had been satisfied with the representation they received, 
the initiative and referendum movement would probably have aroused 
little enthusiasm. 
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representation in the legislative bodies. In the years before 
us, as the country fills up and our natural resources are de- 
pleted, our democracy will be subjected to terrific strains. It 
behooves us, therefore, to put it on a foundation sounder than 
the single-member district system of electing representatives. 


CHAPTER III 
THE BLOCK VOTE OR GENERAL TICKET 


§ 38. The term “block vote” or “general ticket” means, 
as was explained in Chapter I, the election of representa- 
tives in a block either at large or from a district electing 
several. The voter may mark as many distinct votes as 
there are members being elected together, and the candidates 
who receive most votes are elected. 

A few decades ago this system was common in many parts 
of the world; and it still persists in a number of places, in- 
cluding parts of our own country. It is used, for example, 
in New Jersey for the members for each county in the lower 
house of the legislature, in Pittsburgh for the city council, in 
some hundreds of our cities governed under the “city man- 
ager plan” for the council or commission,’ and in all our 
states for presidential electors. Before 1842 it was used in 
some of the states for Representatives in Congress. Before 
the adoption of proportional representation in Switzerland 
it was widely used there. For example, in 1862 in the Can- 
ton of Geneva, of the 96 members of the Council 44 were 
elected in a block from the city of Geneva, 38 in a block 
from the rural part of the canton on the left bank of the 
Rhone, and 14 in a block from the rural part on the right 
bank. In France tke block vote (scrutin de liste) has been 
adopted and displaced several times for parliamentary elec- 
tions, and even now the method of electing the Chamber of 

*It is used for the commission also in those of our cities which are 
governed under the ‘commission plan,” but we do not put those cities 
in this list because in them the commissioners have executive as well 


as deliberative duties. For a brief discussion of elections under the 
commission plan see § 175. 
34 
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Deputies is the same as the block vote in districts where all 
the candidates of one party or combination of parties receive 
the support of more than half the voters.” 

§ 39. A Monopoly for the Largest Group. The principle 
of this system was contrasted with that of the single-member 
district system and with that of the proportional system in 
Chapter I. It is simply the division of the whole community, 
or of a district which elects several representatives, into the 
winners, who usually elect all the representatives in ques- 
tion, and the losers, who usually elect nohe of them. 

But division, as we explained in Chapter I, is not properly 
applicable to such a purpose. When the members of the 
deliberative body make a decision, it is right, of course, that 
the voting should make a division between winners and losers. 
But when they are being elected, to serve in deliberation in 
place of the voters, what is required of the voting system is 
not division at all but condensation, the condensation of each 
sufficient quota of voters into its true spokesman. In other 
words every voter, as nearly as possible, should be allowed 
to help elect a spokesman, each sufficient number of voters 

'who can agree on one putting him into the body to deliberate 
and vote in place of themselves. 

A typical example of the results under the block vote when 
the voters are well organized in two parties is furnished by 
the election of twelve members of the Assembly of New 
Jersey by Essex County in 1919. The vote was as follows: 

average vote for twelve Democrats, 36,586; average vote for 
twelve Republicans, 33,075; average vote for twelve Socialists, 
2,906; average vote for twelve Single Tax candidates, 422. 
The Democratic voters, who numbered but half of the whole 
number, elected all twelve of the Assemblymen, the other 


voters none. 


2In the other districts, that is, where no party or combination of 
parties has secured the support of more than half the voters for each of 
its candidates, the result is determined according to rules which, though 
they still favor the largest party, give some representation to minorities. 
(See § 250.) 
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In the 1910 election of the Australian Senate, in which each 
of the six states elected three members by the block vote, 
the Labor Party, with 2,021,090 votes out of 4,018,218, se- 
cured every one of the eighteen seats.® 

These examples illustrate the most common and the most 
serious result of this system of electing representatives. The 
system usually deprives the minority or minorities in a large 
district—in the whole community if the election is at large 
and sometimes when it is not—of their share in the delibera- 
tions of the representative body. Of course the minority 
should not rule. But they should have a chance to express 
their opinions and their desires and to help form majorities 
in codperation with others in the body that is to make de- 
cisions on behalf of all. 

§ 40. Minority Rule Possible. But the block vote, usually 
so unfair to the minority, may sometimes be unfair to the 
majority. When the voters are not well organized in two 
parties, or when the adherents of the leading party do not 
limit the number of their candidates to the number of the 
seats to be filled, the result may be minority rule. In Bos- 
ton, for example, which elected three councilmen annually by 
the block vote from 1910 till 1923, the total of the votes for 
the three elected candidates was fewer in seven of those four- 
teen years than the total of the votes which did not elect any- 
body. The figures for the seven years referred to are as 
follows: 


Votes for All Three Votes for 
Elected Candidates Defeated Candidates 

MOU Dee ects cee aoe 63,480 91,287 

TOLD ac atatameree 70,446 71,297 

114s. Soh attank cemrteehes 63,669 72,299 

LOUG Pass ceresestie tte. 108,555 114,352 

TOUT cee eee 103,006 163,343 

192 Fe eect eee 166,048 260,396 

19220 oC emes. cae nee 67,969 


, 


In other words, from 1910 until 1923 in half of the Boston 


* These figures are taken from a pamphlet by Jeanne F. Young entitled 
The Senate: As it Is and as it Should Be, Adelaide, 1917. : 
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elections more than half of the votes cast had no effect on 
the result. 

Detroit, Dayton, and a number of other cities which use 
the block vote try to prevent such minority rule by means 
of an elimination primary. At the primary there is an open 
field, but at the final election only the survivors of the pri- 
mary, twice as many as are to be elected, appear on the 
ballot. Even this cannot assure majority rule. Though in 
most cases an absolute majority of votes are recorded in 
the final election for each of the successful candidates, many 
of them may represent merely a choice of evils. One voter’s 
favorites may have been eliminated at the primary. An- 
other’s may not have been even nominated because they were 
thought to have no chance of getting a majority vote. The 
number truly represented by the successful slate may be only 
a small minority. 

§41. The Acme of Instability. In connection with the 
single-member district system we mentioned the undue power 
of any group with enough votes to turn the scales. Under 
the block vote this power is multiplied: whenever the scales 
are turned in a district, not one but several members are 
changed. In 1918 a change of one-fifteenth of the votes in 
one county changed twelve of the sixty members of the New 
Jersey Assembly. 


ELECTION OF ASSEMBLYMEN, ESSEX COUNTY, N. J. 


Republican Democratic 


Average Vote, 1917 ........... 29,643 28,339 
Members Elected, 1917 ....... 12 0 
Average Vote, 1918 ........... 25,423 30,862 
Members Elected, 1918 ....... 0” 12 


The block vote is a form of direct as opposed to repre- 
sentative government: under it all the chief issues are de- 
cided at the polls without the help of deliberation before- 
hand by a suitable body of elected leaders. It is therefore 
strange that the system should ever be supported in its ex- 
treme form—the block vote at large—by business and pro- 
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fessional men who consider themselves conservative. Yet, 
especially in connection with the “manager plan” of city gov- 
ernment, it has been supported by such men in many Ameri- 
can cities. From the point of view of sound conservatism, 
as well as from that of sound progressivism, such a system 
is highly dangerous. It may result in “good government” 
for a time, but it cannot provide a stable basis for ordered 
progress. A few votes may turn the scale at any time, chang- 
ing a body composed wholly of conservatives or reactionaries 
to one composed wholly of progressives or radicals, and vice 
versa. 

A recent striking example of the dangers of this system is 
furnished by the Greek Parliamentary elections of 1920.* 
Greece uses the block vote in large districts. In the dis- 
trict made up of Attica and Beeotia, which was to elect 
twenty-two members of parliament, former Premier Venizelos 
and all the other candidates of his party were defeated and 
the twenty-two candidates of the opposing party were elected. 
As the Venizelists cast in the district about 39,000 votes 
for each of their twenty-two candidates, which was almost 
five-elevenths of the total vote, they deserved to elect about 
five-elevenths of the twenty-two members. Under a propor- 
tional system of election, in other words, they would have 
elected in that district M. Venizelos himself and eight or nine 
of the other strongest candidates of his party. In the district 
of Patras, where sixteen members of parliament were elected, 
the result was similar: the Venizelist votes, though number- 
ing 19,000 to their opponents’ 23,000, did not elect a single 
member, the anti-Venizelists electing all sixteen. We need 
not go over the results in all the districts: the general out- 
come was summed up by M. Venizelos himself in an inter- 
view published in the London Observer of February 6, 1921: 
“Tf the votes actually cast were computed on a proportional 
representation basis, the result would be that nearly one-half 


“Our account is taken from J. H. Humphreys’ Practical Aspects of 
Electoral Reform, King, London, 1922. 
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of the deputies would belong to the Venizelist party, and the 
rest to all other parties put together—those of Rhallis, 
Gounaris, Stratos, and Constantine respectively.” 

It was therefore solely on account of the gross inequity of 
the electoral system of Greece that M. Venizelos was made 
powerless. Instead of being in parliament at the head of 
the largest party in the body, and therefore either entrusted 
with the Government himself or so strong in opposition as 
to be able to outvote the Government on any issue on which 
he could secure a few additional votes, he became an exile 
from his country without regular parliamentary means of 
exerting his rightful influence on her policies. And what hap- 
pened? The anti-Venizelist Government of Greece, unre- 
strained by a powerful opposition party in Parliament, per- 
sisted in their great military adventure against Angora, which 
ended in one of the most sweeping and humiliating military 
disasters of modern history, the annihilation of the Greek 
army and the burning of Smyrna. This appalling blow would 
almost certainly not have fallen upon Greece if M. Venizelos 
had been in her parliament supported by as many deputies 
as his adherents in the country deserved. For in July, 1921, 
after France, Italy, and Great Britain had offered to mediate 
between Greece and the Turkish Government at Angora, 
and Greece had declined the offer “on military grounds,” M. 
Venizelos wrote to a political friend, in a letter afterwards 
published in the London Times: “The refusal of the Govern- 
ment to accept even in principle the intervention of the Powers 
is its last crime against Greece.” 

True.representation might, of course, have equally disastrous 
military results. But in such a case the people would have 
only themselves to blame. They would not be struck down 
by a mere political device created to be their servant. 

§ 42. The visible errors shown by the block vote are gross. 
Tens of thousands of votes are entirely wasted, having no 
effect whatever on the result. Majority rule is not assured. 
Great minorities fail to elect to the representative bodies 
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spokesmen to whom they are entitled. It was on account of 
these patent defects of the block vote that it was outlawed 
by Congress in 1842 for the election of Representatives. 

It was also on this account that it has been given up by 
one after another of the many countries that once used it. 
The vacillation of France is especially interesting. Between 
1820 and 1890 France abandoned the block vote for parlia- 
mentary elections no less than four times. Each time, how- 
ever, she flopped from the fire into the frying-pan, from the 
block vote to the single-member district system. And each 
time, when the frying-pan got too hot, she flopped back again 
into the fire. 

In 1885 France and Great Britain presented the amusing 
spectacle of adopting each other’s discarded election systems: 
France adopted the block vote, which Great Britain was then 
discarding,’ and Great Britain adopted for most districts the 
single-member district system, which France was then dis- 
carding. “What fools,” one is tempted to say, “these mortals 
be!” But we will not say it, for have not Boston and Los 
Angeles recently changed from the block vote to the ward 
plan, and have not many American cities, particularly among 
those which. have adopted the city manager plan, changed 
from the ward plan to the block vote? 

§ 43. Invisible Errors. Under the block system as well 
as under the single-member district system, as either is ordi- 
narily carried out with the voter restricted to marking on his 
ballot only one choice for each place to be filled, the obvious 
visible errors to which we have called attention are not the 
only ones. How many of the 36,586 voters in Essex County, 
New Jersey, for example, who voted for the Democratic 
candidates in 1919 and who appear from the returns to have 
elected twelve representatives to the State Assembly, voted 

*Up to that time most of the members of the House of Commons had 
been elected by the block vote from two-member districts. In 1885 
most of those districts, together with a few larger ones in which the 


limited vote described in § 44 had been used, were divided into single- 
member districts. 
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for those successful Democratic candidates not because they 
really wanted them as their representatives above all others 
but because they liked them better than any others who had 
any chance of being elected? We shall never know; but 
inquiry among the voters where such a system is in use will 
convince any student of elections that many of those who 
voted for the successful candidates nevertheless feel misrep- 
resented, thwarted, and baffled. As the votes were not trans- 
ferable, they did not nominate rivals to the regular candidates 
of their party no matter how little they liked those candi- 
dates. And in the election itself, as the votes were not trans- 
ferable, they gave quite as much thought to which candidates 
on the ballot could be elected as to which they really preferred. 


CHAPTER IV 
MINORITY AND PROPORTIONAL SYSTEMS 


§44. The Limited Vote. The crudest election system 
intended to give representation to minorities is what is known 
as the “limited vote.” Under it several representatives are 
elected together, but the voter is -limited to voting for some 
specified number less than the whole. In Boston, for ex- 
ample, where the system was applied to the election of the 
twelve aldermen from 1894 to 1898 inclusive, each voter was 
restricted to voting for seven, and the twelve persons who 
received most votes were declared elected. The results in 
the Boston election of 1898 were as follows, the twelve can- 
didates in italics being elected: 

VOTES FOR ALDERMEN, BOSTON, 1898 


Democratic Republican Socialist Labor 
Barry, ...+..: 19,677 Adams ...... 3306 Ballam Jo... 1734 
Ine concves 16,221 Berwin ...... 17,402" Beck Ax eee 1,884 
DON scroaietoses 15,509 Codman..... 18,734 Dyer ........ 1,888 
IDO. nos book 15,700 Colby ..:... 16,878 Freedman ... 1,526 
Doyle jive. 17,962 Presho ...... 18,059  Giguire ..... 1,140 
McDonald 15,936 Albee ....... 13,720 Greenman ... 1,127 
ODoolé snc 16,345 Averill ...... 1,664 ess hres ies 1,208 
Bracket ..... 14,554 Bigelow ..... 6,349 Langen ..... 645 
Bradley ..... 2.500 Brooks eee 12,086 Murphy ..... 1,288 
Casey ....5. Oe2l Bryant: seca 3,542 Raasch ...... 615 
Morgan ..... 6,572 Crocker ..... 15,412 Simmons .... 691 
Mahoney 14,740 lyon ....... 6,243 Thiebault 709 
INornis” Siac 14,647 Newmarch ... 10,825 
Norton eecrers 12,889 Paige ....... 14,819 
Qwinnwee eee 15,011 Wagner ..... 5,853 
Totals eee 204,611 179,952 14,455 

Scattering, 233. 
In this case the result was fair according to the ballots. But 


it might have been very unfair if the two leading parties 
had not happened to waste votes about equally. Suppose, for 
example, that, with the Democrats voting as they did, the 


Republicans had. kept down the number of their nominees to 
42 
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ten and had divided their votes about equally among them. 
Then each of the ten Republican candidates would have re- 
ceived about 17,995 votes (for that is one tenth of the total 
Republican vote) and would have been elected. Or suppose, 
with the Republicans voting as they did, the Democrats had 
kept down the number of their nominees to ten and had divided 
their votes about equally among them. Then each of the 
ten Democratic candidates would have received about 20,461 
votes (for that is one tenth of the total Democratic vote) and 
would have been elected. The fairness of the result, in short, 
may depend largely on the number of candidates among 
whom each party distributes its votes and on how skilfully 
it does the distributing. This means, of course, that under 
this system, as under the ordinary single-member district 
system (without preferential voting), the voters of a party 
are virtually compelled to forego nominating rivals to the 
“regular” candidates of their party whether those candidates 
are satisfactory or not. Under it, therefore, the party ma- 
chine is not easily controlled by the voters, and many of 
the ballots fail to express the real will of those who cast them. 
If the largest party plays its cards rightly, it can often win 
more than its share regardless of what the opposition may 
do. This may be illustrated by the results of the limited 
vote when used for the election of three members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament from Birmingham in 1880. Each voter was 
allowed to mark his ballot for two candidates. But by dint 
of strict party discipline the Liberal majority divided its votes 
about equally among three, with the following result: * 


; Liberals ateitdiig tig : 
PP. AY Mintz ..j0...55.+- 22,969 Major F. Burnaby ...... 15,735 
DOU Bre btemtas. ce s+ 6 20,079 Hon. A. C. G. Calthorpe. 14,208 
Joseph Chamberlain ..... 19,544 
62,592 29,943 


1From Humphreys, Proportional Representation. The complete ex- 
‘clusion of the minority shown in this example must be admitted to be 
somewhat exceptional. In 39 contests for the British House of Com- 
‘mons held under the limited vote in 1868, 1874, and 1880 it occurred 


only six times. 
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The Conservatives, who cast nearly a third of all the votes, 
deserved one of the seats, but they did not get one, and noth- 
ing they could have done with their votes would have helped 
them. To be sure of winning one seat out of three when 
each voter has two votes, it is necessary to get the support 
of a full two-fifths of the voters. 

What would have happened in the Birmingham election 
if the Liberal voters had failed to distribute their 62,592 
votes nearly equally among three Liberal candidates? They 
would have elected only two, or, if four Liberals had been 
nominated, perhaps only one. To elect the greatest possible 
number they had to distribute their votes among no more 
and no less than three; and among that number they had 
to distribute their votes nearly equally. Both these acts re- 
quired the bondage of the individual Liberal to the party 
organization. Indeed, the constant appeal of the Liberal lead- 
ers to their followers in this election was, “Vote as you are 
told and we'll carry you through”; and the results showed 
that under the limited vote the principle of that appeal would 
surely be forced upon both of the leading parties. The party 
discipline required by the system created a feeling of irrita- 
tion in the Parliamentary districts where it was used. This 
facilitated its abandonment in 1885. 

That the limited vote should have been adopted for a 
considerable number of uses in this country and several others, 
where true representation was desired, is a good example of 
men’s astonishing laziness in these matters of voting. If 
a twentieth part of. the thought that has been devoted to 
advertising patent medicines during the last century had been 
put on voting, which is the very basis of modern govern- 
ments, such a makeshift as the limited vote would scarcely 
have been used anywhere. Yet often, because of the unwill- 
ingness of most people to consider anything very different 
from what they were accustomed to, the limited vote has 
been the best that could be got. 

The following are a few of the bodies, in addition to the 
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Board of Aldermen of Boston, for which the limited vote has 
been used: many members of the Parliaments and local coun- 
cils of Spain (from 1876) and Portugal (from 1884), all rep- 
resentative bodies in Colombia from 1915 till the present 
time, the Chamber of Deputies and the Provincial Parlia- 
ments of Brazil from 1875 till 1881, about one third of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Italy from 1882 till 1891 (175 of the 
members, from 35 districts), municipal councils in Italy since 
1889,? part of the British Parliament (40 members from 13 
districts) in the general elections of 1868, 1874, and 1880, 
the elected members of the Council of Government of Malta 
from 1861 till 1888, municipal councils in Chile from 
1874 till 1890, the New York County Supervisors from 1857 
till 1870, the Board of Aldermen of New York from 1873 
till 1887, the Supreme Court judges, county commissioners, 
and county auditors of Pennsylvania since 1873, Superior 
Court judges of Pennsylvania from 1895 till 1915, 28 dele- 
gates-at-large to the Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1873, and 32 delegates-at-large to the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1867. 

The earliest proposal of the limited vote of which we have 
found record is that in the Constitution for France proposed 
to the Convention February 15 and 16, 1793, by a committee 
of which Condorcet was the reporting member. Its inclusion 
in that document is attributed to Condorcet. 

The earliest proposal of the limited vote in the English- 

_ speaking world, so far as we know, was that by William Mack- 
worth Praed, the poet, in a committee of the British Parlia- 
ment in 1831. Praed advocated its use for the election of the 
House of Commons. 

§ 45. The Single Non-Transferable Vote. The simplest 
system which deserves the name of proportional representa- 
tion is the “single non-transferable vote.” This is a special 


2This chapter goes to press before we have learned to what extent 
these elections may have been affected by the podesta system of munici- 
pal government now (January, 1926) being established in Italian cities 
by Mussolini. 
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form of the limited vote. Under it the districts elect several 
members each, but each voter is allowed to vote for only 
one. The candidates who receive most votes are declared 
elected. 

How this works out can be shown best by an example. 
Suppose that there are five members to be elected from the 
district and that the number of voters is 116.* Suppose also 
that the real first choices of the voters are as follows: Hughes 
(Republican) 30, Hoover (Republican) 17, McAdoo (Demo- 
crat) 15, Smith (Democrat) 15, Davis (Democrat) 13, Brook- 
hart. (Progressive Republican) 12, Wheeler (Progressive 
Democrat) 8, Smoot (Republican) 4, Foster (Workers’ Party) 
2. Then the result of the election, if every voter actually 
marked his first choice according to his real will, would be 
the election of the five highest in the list above, namely, 
Hughes, Hoover, McAdoo, Smith, and Davis. Two parties 
would thus secure representation, but the Republicans, with 
more votes than the Democrats, would elect fewer members; 
and the Progressives, with nearly half as many votes as gave 
three seats to the Democrats, would elect none at all.* 

But even before the first election has been carried out 
under this system it will be evident to many that some of 
the ballots are almost sure to be wasted if every one votes 
thus according to his real will. The most popular candi- 
dates will probably get more than they need, and the less 
popular too few to have any chance. And so the shrewd party 
managers will ask themselves how few will suffice to insure 
a candidate’s election, and will proceed to distribute the votes 
of their followers accordingly. 

They do not know, of course, the exact number of those 
who will come out to vote. They must guess at that. But 
the rest is merely an easy problem in arithmetic. As every 
voter is to have but one vote, and us five representatives are 


*Small numbers are used in this example for the sake of simplicity. 
The same principles would apply, of course, to great masses of voters. 

*The single non-transferable vote can be unfair not only to parties, 
but to groups within parties and to independent groups. 
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to be elected, it is evident on a minute’s reflection that if 
there are to be 116 voters the number of voters required to 
support a candidate in order to make his election certain 
is 20. Why? Because 20 is barely more than a sixth of 
116, and a number that is more than a sixth of 116 can be 
contained in 116 only five times. Test the answer: would a 
candidate who received 20 votes be quite certain to be one 
of the five highest? Yes, for though four others might also 
get 20 each, that would use up 100 votes in all, and there 
would be only 16 left for a sixth candidate. 

After going through this reasoning the party managers 
would limit their nominations and instruct their followers ac- 
cordingly. The Progressives, finding that they had enough 
‘votes to be sure of electing one but not two, would withdraw 
the candidacy of Wheeler, let us say, and cast all their 20 
votes for Brookhart. This action would leave four seats to 
be contested for by the two major parties. The Republicans 
would probably try to win three of them by dividing their 
votes more equally among their three candidates. In this 
they would be successful if the weaker Democrats tried to 
“do the same thing. But if the Democratic managers only 
tried to elect two, they could be sure of electing them, for 
they could give each of two candidates the 20 votes suffi- 
cient to insure election. Davis, let us say, would be forced 
to withdraw, and the vote actually cast might be about as 
follows: McAdoo 22, Smith 21, Brookhart 20, Hughes 18, 
Hoover 17, Smoot 16, Foster 2. Two Republicans, two Demo- 
crats, and one Progressive would be elected. 

It is evident that the single non-transferable vote in multi- 
member districts may be expected to work out usually in 
the approximate proportional representation of organized 
parties. But this result will come about only if strict party 
discipline is maintained and if no party seriously over-esti- 
mates the number of votes that it can poll. The system will 
bring little new freedom to nominate candidates or to vote 
in accordance with the real will of the voter. If a party 
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greatly over-estimates the number of members it can expect 
to elect, it may distribute its votes among so many candidates 
as to fail to elect any, even though it deserves several. Like- 
wise, if it under-estimates its strength or fails to enforce 
party discipline in dividing its votes evenly among its can- 
didates, it may lose one or more seats to which it is properly 
entitled. If a voter disapproves of any of the candidates 
nominated by the machine of his party and wishes to nomi- 
nate one or more rivals for the support of the party voters, 
he is immediately told by the party managers, and rightly,® 
just as he would be under our old system of voting, that to 
nominate rivals for the party support will waste party votes 
and perhaps seriously reduce the party’s representation. And 
finally, if a rival to the regular candidates of a party is ever 
nominated, the voters who prefer him face the prospect of 
throwing their votes away if they vote for him. 

The restriction of the voter’s freedom under this propor- 
tional system is no greater, of course, than it is under either 
the single-member district system or the block vote as carried 
out with the ordinary non-transferable ballot; but, on the 
other hand, it is not much less. The voter can, it is true, 
vote for a minority party without throwing his vote away, 
but he must submit to party discipline in order to do so. This 
system may be said, therefore, to result in the substantially 
proportional representation of organized parties but not in 
such an extension of the voter’s freedom as is made by the 
introduction of the proportional principle in connection with 
that of the transferability of the vote. 

The single non-transferable vote is used for the elections of 
the Japanese House of Representatives. It was adopted for 
most members in 1900, but between 1919 and 1925 was used 
for only 171 members out of 464. At the present time it is 
used for all members of the House. It is also used for 
provincial assembly elections, for which purpose it was in 


"Unless the party managers withdraw one of their own candidates, 
which they might conceivably be forced to do. : 
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effect prior to 1889 and reéstablished in 1900.6 An account 
of its use in Japan until about 1911 by Mr. Kametaro 
Hayashida, formerly Chief Secretary of the Japanese House 
of Representatives, who introduced the system, will be 
found in Appendix I of J. H. Humphreys’ book, Propor- 
tional Representation. Mr. Hayashida gives the returns from 
several of the districts, showing that the system works out 
with occasional exceptions in the representation of each 
party in reasonable proportion to its voting strength. Follow- 
ing are the results in the Tokyo district of the elections of 
May 15, 1908: 


Seats in 
. Proportion Seats 
Parties Votes to Votes Obtained 
Seiyu-Kwai (Liberals) .......... 6,579 2.71 2 
Konsei-honto (Progressives) ..... 2,216 0.91 1 
Daido-ha (Conservatives) ....... 2,879 1.18 2 
Yuko-Kwai (Radicals) .......... 4,656 1.91 2 
Churitsu (independents) ......... 10,414 4.29 4 
Toi, Cee, HP 26,744 11.00 rt 


The general use of the single non-transferable vote was 
abolished under the leadership of Premier Hara in 1919 be- 
cause even so crude a form of proportional representation was 
thought by him and his followers to give the voters too much 
freedom and thus interfere with the development of large 
well-disciplined parties. It was re-established, however, with 
a greatly extended franchise, by the electoral law of 1925. 
_ Each district now elects from three to five members with a 
- single vote for each voter.’ - 

The Chinese provisional Constitution of 1912 provided for 
the use of the single non-transferable vote, with some im- 
portant restrictions, for the national Senate and House of 


For this information we are indebted to Suichiro Tanaka, LL.D., 


| Professor of Politics, University of Tokyo. ; 
™See “The New Japanese Electoral Law” by Harold S. Quigley, 


- American Political Science Review, May, 1925. 
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Representatives and for provincial assemblies. The first elec- 
tions were held in 1913. To what extent, if any, the system 
may still be used in China we are not informed. 

The single non-transferable vote is used, under Act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1917, for the election at large of 
five of Porto Rico’s nineteen senators and of four of her thirty- 
nine representatives. It has been used for a few other public 
elections also in the United States and other countries. 

§ 46. Cumulative Voting. Where several representatives 
are elected together in a district or at large cumulative voting 
is sometimes allowed with the object of carrying out the 
principle of proportional representation. The most conspicu- 
ous example of cumulative voting in the United States is its 
use under the Illinois Constitution of 1870,8 for the election 
of all the members of the state House of Representatives in 
districts electing three members each. 

The provisions for cumulative voting of the Illinois Consti- 
tution are these: ‘In all elections of representatives afore- 
said, each qualified voter may cast as many votes for one 
candidate as there are representatives to be elected, or may 
distribute the same, or equal parts thereof, among the can- 
didates, as he shall see fit; and the candidates highest in 
votes shall be declared elected.” 

Under such provisions a party which polls more than one 
fourth of the votes of a three-member district is sure, if 
it gives all its votes to one candidate, to elect one of the 
three representatives. A party polling more than two fourths 
of the votes is sure, if it divides its votes equally between two 
candidates, of electing both. A party polling more than three 
fourths of the votes is sure, if it divides its votes equally 
among three candidates, of electing all three. In this respect 
the effects of this system are the same as those of the single 
non-transferable vote. In fact, if the cumulative system re- 
quired cumulation on one candidate, or if the other system 


* Adopted under the indirect igi of Senator Charles R. Bucka- 
lew of Pennsylvania. See § 1 
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allowed the voter to divide his single vote into fractional 
parts for two or more candidates, there would be no differ- 
ence in principle between them whatever. 

But the difference in mechanism between the two systems 
may produce different results, for the cumulative vote makes 
organizing easier. In London, in the election of the old 
School Board of fifteen members by the cumulative vote, it 
was possible for the leaders of a minority group to issue 
such an instruction as “Give five votes to each of our nomi- 
nees, A, B and C.” This was much simpler than organizing 
three separate blocks of electors to vote solely for A, B, and C, 
respectively. 

But under the cumulative system also the individual voter 
cannot follow his own preferences freely without fear of 
wasting his vote. For if a group or party supports too many 
candidates or too few, it may not elect as many as it should. 

The actual working of the cumulative system in Illinois 
may be described by the following passages from an article 
on the subject in the City Club Bulletin, the journal of the 
City Club of Chicago, for February 16, 1920: 


The cumulative system therefore makes it necessary that 
each party gauge its strength in advance of the election, 
and concentrate its votes in the election upon the number 
of candidates it thinks it possible to elect. The majority 
party able to elect two may lose one of the two if it 
places three in the field, and there have been some instances 
of a party failing to obtain under the cumulative system 
a represéntation in proportion to its strength because of 
its placing too many candidates in the field.® ... From 
what has been said above it will be seen that the cumula- 


®TIn the six elections from 1914 to 1924 this happened only once. But 
in the same elections 29 seats were lost by parties which had under- 
estimated their strength and nominated too few. In about half the 
districts the largest party nominates two candidates for the three places, 
‘the other party one, and there is no contest. When there is a contest, 
it is usually between two Republicans and two Democrats, with very 
little opposition from independents. A study of “Cumulative Voting in 
Illinois,” by Professor B. F. Moore, was published in the University of 
Illinois Studies in Social Sciences in 1919. 
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tive system does not weaken party discipline, as it was 
supposed in 1870 that it would do;but that it has had 
precisely the opposite effect of making party discipline 
necessary if one party is to make an effective use of its 
voting strength... . 


Notable instances of the use of the cumulative vote, in addi- 
tion to that in Illinois, are for the Chamber of Deputies of 
Chile since 1874, for the Senate and municipal councils in 
Chile since 1890, for Presidential Electors in Chile from 1890 
till 1925, for School Boards in Englend from 1870 till 1902, 
for School Boards in Scotland from 1872 till 1918,°° for the 
Legislative Council (Upper House) of Cape Colony from 1853 
till 1909, and for four members-at-large of the Board of Con- 
trol and the twelve members-at-large of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Toronto from 1903 till 1905. 

The cumulative method of voting is widely used in America 
in the election of directors of private corporations. In some 
states, indeed, namely Arizona, California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
West Virginia, the right of stockholders to use it is assured 
by provisions to that effect in the state constitution. 

§ 47. List Systems.’* The shortcomings of the single non- 
transferable vote and of its variant, the cumulative vote, can 
be remedied by making the vote transferable, so that a vote 
which would be wasted if counted for the voter’s first choice 
can be made effective for someone else. The remedy is less or 
more effective according to whether the party, the candidate, 
or the voter himself decides to whom his vote shall go if it is 
transferred. 

In most European countries and some others it is the party 
which decides. A vote not needed for one candidate is used for 
another of the same party, who may or may not be the voter’s 


* When it was replaced by proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote (see § 158). 
“In French, scrutin de liste avec la représentation proportionelle. . 
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next choice. Candidates are nominated not singly but in 
party lists. The voter votes primarily for a list and only 
secondarily, if at all, for a particular candidate. The several 
seats for each multi-member district are allotted to the lists 
contesting for them substantially in proportion to the votes 
they have polled. In this way nearly every voter helps to 
elect a candidate of his favorite party, whether he helps the 
particular candidate he likes best or not. 

The methods of assigning the seats won by each party to 
particular candidates are many and various. They are de- 
scribed, with other significant details of list system procedure, 
in Appendix VII. Many of them are sincere attempts to make 
the voter’s wishes supreme, but none is wholly successful: 
none of them allows the voter complete freedom in the expres- 
sion of his preferences with full assurance that the preferences 
expressed will not in any degree defeat his wishes. 

Moreover, list systems have the obvious disadvantage of 
treating every voter as a member of a party. A voter who 
does not wholly approve of any party and would prefer to 
limit his support to particular candidates (who may or may 
‘not be on the same party list) has no means of doing so. 
Theoretically he can nominate a list of his own; but unless 
that list polls the necessary quota, all votes cast for it are 
wasted. All list systems of P. R. put some restraint upon the 
independent voter. 

The political effects of these systems are discussed further 
in the next chapter. 

_ §48. The Schedule System. A proportional system often 
advocated, but nowhere, so far as we know, adopted, is the 
“schedule system,” according to which votés are cast for par- 
ticular candidates, and transferred, if not needed for those 
candidates, to others designated by them. Candidates are 
nominated singly by petition. After all nominations have been 
made each candidate is allowed to file a list of the other candi- 
dates, arranged in an order of preference, to whom his ballots 
are to be transferred if he cannot be helped to election by 
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them. These lists are made public before the election so that 
each voter may know for whom his ballot is likely to count if 
it cannot help his favorite. In reality he must vote not merely 
for a candidate but for a list of candidates in a predetermined 
order. 

The counting procedure, not important in itself, may be help- 
ful as an introduction to the better proportional system to be 
considered next. We may illustrate it by reference to the ex- 
ample already used in explaining the single non-transferable 
vote. Let us suppose that the preference lists of the nine can- 
didates are as indicated in parentheses below and that the 
voters are all sufficiently satisfied with the lists of their real 
favorites to vote for them. The vote would then stand as 
follows: 


Hughes (Hoover, Smoot) .:..........00eeeeeeeces 30 
Hoover (Hughes, Smoot, Davis) ................. 17 
McAdoo (Wheeler, Davis, Smith, Brookhart)...... 15 


Smith (Davis, McAdoo, Wheeler) ............... 15 
Davis (Smith, McAdoo, Wheeler, Hoover, Hughes) 13 
Brookhart (Wheeler, McAdoo) ................-- 12 


Wheeler (Brookhart, McAdoo, Smith, Davis)...... 8 
Smoot (CHughes; ELOover) ss .< a4 sionicle seis ceieie steisiets saat 4 
BOSUETEAS Sco oe conn oe etek cme e acne tule oe eats 2 

Total, giak «2.c,. ctete te wtecorahtesya aersiete + Start eiareea ote 116 


With five to be elected and a total of 116 valid votes, the 
quota sufficient to insure election is 20, as already explained 
in connection with the single non-transferable vote. Hughes 
is declared elected. His 10 surplus votes are credited to 
Hoover and Smoot, the candidates next in line on the Hughes 
list. Hoover gets 3, just enough to elect him, and Smoot the 
other 7, bringing his total up to 11. As there are no more 
surplus votes, Foster, the candidate lowest on the poll, is de- 
clared defeated. Since Foster has indicated no other candi- 
dates to whom his 2 votes may be transferred, they become 
ineffective..* Wheeler is now lowest on the poll. He is de- 


* Such votes or ballots, under this and other systems, we shall usually 
refer to as “exhausted.” The term “ineffective,” which the P. R. League 
has used in this sense for many years, has been found to be too easily 
confused with “invalid.” 
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clared defeated and his 8 votes are transferred to Brookhart, 
securing the latter’s election. The next to go out is Smoot. 
His 11 votes—4 of his own and 7 received from Hughes—all 
become ineffective, since the other candidates on the Smoot 
and Hughes lists are already elected. Davis is then dropped 
and 10 of his 13 votes are used to complete the quotas of 
Smith and McAdoo, thus bringing the election to an end.1® 

This system was apparently first devised by Walter Baily, 
an English barrister, in 1869. In 1872 it was advocated by 
Archibald E. Dobbs of Carricfergus, Ireland, as a simplifica- 
tion of the Hare system or single transferable vote next to be 
described. It was known in America for many years as the 
Gove system on account of its advocacy by William H. Gove, 
a member of the legislature of Massachusetts.1* 


* This procedure may be summarized as follows: 


3 3 o r) 3 

e232 S oe + oe = S2, ie ez, ae 
Hughes ..| 30|\—10] 20] ..| 20| ..| 20] ..| 20] ..| 20Elected 
Hoover Re og ol et onl et a0, al | od lk 
MeAdoos.| 181 |. 95) 2s )e45\) 98] Ll a5) +5} 20° > « 
Gairtehe de gf GU le c|pe25| eee lind | eh? 15] cle bl | S| 20 he 
Davis | 13] ..[ 13] .-| 13] ..[ a3, .. | 13|213 sia shake ever Shee 
Brookhart.| 12] ..| 12] ..| 12/+8| 20] ..| 20] .. 20 “ 
Wheeler..| 8| ..| 8| --| 81|—8| | .-[--|_«, Bu sees 
Smoot 5 RY a ae sr re ee ee Myke taste 
Foster vn Oe Wa | ES a WG OP FS gaidiiee ieries 
el Se Zl 4 2\4+-11 13] +3 16 
Le ls LUG? ee UGH) Pe PIG Se E1G) te 216) e116 


To be elected, 5. Quota = [116+ (64+1)] +1=20. | 
% Mise Gone ieaiiet the system in a form slightly different from 
that described. According to his plan each candidate was to name 4& 
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Although based in fact on the Hare system, this system 
really resembles the list systems more closely than the Hare.*° 
The voter has a choice among a greater variety of lists than 
under other list systems, but he has no opportunity, as under 
the Hare system, to make a list of his own. 

§49. The Single Transferable Vote. Although, as we 
have seen, the list and schedule systems are both really based 
on a single transferable vote for each voter, the term “single 
transferable vote” is almost always reserved for the system 
of P. R. under which the transfer is governed not by the party 
or by the candidate but by the voter himself. This system is 
usually known in this country as the Hare system, from one 
of its originators, Thomas Hare. In Denmark it is known 
as the Andrae system, from Carl Christopher Georg Andrae 
of that country, who devised it still earlier.*® 

As with all proportional systems, several candidates are 
elected from each district.17 Candidates are usually nominated 
singly by petition. The voter casts his vote by expressing 


preferred list of the other candidates, but with no order of preference 
among them. If any of his votes were transferred, they would go to 
the candidates on his list who stood highest on the poll at the time. 
Although this modification was devised to give more power to the 
voters, it would actually make their task more difficult. It would make 
it impossible to know for whom.a vote was likely to count. If it were 
applied to our example, a Republican supporter of Hoover might hesi- 
tate to vote for Hoover for fear of helping Davis, who was the last 
choice on the Hoover list, at the expense of Hughes and Smoot. For 
the same reason Hoover might leave Davis off his list in the first place. 
Both voters and candidates would be hampered in their expressions of 
choice, and consequently more votes would probably be wasted or used 
contrary to the voters’ wishes. 

*Tn fact, Walter Baily suggested in 1872 that the transfer lists of the 
candidates might be arranged by the nominators instead of by the 
candidates themselves and that candidates might be included in the 
transfer lists who did not head lists of their own. This slight change 
would obviously make the schedule system into a form of list system. 

* For a brief account of the origin and development of the single 
transferable vote see Chapter IX. 

“The same system may be used, however, for the election of a single 
person, in which case it is usually called the “alternative vote.” When 
so used it is not a proportional system, of course, but a good system 
of majority preferential voting, suitable for the selection of a single 
administrative official by a representative body, but not for the election 
of the representative body itself. See Appendix X (2). 
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freely his own order of preference among the candidates, mark- 
ing as many choices as he cares to express, usually by means of 
the figures 1, 2, 3, etc. When the ballots are counted, his 
vote is credited to his first choice unless it is found that his 
first choice cannot possibly be helped to election by it, 
in which case it is credited to the first of his later choices 
whom it can help. The count is exactly like the count of 
the schedule system already described except that when sur- 
plus votes or votes of a defeated candidate are to be trans- 
ferred they are transferred not in a batch but separately, 
each to the next available choice of the particular voter who 
cast it. 

This is the system which we recommend for the election of 
representative bodies. It will be discussed further in succeed- 
ing chapters. 

§ 50. The Proxy System. Under the proxy system each 
voter votes for one person only. All who receive a required 
small minimum of votes are elected. And in the representative 
body each member’s vote is multiplied by the number of the 
voters who elected him.** 

This system, which combines great convenience and sim- 
plicity with apparent arithmetical perfection, has naturally 
fascinated many minds. In every generation appear persons 
who imagine themselves to be the first to think of applying 
it to the election of public bodies and who have little patience 
with anyone who advocates anything less simple and obvious. 
Yet the proxy system has never been adopted, so far as we 
know, for the election of any important public body, and it 
is not generally favored by persons trained in history and 
politics. In 1867 it was, it is true, advocated for the legislature 
of New York in a memorial to the Constitutional Convention 
of that state presented by the Personal Representation Society 
and written by Simon Sterne, then one of the leading pro- 


Tt may be provided also that those who vote for candidates below 
the required minimum may vote again for others. This would require 
either a preferential ballot or one which was not secret. 
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portionalists of the country; but it does not seem to have 
been favored by that Society for more than a short time.” 

The chief objection to the proxy system is that it makes the 
members unequal on the floor of the representative chamber. 
It may be said, of course, that they ought to be unequal there 
if they are unequal in their backing; but the equality of mem- 
bers in a representative body is a very old tradition, which 
few will be willing to abandon if justice can be done in some 
other way. Who can foresee the practical consequences of 
allowing a small minority of the members to hold a majority 
of the votes, a state of affairs not at all unlikely under the 
proxy system? 

As usually advocated, the proxy system is open to other 
grave objections. It is usually proposed that the voters be 
allowed to change their votes or proxies at any time. This 
could not be done, however, without giving up the secret ballot, 
the need for which in public elections is too well recognized 
to require argument here. And even if it could be done with 
a secret ballot, it would seem to us very undesirable. For 
members who gained or lost in voting power as the result of 
every vote they cast would be likely very soon to lose their 
independence of judgment and become mere puppets pulled 
by strings. It would be bad enough if those who pulled the 
strings were the entire body of voters, for the problems of 
government are far too intricate for the average busy person 
to decide intelligently in detail. But it might easily be still 
worse: those who actually used their power over the mem- 
bers might be the few with special interests opposed to those 
of the many. The cause of democracy is better served if we 
do not require too much of the voter. Let him decide occa- 
sionally, perhaps, a question of public policy of sufficient 


* The American Federation of Labor, the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, the British Labor Party, and many other labor bodies give the 
delegates of each union as many votes as the union has members. 
Though this is a proxy system, it is not the proxy system of P. R., for 
the delegates have votes not only for those who voted for them but 
also for those members of their unions who voted against them. 
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importance to demand a referendum vote. But for the great 
bulk of necessary legislation let him choose periodically a 
representative in whose judgment and integrity he has con- 
fidence and leave that representative unhampered in the exer- 
cise of his trust. In most respects the wise words of Edmund 
Burke to the electors of Bristol are as true in the United States 
to-day as they were in England in 1774: “If government were 
a matter of will upon any side, yours, without question, ought 
to be superior. But government and legislation are matters 
of reason and judgment, and not of inclination; and what sort 
of reason is that in which the determination precedes the dis- 
cussion; in which one set of men deliberate and another de- 
cide; and where those who form the conclusion are perhaps 
three hundred miles distant from those who hear the argu- 
ments? To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that 
of constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a 
representative ought always to rejoice to hear, and which he 
ought always most seriously to consider. But authoritative 
instructions, mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, 
though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judgment 
and conscience,—these are things utterly unknown to the 
laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental mistake 
of the whole order and tenor of our constitution.” 


Of the types of proportional representation which we have 
described only two, the list system and the single transferable 
vote, have been widely adopted for public elections. We shall 
therefore devote the rest of this work chiefly to those two. 


-” 


CHAPTER V 


LIST SYSTEMS OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


§ 51. Proportional representation in some form is now used 
for the legislative bodies of most of the countries of continental 
Europe. Except for certain indirect elections in Denmark,’ 
the systems used are all based on party lists.2 Several mem- 
bers are elected from each district. Each party or other united 
group in the district nominates a list of candidates. The voters 
vote for the lists they prefer. The several lists are then as- 
signed seats substantially in proportion to their votes. 

Aside from these main features, the European systems of 
P. R. exhibit the greatest variety, both in their methods of 
approximating a proportional assignment to parties and in 
those of choosing the particular representatives of each party 
after the proportional assignment has been made. 

A description of these methods, with a discussion of their 
relative merits and demerits, will be found in Appendix VII. 


BENEFITS OF PROPORTIONALITY 


§ 52. Most of the countries which use list systems of P. R. 
have been successful in securing reasonable accuracy in the 
assignment of seats to parties. Though this is not all that 
should be required of a method of election, it is an advantage 
over the old majority methods of no small importance. 


*The Danish upper house (Landsting) is elected by the single trans- 
ferable vote by an electoral college, which is itself elected by a list 
system of P. R. (see § 165). 

*For a list of communities which have adopted list systems, with dates 
of adoption, see Appendix I, (2). For information about the his- 
torical development of list systems see Chapter IX. 
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Majority Rule. In the first place it virtually assures 
majority rule on the leading issues of the day, not merely be- 
cause it ordinarily makes a majority of the representative body 
correspond with a majority of the votes as cast, but also be- 
cause it makes the votes as cast correspond on leading issues 
with the real wishes of the voters. 

We have seen in earlier chapters how lamentably the old 
majority systems fail to guarantee the rule of the majority. 
Where they are still used the necessity of giving all the repre- 
sentation for each district to one party tends to defeat their 
avowed purpose at every turn. It restricts nominations to 
the few who think they have a chance of winning the single 
prize or are willing to give time and energy without hope of 
winning it. It discourages those who are nominated from 
taking a definite stand on some of the important issues for 
fear of alienating votes that are needed for the required 
majority. Thus it often gives the voters a meaningless choice 
of candidates which discourages many from voting at all. It 
keeps many of those who do vote from expressing their real 
preference even within the limited range of the candidates 
presented, since a vote, to have effect in a majority election, 
must be cast for a candidate or ticket which has some chance 
of defeating all others. Finally, it distorts even the hampered 
expression of the popular will shown by the ballots as cast. 
If a body elected in this way actually does what a majority of 
the people want it to do, thanks are due more to sheer luck 
than to the method of election. 

The assurance of fair representation to all parties in every 
district goes a long way towards removing every one of these 
obstacles to majority rule- It makes it worth while for every 
substantial body of opinion to nominate candidates. Thus it 
gives the voters a wider range of choice, which gives votes a 
real meaning. It allows nearly every voter to cast a vote for 
candidates whose major policies he approves without danger 


$In this connection see the testimony of Professor Carnoy of Belgium 
in § 56. 
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of throwing his vote away. It encourages definite statements 
of policy, as such statements make the strongest appeal when 
the voter is not in danger of wasting his vote. It interprets 
accurately the truer expression of popular will that the vote 
has given. On the major issues before the public, therefore, 
the elected body is likely usually to divide as the people would 
themselves. 

Such results are not only pleasing in theory: they may be of 
crucial importance, both to the country concerned and to its 
neighbors. It is true, of course, that the voters may not know 
what is good for them and may not care what is good for 
others. Hence even a true reflection of their wishes may bring 
trouble. But in general people are inclined to be moderate. 
So if their governing bodies represent them truly there is less 
likelihood of dangerous extremes. 

We have already seen in § 41 how the distortion of the Greek 
people’s expressed wishes by the majority elections of 1920 
prolonged the war in the Near East, thus endangering the peace 
of Europe, and finally plunged Greece into disaster. Contrast 
with this the experience of Germany during the difficult days 
since the creation of its Republic. There the proportional 
representation of the voters in respect to the leading issues— 
and probably that only—has kept the control of affairs con- 
stantly in the hands of the moderate middle parties who have 
been anxious to avoid conflicts with other nations. The most 
critical election of all was that of May 4, 1924. The pressure 
of the French occupation of the Ruhr had greatly strengthened 
the uncompromising Nationalists on the right and the Com- 
munists on the left. ‘The dramatic appeals of the hour were 
all on the side of the extremists. The very existence of the 
republican form of government was thought to be in danger.* 
_ *There have been powerful parties opposed to the republic ever since 
its inception. At the time of this election they were, on the right, the 
Freedom (Deutschvolkische) Party, the Nationalist Party, and. the 
more moderate People’s Party, which was not active in its opposition 


to the republic, and on the left the Communist Party. These parties 
together polled 14,002,465 votes out of a total of 29,281,798, and send 
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The issue was so close that if one of the unreliable majority 
methods of election had been used the extremists of both sides 
might possibly have obtained a majority in the Reichstag and 
been able to block all attempts to reach a European accord. 
But a majority of the people were still desirous of international 
cooperation, and P. R. gave them the means of making their 
wills effective. The result reflected accurately the growth of 
the extreme right and the extreme left, giving neither any 
provocation or excuse for resorting to unparliamentary meth- 
ods, but it also showed a majority of the members in favor of 
giving a trial to the proposals of the “Dawes report.” ® This 
result undoubtedly contributed to the victory in the French 
elections seven days later of the parties which favored a mod- 
erate attitude toward Germany. The Locarno agreement 
followed in 1925. If that agreement and the Dawes plan prove 
to be blessings to Germany, and incidentally to the rest of the 
world, no small share of the credit will be due to her system of 
proportional representation. 

§ 53. Representation for Minorities. From what has been 
said it will be apparent that majority rule is directly dependent 
‘on the proper representation of minorities. The majority on 
any question is likely to be composed of several minorities 
differing on other questions. If any of these minorities are 


234 members out of 472 (see the table in § 244). The danger to the 
republic was probably not so great as these figures seem to indicate, 
however, since the Communists (who polled 3,693,280 votes and elected 
62 members) prefer a democratic republic to a monarchy, while the 
monarchist parties (which together polled 10,309,185 votes and elected 
172 members) prefer a republic to a communist proletarian dictator- 
‘ship. At every previous election also since the adoption of P. R. in 
1918 the voters gave a clear majority for the republic, which they were 
able to do without compromising on other important issues because of 
the variety of lists presented in every district; and this verdict has 
necessarily been respected even while the monarchist People’s Party 
has formed part of the Government. : 

5 Principally the members of the People’s, Bavarian People’s, Center, 
Democratic, and Socialist Parties. Together these parties polled 15,- 
219,442 votes out of 29,281,798 and elected 254 out of 472 members. 

*In Germany, for example, an essential part of the majority for the 
Dawes plan was the People’s Party, which was monarchist in its sympa- 
thies, while the rest of the majority was almost entirely republican. 
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under-represented or deprived of representation entirely, as is 
often the case under the old systems of election,’ the majority 
on the question at issue cannot muster its full strength and 
may be outvoted. Only with proportional representation of 
all minorities is there any assurance that the majority will 
rule. 

§ 54. Good Feeling.. The representation of minorities has 
also several secondary effects of real importance. One of these 
has already been hinted at in connection with the representa- 
tion of the Nationalists and the Communists in Germany. 
Fair treatment is always the best insurance against dissatis- 
faction and violence. Applied in the field of representation 
it is almost sure to prevent the feelings of hopeless apathy on 
the one hand and bitter resentment on the other which are so 
likely to take possession of large groups of citizens under the 
old unfair methods of election. It usually results in a whole- 
some rivalry of all groups before each election and a cheerful 
acceptance of the results afterwards. 

In 1920 one of the authors was present at the election by 
P. R. of the council of Leiden, Holland. Except that women 
were voting for the first time, the election was apparently 
typical. There was plenty of rivalry, as indicated by a wealth 
of election posters and by the crowds which gathered about 
the newspaper bulletin boards when the polls had closed, but 
there was no sign of disorder or ill-feeling. A significant con- 
versation between two workingmen was overheard, which may 
be translated freely as follows: 

“Hello, there, you good-for-nothing, I suppose you voted 
for Bots” (leader of the Catholic Party) 8 

“T surely did. And I suppose you had no better sense than 
to vote for Pera” (leader of one of the Protestant parties). 

“T had the good sense to vote for him, you mean. Oh, well, 
they’ll both be elected.” 


"See, for example, Professor Dupriez’s account, in § 57, of the sup- 
pressicn of the Liberal Party in Belgium before the introduction of P. R. 
_ "The formation of religious parties in the Netherlands antedates the 
introduction of P. R. by many years. 
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Nine parties were contesting for the 31 seats on the council. 
When the unofficial but accurate results were announced by 
the newspapers four and a half hours after the closing of the 
polls, it was found that all but one of the parties had secured 
representation. Thereupon the Catholic Party celebrated 
their victory (the election of seven members) with a proces- 
sion, while their opponents, the Socialists, celebrated theirs 
(also the election of seven) with a mass meeting. 

The first time a list system of P. R. was used for public elec- 
tions in western Europe—in the canton of Ticino, Switzerland, 
in 1891 °—it put a stop to civil war. In the majority elections 
of 1889 the votes were almost evenly divided between the Con- 
servatives (12,783) and the Liberals (12,166), yet the 
Conservatives elected 77 deputies to the cantonal council and 
the Liberals only 35. The Liberals charged the Conservatives 
with gerrymandering the districts to obtain this unfair advan- 
tage and demanded a revision of the constitution. When this 
was refused a rebellion broke out. One of the members of the 
cantonal government was killed and others were imprisoned. 
At this point the federal government intervened and succeeded 

“in getting both sides to agree to proportional representation. 

The result was the complete pacification of the canton.1° The 
agreement was ratified by popular vote in 1891 and has been 
in force ever since. At the present time (1926) Ticino uses 
P. R. not only for its cantonal council (Grand Conseil) but 
also for its executive council (Conseil d’Etat), its supreme 
court (Tribunal d’Appel), and the legislative and executive 
councils of all its municipalities. 


®*The canton of Solothurn adopted a constitution prescribing P. R. 
in 1887, but the legislation needed to put it into effect was not passed 
till 1895. The first adoption of a list system anywhere was apparently 
in the Province of Buenos Aires, Argentina, whose Constitution of 1873 
prescribed P. R. “for all popular elections.” The legislation by which 
this provision was put into effect prescribed a list system, which (with 
possible amendments) is still in force. ‘ 

” For fuller accounts of Ticino’s experience with P. R. see La Démo- 
cratie Tessinoise et la Représentation Proportionelle by Professor Gal- 
land (Grenoble, 1909) and Proportional Representation by J. H. Hum- 
phreys, p. 113. 
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The tranquillizing effect of the new system was felt also in 
the canton of Geneva, which adopted P. R. shortly after Ticino. 
The cantonal elections of 1892, held under P. R., were orderly, 
though religious antagonisms were very keen; but the federal 
elections of the next year, conducted under the old system, 
were riotous. 

That these early triumphs of P. R. in Switzerland were not 
sporadic exceptions issinewn by its steady advance from canton 
to canton until to-day it is used for municipal councils 
(conseils communauz) and cantonal councils (grands conseils) 
in most of the cantons and for the federal council (Conseil 
National). It is also shown by the growth of sentiment for 
P. R. recorded in the three national referenda held on pro- 
posals for its adoption for the federal council. In 1900 the 
first such proposal was defeated by 244,666 votes to 169,008 
and by 111% cantons to 10%."* In 1910 the second proposal 
was defeated by 265,194 votes to 240,305, but carried a ma- 
jority of the cantons 12 to 10. In 1918 the third proposal was 
adopted by 299,550 votes to 149,036, and by 191 cantons 
to 2%. 

In Belgium also the wholesome influence of P. R. has been 
marked. M. Léon Dupriez, Professor of Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law in the University of Louvain, says? that in 
Belgium “P. R. has had the advantage of spreading every- 
where a political life at the same time more intense and more 
restrained. In a number of districts in which one of the parties 
had an assured majority under the old system ** the groups 
of voters in the minority, quite discouraged by repeated de- 
feats, had lost all hope. With eome this situation had led to 
indifference and the abandonment of political struggle, while 
with others it had aroused anger and bitterness. . . . Every- 


_ ™In order to carry, a referendum proposal must have a majority vote 
in the country as a whole and in a majority of the cantons. Some of 
the cantons are divided into half-cantons, whose majorities are recorded 
separately. 

_ "In an address in New York, May 22, 1915, printed in the Propor- 
tional Representation Review for July, 1915. 

* The block vote in multi-member districts. 
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where P. R. restored political contests in their normal form, 
in which each party could take part with the certainty of 
securing one or more seats... . Since its introduction one 
scarcely ever sees the rioting and violence with which election 
days too often ended formerly in the great Belgian cities.” 

§ 55. National Unity. In Belgium the old majority sys- 
tem of election was more than local in its disturbing effects. 
It divided the whole country geographically into two appar- 
ently hostile sections. Just as in our own country no Repub- 
lican can be elected in great sections of the South and no 
Democrat in certain parts of the North, so in Belgium no 
Catholic could ordinarily be elected in the industrial and 
French-speaking provinces and no Socialist or Liberal in the 
agricultural and Flemish-speaking provinces.'* The political 
division of the nation coincided with its main division in geog- 
raphy, industry, race, language, and religion, with the result 
that its peace and unity were seriously menaced. “P. R. 
changed all that: it gave deputies and senators to the Catholic 
Conservatives of the great cities and the Walloon provinces 
as well as to the Liberals and Socialists of the Flemish prov- 
~ inces. . . . Thanks to P. R. each Belgian party has become a 
party truly national, which knows how to harmonize, and seeks 
to harmonize, the ideas and the desires, the interests and the 
needs of all parts of the country. . . . The political struggles 
are no longer in danger of being aggravated by race quarrels, 
the opposition of interests of different parts of the country, 
or by conflicts between the industrial and the agricultural 
classes.” 15 

§ 56. Fair Play. Professor A. J. Carnoy of the University 
of Louvain writes*® of another effect of P. R. in Beigium 
closely related to the preservation of good feeling. “The old 
[majority] system offered, too, great temptations to cheating 


% At the time the first P. R. election was held in 1900 there was not a 
single deputy of the Left (Liberal or Socialist) from any Flemish con- 


stituency. 
48 Professor Dupriez, in the address already referred to. 


*Tn the P. R. Reriew for July, 1915. 
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and the indirect or direct purchase of votes. A false rumor 
spread about on the morning of the election might, by deceiving 
a few voters, completely change the result of the poll. More- 
over, the choice of an electoral ‘platform’ was the chief pre- 
occupation of the parties, and the tendency was to avoid all 
measures, even those necessary to the welfare of the country, 
that were likely to frighten or displease even a few voters. .. . 
A change in the composition of the Chambers can now occur 
in Belgium only through a profound change in public opinion.” 
Politicians of each party have therefore ceased to rely on po- 
litical trickery; they try to win public favor by organizing 
political clubs, by sharing the party’s representation with all 
classes of the party’s membership,’” and by nominating abler 
and more widely popular candidates. This has strengthened 
the great parties, morally as well as politically. 

§ 57. More Able Representatives. The list system. of 
proportional representation has also raised the standard of 
parliamentary ability. “Has P. R. improved the personnel of 
the Belgian Parliament? I do not hesitate,” says Professor 
Dupriez,® “to reply to this question with an unqualified 
affirmative. Yes, P. R. has raised the intellectual level of the 
Belgian House and has brought to it a larger proportion of 
capable and intellectual men, of eloquent orators, and of 
eminent jurists. Undoubtedly this improvement has made 
itself felt especially among the Liberals, which the majority 
system with manhood suffrage had deprived of all their real 
leaders. But it has been evident also among the Conservatives, 
who have found among their new members from the Walioon 
provinces orators of brilliant and warm eloquence and debaters 
of vigorous thought and speech. Moreover, under proportional 
representation the parties can neglect those candidates who 
have only local popularity, due especially to their wealth and 

*P. R. has had similar effects elsewhere. In 1920 Jonas Folcker, at 
that time secretary of the Conservative Party in Sweden, told one of 
the authors that under P. R. his party endeavored to make its list of 


candidates representative of all elements in the party, 
* Tn the address cited, 
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generosity. The parties no longer have to submit to the pres- 
sure of ambitious and intriguing politicians who claim a seat 
under the threat of insurgency. All those elements are to- 
day almost negligible. The parties feel, on the contrary, 
more and more the necessity of calling to Parliament men of 
high capacity, because in assemblies in which the adversaries 
will almost always have about equal numbers it is necessary 
that the cause of each be defended by men of talent who 
enhance the value of their arguments by the authority of their 
personal prestige.” 

The improved representation of the Liberals is discussed 
by Professor Dupriez more in detail. “For seventy years,” he 
says, “that party had played a great part in the government 
of the country. It had rendered immense services to Belgium 
and by a purely free trade policy had brought about her great 
economic prosperity. But manhood suffrage had crushed this 
moderate party, which recruited itself especially in the pro- 
fessional, industrial, and commercial classes, and which per- 
sisted in offering liberty as the solution of social, as it had 
proved to be of political, problems. A party which had often 
obtained the majority of the seats in the Belgian Chambers, it 
could now scarcely secure the election, in certain small dis- 
tricts, of twelve or fifteen members out of a total of a hundred 
and fifty-two. . . . It was clearly an injustice to leave a great 
party which at every election received, sometimes more than 
a quarter, sometimes almost a third, of the votes, reduced to 
getting with difficulty scarcely a dozen of the seats in Parlia- 
ment. Furthermore, to get even those few seats it was often 
necessary for the Liberals to beg the help of their opponents, 
the Socialists, and it was on that account that almost all the 
Liberals elected belonged to the most advanced and radical 
section of the party. Among them were to be seen none of 
the eminent men who held the highest positions in all the lib- 
eral professions, the great industries, or wholesale trade. Thus 
this party, which counted among its adherents so great a part 
of the intellectual force of Belgium, was not furnishing any of 
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it either to the government, to Parliament, or to public ad- 
ministration. . . . Proportional representation brought the 
Liberal Party back to Parliament with a number of seats 
corresponding to its strength in the country, so that it could 
take in the Chambers an untrammeled position, fighting ener- 
getically, indeed, from a political point of view, against the 
Conservative Government, but also defending the interests of 
industry and commerce against the extreme of the Socialist 
Left. And all sections of the party, the moderate as well as 
the radical, and all the social classes which make up the 
strength of the party, have since that time had representatives 
in the Belgian Chambers. We can also say that the most 
eminent men of the Liberal Party are to-day members of 
Parliament and that this party can oppose to its opponents of 
the Right and the extreme Left a whole group of eloquent 
orators and experienced administrators; it is now represented 
by its true leaders.” 

§ 58. More General Satisfaction. In December 1921, 
when P. R. had been in use for over twenty years in Belgian 
Parliamentary elections, Professor Dupriez wrote: ‘Propor- 
tional representation is applied in Belgium to-day to the elec- 
tion of all our political assemblies—the two chambers of our 
Parliament (Senate and House of Representatives), our pro- 
vincial councils, and our municipal councils. . . . The prin- 
ciple of P. R. itself is no longer seriously opposed by any one; 
indeed, the revised constitution which has just been adopted 
makes P. R. obligatory for all parliamentary elections. The 
[P. R.] laws recently passed for provincial and municipal elec- 
tions were adopted almost unanimously, being accepted by 
all the parties.” 

That the happy experience of Belgium ?* with its list system 
of P. R., as compared with its previous experience with the 
majority system, is not exceptional is indicated by such state- 
ments as those that follow. 


* For a discussion of certain recent difficulties in Belgium, which some 
have mistakenly attributed to the use of P. R., see § 88, footnote 15. 
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From Sweden, a work published in English by the Swedish 
Government, Stockholm, 1914 (pp. 206-207): “The new 
mode of election came into force the very same year that it 
was established by law [1907], and so far (to the end of 
1913) it has been employed at about a thousand elections,?° 
including the general election of 1911 to both chambers of the 
Riksdag [Parliament]. ... That the new mode of election 
had a task to fulfil, and on the whole has fulfilled it satis- 
factorily, is shown by the demands arising in various quarters 
for its extended application. One mode of expressing this 
demand is found in the motions with this object that have 
been brought forward in the Riksdag and have in their turn 
led the Riksdag to petition the Government to submit pro- 
posals for the introduction of proportional representation in 
the elections to communal councils and of certain boards and 
committees of county-councils and town-councils. And in fact 
the Riksdag has now passed bills which have been introduced 
by the Government with these objects; and these bills came 
into force on 1 July 1913.” 

From a letter from the Austrian State Department of For- 
eign Affairs,2* dated Vienna, October 27, 1919: “In the Aus- 
trian Republic the system-of proportional representation is in 
force for all public representative bodies. . . . The system of 
proportional representation is not opposed by any political 
party in Austria, though there are different opinions about the 
question which kind of proportional election is the best. A 
party which desires to abolish the system of proportional repre- 
sentation does not exist.” 

Will S. Monroe in Bulgaria and her People *?: “The system 
[of P. R.] makes possible the representation of minorities in 
the Sobranje [national assembly], and these minorities often 
contain the ablest men in the country. Some of the really able 

»® Apparently simultaneous elections in different districts are here 


counted separately. p i ; 
21 Pyblished in part in the Proportional Representation Review for 


January, 1920. 
2 Boston, The Page Co., 1914, p. 197. 
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statesmen in recent national assemblies have been chosen by 
insignificant parties. When, for example, Alexander Malinoff 
became prime minister, his party numbered one other member 
in the Sobranje besides himself.” 


Tum SELECTION oF PARTICULAR CANDIDATES 


§ 59. But this is not the whole story. Though in every 
way superior to the old majority methods, the list systems of 
proportional representation are all defective in one important 
particular. Though they give each political element the right 
number of representatives, they do not necessarily elect the 
right persons. Suppose, in a district which elects ten repre- 
sentatives, a certain party nominates ten candidates and elects 
six, its proportional share: which six are to be elected? That 
is the question to which no list system gives a wholly satis- 
factory answer. 

This is a serious defect. For most of the problems that con- 
front a legislative body cannot be solved by popular mandate. 
The rank and file of the voters have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to form a considered judgment on more than a few out- 
standing issues. On those few, of course, it is important that 
the judgment of the people shall be respected; and that, as we 
have seen, the list systems of P. R. practically assure. But it 
is perhaps even more important that those who are entrusted 
with the actual framing of the legislation on these issues and 
with the decision of the many other issues which will arise 
shall be persons in whose character, judgment, and ability 
the people have the greatest confidence. 

In this respect the list systems are imperfect. It is true that 
no voter is likely to vote for a list unless he has confidence 
either in some of its candidates or in those who have nominated 
them. And it is true also, as we have seen, that the very fact 
of proportionality in the assignment to parties stimulates the 
party managers to nominate more able and popular candidates. 
But no list system takes the final selection of the candidates 
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entirely out of their hands and puts it where it belongs, in the 
hands of the voters themselves. No means has been discovered 
except the other principal system of P. R., the single transfer- 
able vote, by which the voters can select the persons for the 
representative body with complete freedom. 

In the summer of 1920 the authors of this book visited sepa- 
rately a number of countries which use list systems—Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and Switzer- 
land—and took pains to inquire of high authorities 2° in regard 
to the working of the system used in each. Almost every one of 
them was personally favorable to proportional representation, 
but most of them regretted that the list systems used in their 
countries gave the party organizations too much power. The 
average voter could choose a party but had too little control 
over the selection of the persons who were to be its successful 
candidates. The reasons for this will be evident to those who 
read Appendix VII, where we describe the various attempts 
to give the voters of a party equal rights in the filling of the 
party’s seats. 

The only list system laws which have been wholly or even 
“moderately successful in this attempt are those of Sweden 


3 Among them were Alfred Delcroix of the Belgian Department of the 
Interior, who has charge of the actual administration of the P. R. law 
in Belgium; Hermann Dumont, a lawyer prominent in the Belgian 
Liberal Party; L. A. Nypels, Secretary of the Dutch Government 
Electoral Board; Professor Oppenheim, President of the Board; Jhr. de 
Gyselaar, mayor of Leiden and member of the Dutch Parliament 
(Christian Historical Party); Professor and Mrs. Kuenen of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden; Frederik Zeuthen, an election authority in the Danish 
Department of the Interior; Dr. Wallengren, Chairman, Major von 
Heidenstam, Secretary, and several other members of the Commission 
created by the Swedish Parliament to revise the proportional election 
law; Lieut. Jonas Folcker, Secretary of the Conservative Party in 
Sweden; Olaf Stendahl, a Swedish authority on proportional representa- 
tion; Admiral Arvet Lindman, former prime minister (Conservative) of 
Sweden; Baron Erik Palmstierna, Socialist Foreign Minister of Sweden 
at the time (an opponent of P. R.); Eduard Bernstein, leader of the 
moderate Social Democrats of Germany; Alois Zeiler, Justice of the 
German Supreme Court; and André Robichon, a prominent propor- 
tionalist and lawyer of Lausanne, Switzerland. Both of the authors had 
the privilege of traveling (except in Switzerland) in company with 
John H. Humphreys, Secretary of the British P. R. Society. 
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(for both houses of Parliament) and the Netherlands (for the 
indirect elections of the upper house) .2* And those laws apply 
the principle of the single transferable vote within each party 
list. 

§ 60. But in common with all list systems these of Sweden 
and the Netherlands have one great defect: they do not allow 
the voter to make his vote transferable across party lines.?*> He 
may find on more than one list candidates in whose judgment 
and integrity he has confidence and with whose political prin- 
ciples he has general agreement. He may find on the same 
list candidates whom he considers eminently desirable and 
others whom he considers wholly undesirable. So he may not 
be able to vote for his favorite candidate without running the 
risk, in case that favorite is defeated or is elected without his 
help, of helping some other candidate on the same list at the 
expense of candidates on other lists whom he much prefers. 

This limitation to the candidates of one list is objectionable 
in another respect also: it causes many votes to be wasted 
entirely which might otherwise be made effective to the voter’s 
satisfaction. If a vote is cast for a list or an independent 
candidate that fails to poll the necessary quota, it cannot under 
a list system be used at all even though the voter might be 
very glad under the circumstances to give it to a candidate 
on another list. This obviously tends to discourage inde- 
pendent candidates and independent voting and therefore to 
strengthen the hold of party machines. Moreover, even if a 
list or an independent candidate does poll the necessary quota, 
some of the votes cast for it or him are almost sure to be 
wasted. A voter whose vote is not needed to help elect any of 
the successful candidates on the list of his first choice would 
often be glad to help some candidates on another list. 


*4 See §§ 263 and 264. 

* Some list systems allow the voter to vote for candidates on more 
than one list (panachage), but none of them allows him to make a 
vote transferable from one list to another. Moreover, under most of 
them it is impossible to vote for a candidate without danger of helping 
some other candidate on his list instead. 
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§61. The Single Transferable Vote. The only way to 
give the voters complete freedom of choice and to make their 
wishes fully and fairly effective is to let each voter make his 
own list from all the candidates presented and to count his 
vote for the first candidate on his list who can be helped to 
election by it. But that, of course, is neither more nor less 
than the single transferable vote or Hare system in its usual 
form. 

Proportional representation with the single transferable vote 
has all the practical advantages, except convenience in count- 
ing the votes,-of the best list systems. And it has in addition 
the great advantage of putting all the voters, independents and 
regulars alike, on equal terms. 

P. R. with the transferable vote has been in use in Denmark 
for the indirect elections of the upper house of Parliament 
ever since it was discovered by Andrae in 1855.7 That it has 
not hitherto spread to larger electorates and to other countries 
on the continent of Europe has been due chiefly to the belief 
that the assembling and transferring of ballots made neces- 
sary by it would be impracticable for large elections.?” On 
account of this obstacle, though many of the leading propor- 
tionalists of Europe 2* have considered it superior to any list 
system, few of them outside of England and Denmark have 
devoted their energies to securing its adoption. 

The recent successful use of the single transferable vote for 
large-scale elections in Ireland, New South Wales, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Winnipeg, and Glasgow, as well as its use within 
the list for direct elections of the lower house of Parliament in 
_ Sweden, prove conclusively that even in the largest elections 


% A brief account of Denmark’s experience with the system will be 
found in § 165. For an account of Andrae’s work see § 121. F 

See, for example, Die Frage der Einfiihrung einer Proportional- 
vertretung, by Hagenbach-Bischoff, Basle, 1888. For a discussion of 
other reasons and an excellent comparison of the list principle with the 
single transferable vote, see an article by J. H. Humphreys entitled 
“Methods of Proportional Representation,” in Representation for 
August, 1913. : 

* Among them Ernest Naville, the father of the P. R. movement in 
Switzerland. 
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the practical difficulties of the system are negligible in com- 
parison with its superior advantages. Under it the task of 
the voter is easy. He has merely to express his real wishes, by 
marking the figures 1, 2, 3, etc.,?® without fear of consequences. 
Even this trouble can be spared him, as explained in Appendix 
IV (4), if he prefers to endorse a party without discrimination. 
And the counting of the ballots is merely a question of organi- 
zation which presents no terrors to officials of average intelli- 
gence who take their task seriously. 

The advantages of the list systems over the single transfer- 
able vote are advantages of convenience in the count merely. 
Those of the single transferable vote over all list systems are 
advantages of Justice and of political well-being. 


* Or, as in Sweden, by handing in a list of names in his order of 
preference. 


CHAPTER VI 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION WITH THE SINGLE TRANS- 
FERABLE VOTE (THE HARE SYSTEM) } 


§62. An Illustrative Election without Ballots. Like 
other proportional systems the single transferable vote or Hare 
system is applied to the election of the representative body 
either at large or in districts large enough to elect several 
members each.? 

The fundamental principles of the system, already briefly 
explained in Chapter IV, can be grasped most easily, perhaps, 
in connection with an election without ballots. Imagine the 
election of a council of' five members, say, carried out in a park. 
There have been nominated, we may suppose, the same nine 
candidates used in earlier illustrations—Brookhart, Davis, 
Foster, Hoover, Hughes, McAdoo, Smith, Smoot, and Wheeler. 
The rules for the voting are announced. They are as follows: 


1 The full list of the names which have been used for this system is a 
long one. In the United States the prevailing name is “the Hare system 
of proportional representation,” or simply “the Hare system.” In 
England it is “proportional representation with the single transferable 
vote,” or simply “the single transferable vote.” In Canada, the United 
States, and Australia it has sometimes been called “the Hare-Spence 
system,” in honor of Miss Catherine Helen Spence of Australia, who 
worked for it for half a century and lectured on it to many audiences 
in all three of these countries as well as in England. In Australia it is 
often called “effective voting.” In Tasmania it is: sometimes called the 
“Hare-Clark system” or the “Gregory system” because of certain refine- 
ments in its use there suggested by Justice Andrew Inglis Clark and 
J. B. Gregory (see § 217 and the Bibliography of Proportional Repre- 
sentation in Tasmania by E. L. Piesse, published by the Electoral De- 
partment of Tasmania in 1913). In the early days of the movement it 
was sometimes referred to as “personal representation,” “the prefer- 
ential vote,” or “the system of the quotient.” In Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Iceland it is naturally called, in honor of its Danish in- 
ventor (see § 121), “the Andrae system.” 

2 For comment on the size of the districts see § 181. 
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1. To vote, stand beside the banner of the candidate whom 
you prefer. 

2. Change your vote as many times as you please until the 
polls close. 

3. When the polls close, the five candidates who are sur- 
rounded by the five largest groups of voters will be de- 
clared elected. 


The Hare system has been called complicated. Yet these 
simple rules cover all its fundamental principles. With noth- 
ing more than those rules as a guide and without any further 
word or act on the part of the officials, the election will prob- 
ably carry itself through correctly according to the principles 
of the single transferable vote. The first grouping of the 
voters might be as follows: 


Brookhart (P R) ® 
IV/T1 ITT [4 (A2) 


Wheeler (P D) Davis (D) 
J1/1/ 1// (8) LV1/1/ W111 [1/ (8) 
Smoot (R) Foster (W) 
Ji TTSAA) // (2) 
Smith (D) ’ Hoover (R) 
I//// L111 1/11/78) WLLL MALATE SD 
McAdoo (D) Hughes (R) 


SIITT TINT 11117 (8) ITIL UIT T1111 (ag) 
VEE ALTE TES E 


Thereupon some leader among the voters for Hughes prob- 
ably has all the voters in the park counted. When he has 
found how many there are, he may say to the other Hughes 
voters: “I find that the number of people voting is a hun- 
dred and sixteen. As each voter has only one vote, and as 

* The letters after the names indicate party affiliations. They are 
added in order to make the successive groupings of the voters intelli- 
gible to readers not: familiar with the politics of this country. R stands 


for Republican, PR for Progressive Republican, D for Democrat, PD for 
Progressive Democrat, and W for Workers’ Party. 
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the five who have most votes will be successful, it is evident 
that a fifth of 116 is enough to insure a candidate’s election. 
A fifth of 116 is 2831/5. So a candidate with 24 votes is sure 
to win. But our candidate, Mr. Hughes, has 6 more than that 
number. He has more than he needs. I suggest that 24 of 
us remain here to elect Mr. Hughes and that the other 6 go to 
help out some other candidate of similar views.” 

“One moment!” exclaims another voter in the Hughes group, 
“T think less than 24 voters will be enough: 20 will do just as 
well.” 

“How is that?” 

“Because not more than five candidates can get 20 votes 
apiece with only 116 in all. If Mr. Hughes has 20 votes, only 
four other candidates can have as many. If he has 20, four 
others may get 20 each; but that will use up 100 votes in all, 
leaving only 16 for any sixth person. I suggest that the first 
20 of us who came stay here, and let the other 10 go to help 
others.” 

This reasoning is accepted. 

Three of the voters who leave Hughes take their stand by 

Hoover. A fourth is about to join them, but discovering that 
Hoover already has 20 votes, enough to elect him, he goes to 
Smoot instead. Three others go to Smoot, one to Davis, one 
to Smith, and one to Brookhart. Then the groups look like 
this: 

Brookhart (P R) 
III M1111 Wh-4 (38) 


Wheeler (P D) Davis (D) 
Vdd L718) VIIA Te a4) 
Smoot (R) Foster (W) 
II//-/ 11/ (8) // (2) 
Smith (D) Hoover (R) 
WLLL STL Ts aan (16) S//// /I/I/I11// 11-111 (20) 


McAdoo (D Hughes (R) 
ALIS OT, Yi (15) SIMI, SHIT INT) L117 (20) 


After a while one of the Foster voters, deciding that Foster 
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cannot be elected, goes to help Brookhart. The other Foster 
voter, we may suppose, gives up hope also, but is not willing 
to vote for any of the other candidates. So he stays with 
Foster and the groups look like this: 


Brookhart (P R) 
IVIT/ S114 111-4 4) 


Wheeler (P D) Davis (D) 
////1 1/1 (8) VELL FUT S FTI SS 
Smoot (R) (Foster) (W) 
I/11/ //1 (8) J AT) 
Smith (D) Hoover (R) 
VLE ALITTLE DOB) TIME APS ATI ATE) 


McAdoo (D) Hughes (R) 
TITEL AGT EL TALE ASY% ATT AT IE W/// ///// (20) 


It is some time, perhaps, before the next change takes place. 
The groups of Smoot and Wheeler are equal. But some of 
Smoot’s supporters are perhaps not so enthusiastic about him 
as Wheeler’s supporters are about their candidate: Smoot was 
not their first choice. One or two of them much prefer Davis 
to Smith, McAdoo, or Brookhart, and, seeing that the chances 
of Smoot are at least not good, decide to give Davis their votes. 
Thereupon the other Smoot voters disband also. Five in all 
go to Davis and one to Smith. Two stay with Smoot because 
the only other candidates they care about, Hughes and Hoover, 
are already sure of election. Then the groups look like this: 


Brookhart (P R) 
WTI TTIST FT RD 


Wheeler (P D) Davis (D) 
//1// /11 (8) LL ee ee) 
(Smoot) (R) (Foster) (W) 
// (2) / (1) 
Smith (D) Hoover (R) 
TUT FELET LALAA AT LO ALE ATA AY in (20) 


McAdoo (D) Hughes (R 
VUE AAT AT PSY TA AA WIM ah (20), 
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The contestants for the last three places are now clearly 
Davis, Smith, McAdoo, and Brookhart. The Wheeler voters 
therefore leave him. If they stayed with him, they could not 
help him, and their next choice, Brookhart, would be beaten. 
Six of them go to Brookhart, insuring his election, one to 
McAdoo, and one to Smith. Then the groups look like this: 


Brookhart (P R) 
A ee) 
(Wheeler) (P D) Davis (D) 
VTMIL ALIA ALLS AT /7 M19) 
(Smoot) (R) (Foster) (W) 
// (2) / (1) 


Smith (D) Hoover (R) 
CO AAT SIE Ate BSI A [Id PAGS S11 1 f $29) 
McAdoo (D) Hughes (R) 
LETTE THIET TTI 1-1-8) LST FLV TL (7177/1117 (20) 
McAdoo’s supporters must now concede the election to the 
other five candidates. But, though the final outcome is no 
longer in doubt, a number of McAdoo’s supporters would like 
to see Davis and Smith finish on equal terms with the other 
three candidates elected. So enough to bring each of those 
candidates up to 20 change over, leaving the final result as 


follows: 
Brookhart (P R) 


IIIT IIIT T1111 1/117 (20) 


(Wheeler) (P D) Davis (D) 
VI hed dd 1111 //1/ / (20) 


(Smoot) (R) (Foster) (W) 
f/7(2) / (1) 


Smith (D) Hoover (R) 
DALIT AL ILL ST ISE tt (20) ///// I//// 1111 1/117 (20) 


(McAdoo) Hughes (R) 
MATLALH LE iT. (13) VII TNA AAT I /4/7 (20) 
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When the time approaches for the polls to close, the chief 
official announces that if any voter wants to change his vote 
he may do so, but that only two minutes are left. No one 
moves. The hour strikes. Counting the voters in each group, 
the official announces that the candidates who have most 
votes are Brookhart, Davis, Hoover, Hughes, and Smith. He 
therefore declares those candidates elected. 

§ 63. The Hare Ballot. If this method of electing a rep- 
resentative council is fair—and who would deny it?—the Hare 
system as carried out by ballots is still fairer; for it is the 
same as this method of voting in the park except in certain 
respects in which it is better. The voting in the park was 
open; the Hare system with ballots is secret. The voting in 
the park was extremely inconvenient, requiring all the voters 
to present themselves at the same time and to remain to- 
gether till the polls close; the Hare system with ballots is as 
convenient for the voters as the old-fashioned methods. When 
the voting was done in the park, it was possible, obviously, 
for controversies and deadlocks to arise among the voters 
supporting a candidate; under the Hare system with ballots 
the issues that might arise in such a group are decided by 
the election officials in accordance with exact rules carefully 
worked out to give equal effect, in so far as the circumstances 
permit, to the wishes of every voter. 

Any method of nomination may be used. But no primaries 
are needed: the elimination of the weaker candidates is done, 
and done far better, in a single election by the Hare method 
of counting the ballots. Nomination by petition is sufficient. 
In Cleveland and Cincinnati, for example, any qualified per- 
son may be nominated by petition of 500 voters who have not 
signed any other petition. For further suggestions in regard 
to nominations see Appendix IV (1). 

Voting under the Hare system should usually be done on a 
separate ballot rather than on a ballot used for the election 
of other officials. 

The question of the use of party names should be decided 
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on its merits without reference to the election system. Where 
the system is in force in the United States party names are 
not, in fact, used, but that is merely the result of the general 
movement for non-partisan elections in cities. If party names 
are used, the decision as to which candidates shall have a 
right to them may be left to the appropriate party committees. 
The committee’s selections are more likely to be representa- 
tive ones in connection with the Hare system because of the 
fact that, if they are not, those who are dissatisfied can easily 
elect others independently. 

§ 64. A form of ballot, with directions for voting, suitable 
for use with the system in the United States is shown below. 


FOR THE COUNCIL 


Directions to Voters: 

Put the figure 1 in the square opposite the name of your 
first choice. You may also express second, third, and other 
choices by putting the figure 2 opposite the name of your sec- 
ond choice, the figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, 
and so on. You may express thus as many choices as you 
please, without any regard to the number being elected. 

Your ballot will be counted for your first choice if it can 
help elect him. If it cannot help elect him, it will be trans- 
ferred to the highest of your other choices whom it can help. 

You cannot hurt the chances of any candidate you prefer 
by marking lower choices for others. The more choices you 
express, the surer you are to make your ballot count for one 
of them. But do not feel obliged to express more choices than 
you really have. 

Do not put the same figure opposite more than one name. 

If you spoil this ballot, return it to the election officer in 

charge of the ballots and get another from him. 


Smith W. Brookhart 
John W. Davis 
William Z. Foster 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Charles E. Hughes 
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§ 65. After the polls close all the ballots from the entire 
multi-member district are brought together to a single count- 
ing place. There is sometimes a preliminary sorting according 
to first choices at the polling places, but this is of doubtful 
value because the precinct officials are likely to be too ex- 
hausted for dependable accuracy and too scattered for ade- 
quate supervision. The central count js always, in this coun- 
try, conducted in public. It thus affords a valuable safeguard 
of the integrity of the election. _ 

The counting is carried out by rules which do with each 
person’s vote just what he would presumably do with it him- 
self if he could know how others were voting. 

§ 66. An Illustrative Election with Ballots. For illus- 
tration let us see how the election which we have just described 
would be carried out by ballots. Suppose that each of the 
voters expresses his order of preferences correctly as directed 
on the ballot. For example, one of the voters who in the park 
finally helped elect Davis because he could not help Hughes, 
Hoover, or Smoot, whom he preferred, might mark his ballot 
as follows: 


5 Alfred E. Smith 4 

3 Reed Smoot 

8 Burton K. Wheeler 

7 Smith W. Brookhart 

4 John W. Davis 
William Z. Foster 

2. Herbert C. Hoover 

1 Charles E. Hughes 

6 William G. McAdoo 


“The names are arranged as they might be on a “rotating ballot,” 
such as is used in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and elsewhere, designed to 
make each name appear first and in each other position on an equal 
brie nppron ary of the ballots used. See Appendix IV (1), 

ection 14, 
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The count would be carried out as indicated on the result 
sheet on page 86 and explained more fully below. Throughout 
the count each ballot carries with it a single vote for the one 
candidate to whom it is credited. The total of the votes 
credited to a candidate is always equal, therefore, to the 
number of his ballots. 

The Count of First Choices (Column 1 of Result Sheet). 
The ballots are first sorted and counted according to first 
choices, with the result shown in Column 1 of the result sheet. 

Ascertainment of Quota. As soon as the total number of 
valid ballots, in this case 116, is known, the director of the 
count ascertains the quota, that is, the smallest number of bal- 
lots which for a certainty will secure the election of a candi- 
date. In this case, as we have already seen, the quota is 20. 
That is the smallest number which more than the desired five 
candidates cannot possibly each receive. The quota may al- 
ways be found by dividing the total number of valid ballots 
by one more than the number of candidates to be elected and 
taking the whole number next larger than the result.® 

Election of Hughes (Column 1 of Result Sheet). Hughes 
has received more than the quota of ballots. He is therefore 
declared elected at once. 

Transfer of Hughes’ Surplus (Columns 2 and 3). As the 
10 ballots received by Hughes in excess of the quota would be 
wasted if allowed to remain with him, they are transferred to 
other choices, each of them in accordance with the next choice 
expressed on it. The question will be asked, Which 10 of 
Hughes’ 30 ballots are taken for transfer and which 20 are left 
to elect him? In the park illustration it was the last 10 who 
happened to come to the Hughes standard who transierred 
their allegiance. In many private organizations the surplus 
ballots are taken, on the same chance principle, just as they 


®'This is the rule if a definite predetermined number must be elected 
from the district, as is usually the case. There is much to be said, how- 
ever, for fixing the quota definitely in advance and declaring elected in 
each district not a predetermined number but all who reach the quota. 
For a general discussion of the quota see Appendix VI (1). 
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come to hand without previous examination. This is fair to all 
the voters concerned, since none of them is thereby deprived 
of his single effective vote. In most public elections, however, 
some more exact rule is followed, designed to make the ballots 
taken for transfer a representative sample of all the ballots 
of the elected candidate. For a full discussion of this question, 
see Appendix VI (2). 

Election of Hoover (Columns 2 and 3). Three of the 
Hughes ballots taken for transfer are marked with second 
choices for Hoover and are transferred to him. Since they 
complete his quota, he is declared elected at once. Some 
further ballots are found to be marked with second choices for 
Hoover also, but they are not given to him. Since they are 
not needed by either their first or their second choice, they are 
passed on to their third.© Four of the Hughes ballots are 
transferred to Smoot, one to Brookhart, one to Davis, and one 
to Smith. The candidates receiving these ballots are in every 
case the voter’s highest choice who is not yet elected. The 
net result of the transfer is indicated in Column 3. 

Transfer of Foster’s Ballots (Columns 4 and 5). Since 
there are no other candidates with surplus ballots to transfer, 
it now becomes necessary for the director of the count to de- 
clare defeated the candidate at the bottom of the poll, in this 
case Foster, and to transfer his ballots, if possible, so that 
they will not be wasted. One of them shows a second choice 
for Brookhart and is given to him. The other, having no sec- 
ond choice, must be set aside as exhausted. 

Transfer of Smoot’s Ballots (Columns 6 and 7). Smoot 
and Wheeler are now tied at the bottom of the poll. The 
tie is decided by referring successively to the previous totals. 
Before the transfer of Foster’s ballots they were also tied, but 


* This is according to the Hare rules recommended by the (American) 
Proportional Representation League. In most other countries where 
the system is used the rules recommended by the (British) Proportional 
Representation Society are used; under them Hoover would be given 
all the surplus Hughes ballots marked for him as second choice and the 
surplus thus created would subsequently be transferred. 
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before the transfer of Hughes’ surplus Wheeler had 8 ballots 
to Smoot’s 4. Smoot is accordingly defeated.” Two of Smoot’s 
ballots are marked only for Smoot, who cannot use them, and 
Hughes and Hoover, who do not need them. They are there- 
fore exhausted. Five are marked with next choices for Davis 
and one with a next choice for Smith, choices for Hughes and 
Hoover (who are elected) and for Foster (who is defeated) 
being disregarded. The result of the transfer of Smoot’s bal- 
lots is shown in Column 7. 

Transfer of Wheeler’s Ballots and Election of Brookhart 
(Columns 8 and 9). Wheeler is now lowest on the poll. He is 
declared defeated. Six of his ballots are found to be marked 
for Brookhart as second choice. They are transferred to 
Brookhart and complete his quota. Brookhart is thereupon 
declared elected. The seventh ballot is marked second choice 
Brookhart, third choice McAdoo. Since Brookhart does not 
need it, it goes to McAdoo. The eighth ballot goes to its second 
choice, Smith. 

Transfer of McAdoo’s Ballots (Columns 10 and 11). 
McAdoo is now lowest on the poll and is declared defeated, 
leaving Davis and Smith as the sole contestants for the two 
remaining places. Though it is not strictly necessary to trans- 
fer the ballots of the last candidate defeated, it is often of 
interest to do so. In this case the first three ballots examined, 
being found to be marked for Davis and Smith as well as 
for McAdoo, are transferred to complete their quotas. The 
other thirteen, though they may all show early choices for 
the successful candidates Davis and Smith, and perhaps 
choices also for Brookhart, Hoover, or Hughes, are technically 
exhausted. 

Election Ended (Column 11). The election is thus at an 
end, with Hughes, Hoover, Brookhart, Davis, and Smith as 
the successful candidates. The order of election is not signifi- 


* For the principle behind this procedure in deciding ti i 
pegs eieeal ai p ciding ties see Appendix 
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eant. Each of the five is, under the circumstances, the unani- 
mous choice of a quota of voters. 

General Results. One hundred ® out of 116 have shared 
equally in the election, each in the choice of one member and 
only one. Most of the others, whose ballots are technically 
exhausted, are satisfied with some of those elected without their 
help. 

In so far as the voters have chosen to vote on party lines, 
each party has elected its fair share.of the members: two 
Republicans, two Democrats, and one Progressive have been 
chosen. Those who wished to cross party lines in the expres- 
sion of their preferences have had as much effect on the out- 
come as have the others. 

The particular persons elected to represent each party have 
been those preferred by the voters of the party, including those 
independents who helped elect the party’s candidates. This 
has been done without troublesome and expensive primaries 
and better than a primary could do it. 

Within the limits of practicability the body elected is an 
accurate reflection of the wishes of all who have voted. 


The text of the rules for P. R. with the single transferable 
vote will be found in Appendix IV. Other matter connected 
with the system will be found in most of the Appendices as 
well as in the chapters which follow. 


8 Or 97 if we do not count the voters whose ballots were transferred 
from McAdoo after the final outcome was sure. 


CHAPTER VII 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION WITH THE 
SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


$67. The inequalities and disadvantages of the majority 
systems have been explained in general terms in Chapters II 
and Ili. We may now see, by an examination of the illustra- 
tive election in the last chapter, just how these inequalities 
and disadvantages are eliminated by proportional representa- 
tion with the single transferable vote. 

Unanimous Constituencies. In the illustrative election 
each of the five members was elected to represent about a 
fifth of the voters of the community, as he would have been 
if the community had been divided into five wards or districts 
for the election of one member each. But there is a significant 
difference between the fifth of the voters in the one case and 
that in the other: under the district system it is a fifth of the 
voters who live together but want different persons as repre- 
sentatives; under the proportional system it is a fifth, scat- 
tered over a larger area, who want the same representative. 

§ 68. Majority Rule. We have seen that neither of the 
common so-called “majority” systems really deserves the 
name. Under the single-member district system an absolute 
majority may carry less than half the districts. Under the 
block vote an absolute majority which scatters its votes over 
too many candidates may elect no one at all. But under P. R. 
with the single transferable vote majority rule is almost sure. 

Look at the result sheet in § 66. It is evident that any 
group of voters with even so small an absolute majority as 60 
votes out of 116 can make up three full quotas and therefore 
with certainty elect three out of the five members. Moreover 
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—and this is of supreme importance—they can do it regard- 
less of the number of candidates they nominate (provided, of 
course, that they nominate enough) and regardless of how 
they scatter their votes among their candidates (provided only 
that they vote for them all before giving choices to others). 
The transfers of ballots from candidate to candidate until 
they become effective are sure to concentrate those of any 
party or group on just the number of its candidates that it 
has quotas, as in our illustration they concentrated most of 
the Republican ballots on Hughes and Hoover, most of the 
Democratic ballots on Davis and Smith, and most of the 
Progressive ballots on Brookhart. If these statements do not 
seem evident, a little experimenting with actual ballots will 
make them so. 

But very often, as in our example, there is no one party or 
group with an absolute majority of the votes. In such a case 
the block vote is almost sure to give an absolute majority of 
the members to some minority, and the single-member district 
system is likely to do so.2_ The present Conservative Govern- 
ment of Great Britain (January, 1926) is a case in point. 
Every time the Conservatives put their wishes into effect 
against the wishes of the Liberals and Labor, the principle 
of majority rule is violated; for though the Conservatives won 
206 more seats in the House of Commons than the Liberals 
and Labor combined, they cast a million fewer votes at the 
election. What happens, on the other hand, under P. R.? In 
a legislative body composed of the five members elected in our 
example some questions would doubtless be decided by the 
Republicans and Democrats against the Progressive, some by 
the Republicans and the Progressive against the Democrats, 


+Even this condition may seem much to expect. Experience shows, 
however, that if a group is really united and interested most of its 
voters will naturally vote first for enough of its candidates to make 
their votes effective for one of them. The few who do not are likely 
to be balanced by voters outside the group who support some of its 
candidates. See the account of thé Omagh election in Ireland in § 151. 
2 For examples, see §§ 18, 20, and 40. 
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and some by the Democrats and the Progressive against the 
Republicans. The majority would not be the same in every 
case, but in every case it would represent an absolute majority 
of the voters, at least 60 out of 116.2 Wherever there is no 
united absolute majority—and no highly developed nation 
now has such a thing—majority rule is dependent on the true 
representation of each minority; and that in turn is dependent 
on the proportional method of election. 

Under any system of election some questions are decided 
without regard to party lines. In such cases the principle of 
majority rule requires that the particular members who form 
the majority on the question at issue shall have the confidence 
of a majority of the voters. Here again the so-called majority 
systems fail and P. R. with the single transferable vote meets 
the test. If all the members have been elected by barely 
more than half the voters—as may happen under either the 
single-member district system or the block vote—an absolute 
majority of the members have been elected by barely more 
than a quarter of the voters. But if, as under P. R., nearly all 
the voters are not only nominally but truly represented, any 
majority vote of the members is almost sure to represent a ma- 
jority of the voters. In our illustration a division on which 
Hughes, Hoover, and Davis voted one way and Smith and 
Brookhart the other would be carried by representatives of at 
least 60 voters out of 116. The same would obviously be true 
of any other possible division in which all five members 
participated. 

Thus far the discussion has been based on the P. R. returns 
in a single multi-member district. If there are a number of 
districts, as there would be presumably in the election of Con- 
gress or of a state legislature, the results under P. R. for the 


"Of course, if too many of the ballots become “exhausted” because 
marked with too few choices, it is possible for an absolute majority of 
the members to be elected by slightly less than half of the voters: but 
we are discussing general principles rather than anomalies due to the 
failure of some voters to take full advantage of their opportunities. 
Possible refinements to prevent anomalies are discussed in Appendix VI. 
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entire area would probably be somewhat less accurate. The 
exhausted ballots, normally less than a quota in each district, 
might amount to several quotas in all. Slightly more than 
half of the members might be elected, therefore, by slightly 
less than half of the ballots® But P. R. can never give the 
absurd results common under “majority” systems of election. 
It is by all odds the most reliable means of making majorities 
in the legislative body reflect majorities at the polls. 

But this is only half the story. Under the old systems of 
election a majority of the votes is not’ at all the same thing 
as a majority of the voters; for the ballots show not what the 
voters really want but what they think they may be able to 
get. With the single transferable vote, on the other hand, 
the ballots and the voters are in agreement, for the voter has 
no fear of wasting his ballot by marking it according to his 
real will. When people can safely nominate and support their 
real favorites, an apparent majority at the polls is almost 
certain to be genuine. For the accomplishment of real ma- 
jority rule this is perhaps even more important than mere 
mathematical accuracy in reflecting the votes as cast. 

§ 69. Minority Representation. Though few people recog- 
nize that the representation of minorities is an essential 
condition for majority rule, which we have shown it to be, 
most will agree that it is desirable. Yet with the block vote 
usually, and with the single-member district system frequently, 
minorities of recognized importance are excluded. With 
P. R., on the other hand, any united minority large enough 
to poll the quota is sure of electing a member. In our illustra- 
tion the five seats were shared not only by the regular candi- 
dates of the two major parties but by the Progressive minority 

* Also the quotas for the several districts would, under the usual plan, 


vary somewhat in size. The quota could easily be made uniform, how- 


ever. See § 209. 

5‘ For this reason it is desirable, where possible, that elections should 
be held at large, and that in any case the districts created should be as 
few in number as other considerations permit. The other considera- 
tions may, however, be important, and each case requires separate 
examination. See §§ 179-181. 
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as well. In Chapter X we shall see how the best form of 
P. R. has in practice given representation to many important 
minorities which would otherwise have been submerged. The 
representation of the Conservative Party in Winnipeg, that 
of the Labor Party in Ireland, and that of the Progressive 
Party in New South Wales are examples. 

One of the notable effects of proportional representation, 
if it were applied to the election of the American House of 
Representatives, would be the break-up of the “Solid South.” 
Another would be the election of more Democratic congress- 
men from such states as Maine and Pennsylvania. In nine 
Southern states * in the elections of 1924 the Democrats elected 
76 Congressmen, the Republicans none. In New England’ in 
the same elections the Democrats elected only 4 Congressmen, 
the Republicans 28. If the Hare system or any of the better 
list systems of P. R. had been used, with each state as-one 
district, the same division of the votes between the parties 
would have elected 12 Republicans in the nine Southern states 
referred to and 10 Democrats in New England. And of course 
there is no telling how many more votes, and therefore mem- 
bers, the minority party in each case would have received if 
the voters had had any assurance that minority votes would 
count. Such a break-up of solid sectional phalanxes of op- 
ponents would give each of our great parties a truly national 
character and might prove a great blessing in other ways. It 
would go far toward preventing such intersectional antagon- 
isms as gave rise to the Civil War.® 

§70. The Gerrymander Killed. For gerrymandering, 
provided only that the districts are large enough to elect a 


*Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 

"Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. 

“The figures for each state will be found in the P. R. Review for 
April, 1925. 
_ See § 35. In this connection the testimony of Professor Dupriez 
in tere to the effects of P. R. in Belgium, quoted in § 55, A ote 
significant. 
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number of members each,’° P. R. is evidently a specific remedy. 
The art of gerrymandering is to carve out districts so that 
most of your own party’s votes will count and most of the 
others will not. You cannot do this, of course, when nearly 
all votes will count in every district no matter how the district 
boundary lines are drawn. 

§ 71. Representation of Unorganized Groups. The bene- 
fits so far mentioned would be secured in good measure even 
by a party list system of P.R. A number of other important 
advantages also—better feeling at election time and after- 
ward, a decrease in fraud and all kinds of political trickery, 
an improvement in the caliber of the candidates brought for- 
ward by responsible groups and in the personnel of the bodies 
elected, and a more general satisfaction with the results of 
elections—may be expected from a list system, as we pointed 
out in Chapter V, because of the fair representation it assures 
to all organized groups. All these benefits may be expected 
in even greater measure from P. R. with the single transferable 
vote. For with that system even unorganized groups of voters 
get the fair representation from which these benefits spring. 

A case of an unorganized group which would obtain its just 
deserts under the single transferable vote but not under any 
of the party list systems of P. R. is the constituency of Davis 
in our illustrative election in Chapter VI. The election of 
Davis rather than McAdoo was assured by 13 voters who 
gave Davis a first choice, whom we may suppose to represent 
the more conservative wing of the Democratic party, and by 6 
voters who preferred Republicans but were glad to join with 
the more conservative Democrats against the less conservative 
when it was found that no Republicans could be helped by 
their votes. This conservative group was evidently large 
enough to deserve the member it elected, but under a party 


” This proviso is important. If the number of members per district 
is seven, the votes wasted will not be more than about an eighth. If 
the number is three, they may be nearly a quarter. See the account 
of the first election of the Parliament of Northern Ireland in § 152. 
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list system it could not have elected him. The Republicans 
alone would have been too few to elect a third Republican, 
and the conservative Democrats too few to win either seat of 
the Democrats. 

The representation of such an unorganized group—either a 
group within a party or a non-party group whose agreement 
on a candidate is revealed only by an examination of the 
ballots 1—may at times be of great importance. If in our 
example Davis, Hoover, Hughes, and Smoot be roughly classed 
as conservatives and Brookhart, McAdoo, Smith, and Wheeler 
as progressives, the election of a conservative majority of 
members, to correspond with the conservative majority of 
voters as indicated by their first choices, is dependent on the 
election of Davis rather than McAdoo. 

§ 72. Continuity. P. R. with the single transferable vote 
is a sensitive and accurate instrument for measuring changes 
in the popular will. It detects new movements which the crude 
majority systems or even a party list system of P. R.1? would 
fail to register. But it never exaggerates. Under the usual 
systems there comes a slight shift, with no record; a second 
slight shift, and again no record; a third slight shift—and 
the indicator goes spinning to the proportions of a “landslide.” 
The change in election results is out of all proportion to the 
change in public opinion. A whole block of untried men are 
unexpectedly swept into office and tried public servants are 
as unexpectedly swept out. P. R. with the single transferable 
vote records each shift in its right proportions. “Coming 
events cast their shadows before.” Parties can familiarize 
themselves with the tasks of government before they become 
majorities, and they can retain their contact with government, 
and their due influence in it, when they become minorities 
again. 


_ for actual examples see the accounts of Scottish Education Author- 
eae and the P. R. election in Sacramento in Chapter X (8§ 158 
an 

™ New groups make their presence known more readily if they do not 
have to organize new parties to do so. 
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Look, for example, at the result sheet in § 66. A change 
of ten per cent of the votes (12 in this case) from the Demo- 
crats to the Republicans would be duly recorded in the elec- 
tion of Smoot rather than Davis, but it could not deprive 
either the Democrats or the Progressives of all representa- 
tion, as a change of that size often would under a majority 
system. 

§ 73. Removal of Incentives to Direct Action. The 
danger of civil strife—a real, if not always immediate, danger 
so long as our representative bodies rest on the old untrust- 
worthy methods of election—is clearly reduced te a minimum 
by such a method as that shown in our illustration. For under 
such a method, which assures a hearing and a fair share of 
the votes in the legislature to every substantial minority in 
the community, it is hardly possible that any element large 
enough to be formidable in civic strife would be forced to have 
recourse to violence to protect its interests. 

It is often said thoughtlessly that extremist minorities would 
not be interested in mere representation without the ability to 
outvote their opponents. Such representation, it is said, would 
give them no advantage. But even if majorities were always 
disinclined to give ear to the claims of minority members— 
which is by no means the case—nearly every minority is on 
some important questions part of a majority. If a minority is 
represented by its trusted leaders and sees those leaders exer- 
cising an effective influence on legislation, it is much less likely 
to turn its back on parliamentary institutions. 

Speaking in favor of proportional representation as a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Commission on Constitutional Amend- 
ment and Revision in 1920, Senator George Wharton Pepper 
said: “We must come, it seems to me, to recognize that a 
great and growing source of discontent and dissatisfaction in 
this country among the masses of the people is the impression, 
more or less well founded, that they are not represented in 
our constituent assemblies. That being the case, a system 
which gives them a legitimate method of expression without 
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disturbing majority rule seems to me to be the system that we 
ought to advocate.” ** 

§ 74, Codperation. Obstruction, bitterness, and misunder- 
standings are the fruits of non-representation or misrepresen- 
tation. It was “taxation without representation” that re- 
cruited the armies of the colonists in the days of the American 
Revolution. If we want all elements to codperate, we should 
see to it that they are all fairly represented. They will be 
if the method of election is P. R. with the single transferable 
vote. 

“Proportional representation,” wrote Professor Charles A. 
Beard during the war,'t “is a plan for the codperation of all 
the diverse interests of modern society in the solution of com- 
mon problems and the management of common affairs. We 
are following the plan in the vigorous prosecution of the Great 
War. In all the important boards and commissions the repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor are to be found, and the rules 
promulgated by these boards and commissions are the result 
of cooperative consideration. In our local communities it is 
through a fusion of all associations, groups, and interests that 
we raise money, undertake relief work, and plan for the 
future services in winning the War. Community codperation 
is the national watchword. Codperation is to be the great 
sign of the twentieth century. . . . Proportional representation 
is the governmental instrument through which a codperative 
democracy can realize its ideals and accomplish its purposes.” 

§ 75. A Check to Machine Rule. Although many impor- 
tant minorities are deprived of all representation by the usual 
election systems, there are other minorities which get alto- 
gether too much. Those who make a business of politics can 
often, by means already examined in previous chapters, secure 
the election of members out of all proportion to the numbers 
of their supporters. 

“ Further remarks of Senator Pepper on this occasion, with supporting 


remarks by former Judge James Gay Gordon of Philadelphia, are 
printed in the P. R. Review for July, 1920. 


“In the Proportional Representation Review for October, 1918. 
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P. R. with the single transferable vote is just as effective in 
keeping such minorities from getting more than their share 
as it is in keeping others from getting less. This was well 
illustrated by the P. R. election of the city council of Sacra- 
mento, California, held on May 3, 1921.15 We quote from the 
Sacramento Union of that day: “A well known boss in this 
city, long ruler of the most powerful part of that invisible 
ruling force engaged in politics for purposes seldom in accord 
with the public welfare, has paid the most flattering compli- 
ment to proportional representation that it could possibly re- 
ceive from anyone. This expert in the manipulation of elec- 
tions excused his apathy in the present campaign by declaring 
that it would cost from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars to 
beat the proportional representation system ?® at the coming 
election and that even with this great expenditure no guarantee 
of success could be given. In previous elections this boss has 
turned the scales by controlling a block of less than a thou- 
sand votes.” The voters under the influence of the “boss” 
referred to elected only two members out of nine. Having 
helped to make up the quotas of two members, their ballots 
were spent. They were powerless to influence the choice of 
the other seven, even though the opposition was divided and 
only partially organized. 

Howard D. Hadley, political correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, who witnessed the election, summed up its signifi- 
cance as follows: “It was interesting to me as a political 
reporter to observe the Hare system of proportional represen- 
tation voting in actual operation in Sacramento. . . . It helps 
mightily to remedy the chief weakness jn our governmental 
structure, the government of cities, because it deals a solar 
plexus blow at political ring rule. In connection with the 
efficient city manager plan it stimulates and makes effective 


* Described more at length in § 136. 

#° Meaning, of course, that it would take that amount of money, spent 
in publicity or otherwise, to secure a majority of the votes. From the 
actual results we think the estimate too low. 
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the efforts of the mass of voters in behalf of efficient govern- 
ment.” 

When P. R. was first used in Cincinnati in November, 1925, 
it resulted in the overthrow of one of the most famous and 
powerful machines in the country, the Republican organization 
led by R. K. Hynicka.1’ 

§ 76. Freedom to Nominate. So much for the advantages 
of the Hare system which show in the returns. Those which 
do not show are perhaps even more important. For the ad- 
vantages we have already considered would none of them be 
so great were it not that a fair election system not only reflects 
the votes accurately but causes different votes to be cast. In 
the cases of Sacramento and Cincinnati, just cited, for ex- 
ample, the political cliques which were able to elect only two 
and three members respectively out of nine when the voters 
were free to express their real wishes had seemed at previous 
elections to have the support of an absolute majority, for 
such a majority had actually voted for the candidates it 
endorsed. 

The influence of any election system is sure to be felt even 
before the voting itself takes place—in the making of nomi- 
nations. Under the old single-shot method of election you 
probably do not nominate your favorite unless you think he 
may beat every opponent: to do so might throw the election 
to the person you want least of all. Under a party list system 
of P. R. you probably do not nominate your favorite, in op- 
position to the list of your party, unless you think he can win 
one of the district’s quotas. Under P. R. with the single trans- 
ferable vote you can safely nominate him whether you think 
he can get a quota or not. 

In our example let us suppose the Democratic managers 
have calculated that only two Democrats can be elected and 
have brought forward Smith and McAdoo as the Democratic 
candidates. Certain of the Democratic voters much prefer 
Davis to either of these, but are afraid they cannot elect him. 

"See § 144. 
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If the vote were not transferable, they would probably not 
dare to nominate Davis as a third candidate. And if they 
did nominate him, he probably, in the interest of his party, 
would not accept, for his candidacy would be sure to divide 
the Democratic vote and perhaps give away a seat to the 
Republicans.** Thus one of the candidates who would actually 
be elected under a free voting system might not even be nomi- 
nated. But under P. R. with the single transferable vote 
the Davis supporters are perfectly free to nominate Davis, 
and later to vote for him, knowing that if he fails of election 
their votes will be transferred to any other Democrats whom 
they have marked as their next choices. It is perfectly safe 
to have a free competition within the party. 

§ 77. The Transformation of Machines. The influence 
of the transferable vote on nominations extends still farther. 
For if the Democratic managers know that Davis will be 
nominated and may be elected whether they put him up or 
not, they would rather take the credit of nominating him 
themselves. They are likely, therefore, to nominate Davis in 
addition to McAdoo and Smith, leaving the choice of the suc- 
cessful two to the voters themselves. Thanks to the transfer- 
able vote, they can do this without danger of losing a seat to 
the Republicans. When P. R. was first used in Cleveland 
both the Republicans and the Democrats waited till all the 
nominations were in and then endorsed nearly all the strong 
candidates who were not likely to repudiate their endorsement. 
In every district both parties endorsed more than they could 
hope to elect. When party voters are thus given a free choice 
within the party, machine rule in the old sense no longer exists. 
The machine may continue to function, but it will be subject 
to overthrow by the party voters whenever they are dissatis- 
fied. The power of machines depends chiefly on their power 
to control nominations. P. R. gives that power to the voters 
themselves. 

Of course, if representatives are not the only officials elected 


* See the analysis of this situation in § 45. 
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at the polls, a machine which is forced to function demo- 
cratically in the election of representatives may continue to 
function in the old way in the election of other officials. But 
if the representative body’s power is increased until it is the 
fountain-head of all government, no other officials being chosen 
at the polls, it becomes comparatively easy through the single 
transferable vote for the voters to control their party organi- 
zations instead of being controlled by them. This advantage 
alone of the new method is sufficient to warrant all the 
enthusiasm of its supporters. 

§ 78. Independent Voting. Through its effect on nomi- 
nations P. R. with the single transferable vote gives the voter 
a wider range of candidates to choose from than any other 
system. It also gives him, as we have seen, greater freedom 
in his choice: he can mark his preferences within party lines 
or across them with equal safety. 

This freedom for the independent voter is illustrated by the 
case of the voter, in our illustrative election in Chapter VI, 
whose ballot was transferred from Hughes to Smith. He pre- 
ferred Hughes to all other candidates, but he was also, we may 
suppose, enthusiastic about Governor Smith and anxious to 
help him if he could do so without endangering the success of 
Hughes. Under the single-member district system, if both 
Hughes and Smith were running in his district, he would have 
to choose between them with the certain knowledge that they 
could not both win (and if for any reason they were not 
thought to be among the principal contenders for the single 
place, he might not dare to vote for either). Under the block 
vote or the cumulative vote he could vote for both, but not 
without taking the chance that his vote for Smith would help 
to defeat Hughes, his favorite. Under the single non-transfer- 
able vote and most list systems of P. R. he would have to 
choose between Hughes and Smith and cast his vote irrevo- 
cably for one or the other whether it turned out that his first 
choice needed it or not; if he cast his vote for Hughes, Hughes 
might have enough without it, in which case it would do no 
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good to either; yet if he cast it for Smith, it might turn out 
to have been needed for Hughes and perhaps actually help his 
second choice to defeat his first. Under nearly all forms of 
list system he could not vote for Hughes without danger of 
helping Hoover and Smoot (on the same list) at the expense of 
Smith (on another list) whom he preferred. Only under the 
single transferable vote could he be sure of giving a vote to 
Hughes if Hughes needed it and a vote to Smith if Hughes did 
not. Only under the single transferable vote, in short, could 
he vote his real wishes without danger of throwing his vote 
away. It is for this reason that former Mayor Townes of 
Cleveland and others have called the single transferable vote 
the easiest system for the voter that has ever been devised. 

§ 79. Independence of Representatives. This new free- 
dom to vote independently reacts, of course, on the members 
themselves. Who has not heard the sad tale of the party 
legislator? “Personally, I’m with you heartily. The measure 
you ask me to vote for is a fine thing. But my party has 
decided it must be killed. If I go against my party on so 
important a matter, they won’t endorse me for reélection and 
then I won’t be here next session to do anything at all.” Under 
P. R. with the single transferable vote that tale is no longer 
heard.t® Smith, for example, knows he was elected because 
he was Smith, not because he was the only available Democrat. 
If he ceases to be Smith and becomes a mere rubber stamp 
for the Democratic organization, the disappointed voters who 
elected him can easily put someone else in his place. The 
organization cannot save him. And if, on the other hand, 
he lives up to the expectations of those who elected him, the 
organization cannot prevent his reélection. 

§ 80. The Development of Leadership. This new inde- 
pendence in members may not be pleasing to the party boss 
of the old type, but it is evidently conducive to the develop- 
ment of real leadership. Every member is free to give the 


Tn this connection see the testimony of the Minister of Justice of 
New South Wales in § 162. 
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best that is in him. More than that, he may have to give his 
best in order to hold his place. The party organizations, too, 
deprived of their position of special privilege, are forced under 
pain of death to give the sort of leadership which large num- 
bers of people really want. 

The new situation, moreover, makes the position of legis- 
lator more attractive to men and women of outstanding ability 
and independent character—the people best qualified to legis- 
late. Such people do not usually come out of their own accord 
and beg to be elected. They have made a place for themselves 
elsewhere. They need persuading. If the persuader can offer 
only a career subservient to a machine or a hope of success 
against it which is manifestly forlorn, they are not attracted. 
But if they can run without entangling alliances and with a 
good chance of election, the case is different. Many a person 
has been elected under P. R. who would not have considered 
running before P. R. was adopted. Such a person, to mention 
only one example, is Dr. A. R. Hatton, charter consultant of 
the National Municipal League and former head of the Politi- 
cal Science Department of Western Reserve University, who 
was elected with votes to spare to the first P. R. council in 
Cleveland without the endorsement of either party and with 
a total campaign expenditure of $46.79. 

Under P. R. with the single transferable vote a leader of 
outstanding qualifications can secure election as a minority 
member without waiting to build up a large organization or 
to win over a majority of the electors. He can also retain his 
place year after year, however the tides of public sentiment 
may ebb and flow, so long as he continues to hold the con- 
fidence of any considerable part of the voters. Only the less 
capable members come and go. The great leaders of all view- 
points can count on unbroken careers. An Asquith, a Veni- 
zelos, a General Smuts, a Mackenzie King can hardly be 
defeated.?° 


* These statesmen—prime ministers of their countries—have all re- 
cently lost their seats under majority systems of election. 
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§ 81. Voting on Issues. Many of the advantages thus far 
cited have to do with the elimination of machine rule and 
the substitution for it of responsible leadership and effective 
popular control. But it is not as a remedy for machine rule 
only that we need such means of discrimination among can- 
didates as proportional representation with the transferable 
vote: we need it also where there is no machine rule; we should 
need it even if machine rule had never been known in our 
country. Consider the case of a Republican voter in the 
Congressional elections of 1920. If he happened to be a 
supporter of the League of Nations, as millions of Republicans 
were, he probably had to take, his choice between voting for 
an anti-League Republican and voting for a pro-League Demo- 
crat. But a vote for the latter was a violation of his will in 
respect to other important issues. It was impossible for him 
to help elect a man with whom he agreed on all the leading 
issues. Under the Hare system of proportional representation, 
on the other hand, it would have been possible, in most cases, 
for each voter to do just that. And the body made up of the 
delegations chosen thus from all districts would have revealed 
something like the whole people’s real will when its members 
voted on any one of the leading issues. Not that the voters 
know enough and care enough to discriminate well always 
even if given the means. They donot. But it is vitally im- 
portant that they be given the chance. And though always, 
doubtless, the voters of our democracy will discriminate less 
intelligently than their critics would have them, they will cer- 
tainly reveal by their ballots more discrimination, of some 
kind, if the voting system provides a means of discriminating 
effectively than if it does not. 

It will need no new powers of discrimination, for instance, 
to eliminate many a candidate of the familiar type that is 
all things to all men, declaiming from the “water wagon” with 
a whiskey flask on the hip. Under . majority system such 
a candidate often seems to a majority of the voters the least 
objectionable of the objectionables presented who has a chance 
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of election; for he has taken care to make himself offensive 
to no one. But under a system which allows each voter to 
vote safely for a person with clear-cut opinions and the cour- 
age to express them, his candidacy is usually too colorless to 
make a strong appeal. Most of the members elected stand for 
something definite. This difference alone makes the popular 
vote of vastly more significance under P. R. in determining 
the issues of the day. 

§ 82. The Development of Interest. The way to interest 
people in politics is to give them the vote. The way to in- 
terest people more in politics is to give them a vote that is 
effective. 

The interest developed by an effective ballot has often ex- 
pressed itself in a largely increased vote. In Calgary, for 
example, the vote has doubled since P. R. was adopted in 
1917.24 It does not always have this effect, for the factors 
which influence interest in elections are many and a change 
even in the most important of them may be balanced, or over- 
balanced, by contrary changes in others. The important thing 
to notice is that the assurance of an effective vote, as soon as 
it is understood, strikes at what is perhaps the tap root of the 
indifference to elections which has already affected a full half 
of our electorate,”? the feeling that a vote cannot accomplish 
anything worth while. The Republican voter in a Democratic 
district, the Democratic voter in a Republican district, the 
independent voter in almost any district is quite hopeless of 
affecting the result. The case was well put by a Cleveland 
voter: ** “T have voted off and on for the past twelve years 
but have never voted for a successful candidate because of 
the ward system of voting. Recently I have not voted at all. 
. . . I voted under ‘P. R.’ and had the pleasure of seeing my 
vote count.” Even where, as thus far in Cleveland, the total 


™See § 145. ; 
™ Even in presidential elections only about half the eligible vote has 
been polled the last two times. 


. W. Mathews in a letter to the Cleveland Plain Deal li 
November 14, 1923. e ain Dealer published 
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vote is not increased, those who do want to vote and to make 
their votes count are given a new interest. 

The interest evoked by a proportional election is not likely 
to stop on election day. In Cleveland the first P. R. election 
was followed by an increased attendance at council meetings 
from less than fifty on an average to more than five hundred. 
This new average continued until the warm months of the 
following summer, and it has frequently been equaled since. 
The new independent members supplied. the opposition which 
the “regulars” needed and made the debates searching and 
even picturesque. This new focusing of public attention put 
the councilmen on their mettle and produced a new record 
of constructive activity.** 

§ 83. Better Feeling in Election Campaigns. The old 
methods of election, which so often produce apathy, sometimes 
produce bitterness. If the opposing camps happen to be evenly 
matched and each knows that the change of a few votes may 
make all the difference in representation between everything 
and nothing, unfairness and hard feeling may be expected. 
_ In such a situation the city of Winnipeg, under the scourge 
of class hatreds engendered by a general strike and the indict- 
ment of its labor leaders in 1919, turned to P. R. for relief by 
general consent.2> Under P. R. neither side was in danger 
of being excluded. 

Any proportional system, as we have seen in Chapter V, may 
be expected to reduce the bitterness of electoral struggles, but 
the single transferable vote does it better than a list system. 
In the first place it offers satisfaction not only to the party 
voters but also to those who are unorganized. In the second 
place it gives candidates a special incentive for being fair to 
other parties. In our example Davis was eleeted largely by 
Democratic voters, but with the help of some Republicans 
whose first choices turned out to be either elected without 
their help or defeated in spite of it. If Davis had indulged in 
“mud-slinging” at the expense of the Republicans, he would 

*See § 140. * See § 147. 
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have so angered the Republican voters that they would not 
have given him the later choices he needed for election. 

The wholesome influence of the Hare system on election 
campaigns has been best shown where it was probably most 
needed, in Ireland. An extended account of the Irish P. R. 
elections will be found in §§ 149-156. 

§ 84. The Reduction of Fraud. As we pointed out in the 
previous chapter, any proportional system makes all kinds of 
fraud and trickery less profitable. Under a majority system 
a slight shift in the votes may change many seats. The effect 
is the same, of course, if the shift is created by fraud. But 
under P. R. any shift in the votes has only its proportionate 
effect. An added safeguard is the central public count of all 
the ballots in each large district which is always prescribed 
under the Hare system. Such a count can be easily super- 
vised, as a count in many scattered precincts cannot. And if, 
as in Cincinnati ?* and in many elections abroad, the ballot 
boxes are not even opened at the polling places and adequate 
supervision at the central count is provided, the successful 
concealment of fraud in counting becomes nearly impossible. 

§ 85. Members of Larger Caliber. A number of the ad- 
vantages we have already considered tend inevitably to raise 
the standard of character and ability among the members 
elected. The representation of all elements, including the more 
intelligent and high-minded minorities, the security of tenure 
for able leaders, the new possibilities of discrimination on the 
part of the voters, the increase in public interest, and the 
lessening of fraud, mud-slinging, and colorless inoffensiveness 
as effective means of securing election, all contribute to this 
result. Even aside from these considerations it is evident that 
a delegation composed, say, of the two leading Republicans, 
the two leading Democrats, and the leading Progressive is 
likely, in most cases, to be of higher caliber than one com- 


* Under the P. R-manager amendment to its charter adopted in 
November, 1924. The central count furnished one of the most effective . 
arguments for the amendment’s adoption. 
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posed of the five leading candidates of any one party. P. R. 
makes it possible to call on the best minds of all parties for 
leadership or criticism.?’ 

§ 86. The Elimination of Primaries. A special practical 
advantage of this system of proportional representation is 
that it makes preliminary or primary elections entirely super- 
fluous. For the transferable vote is just as effective in reveal- 
ing which candidates are truly representative of a party as 
it is in revealing how many members the party deserves. It 
makes both these revelations at a stroke. 

The object of our primary election system is to discover 
which candidates of each party best represent the party’s 
voters. With this object we devise one elaborate system after 
another—the “closed primary,” the “open primary,” the “run- 
off” primary of the South, the elephantine “Richards primary” 
of South Dakota, ete.—but all fail to accomplish their purpose, 
for all are founded on the single-shot majority vote with its 
inevitable tendency to machine control. The non-partisan 
primary also is unreliable, and for the same reason. 

The task for which primaries were invented is accomplished 
by P. R. with the single transferable vote without them and 
accomplished better in every way. Because it requires only 
one trip to the polls, it records the wishes of a larger propor- 
tion of the voters. It divides a party’s representation among 
its several principal elements instead of giving all the repre- 
sentation to the element that is largest or best organized. It 
gives the voter freedom to nominate and a free choice among 
the candidates who are nominated. 

Finally, it does not tempt voters who would not naturally 
affiliate with a party to come in and try to dominate it. In 
North Dakota the name and machinery of the party which is 
nationally the most conservative have repeatedly been cap- 
tured through the primaries by voters of the Nonpartisan 
League, who in comparison are decidedly radical. Under 


“See, for example, the account in § 154 of the election of County 
Dublin members to the Dail Eireann of the Irish Free State. 
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P. R. the Nonpartisan League would have been able to get 
representation of its own without capturing the organization 
and the name of the Republican Party. And even if it had 
come into the party, it would not have been able to exclude 
the conservative Republicans from their share of the repre- 
sentation. P. R. with the single transferable vote auto- 
matically solves this otherwise difficult problem of determin- 
ing which voters shall participate in choosing a party’s spokes- 
men. For under it the voters who secure seats for a party 
and those who decide who is to fill them are necessarily the 
same. And each important group is sure to get its fair repre- 
sentation whether it operates within a party or outside of it.”® 

Since a single P. R. election is so much better than the best 
primary system in choosing representatives, and since, as we 
have seen in Chapter I, the appointment of all other officers 
is so much better than their direct election by any system, 
there is no reason why our troublesome and expensive pri- 
maries should not be dispensed with. 


Other advantages of P. R. with the single transferable vote 
and of P. R. in general are brought out in the following 
chapters. 


*The question of which candidates, under the Hare system, are en- 
titled to the party name has been discussed in § 63. In most English- 
speaking countries where P. R. is used no party names appear on the 
ballot. But whether party names are used or not, the voter can safely 
disregard party lines if he wishes to do so. And if he wishes to follow 
party lines, he can make his own selection from all the candidates who 
cain to represent his party without risk of helping other parties by so 

oing. 
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OBJECTIONS TO PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


§ 87. In this chapter we shall consider the principal ob- 
jections to proportional representation with the single trans- 
ferable vote, the system of voting which we recommend for 
the election of representative bodies in the United States. 
Where these objections apply to the whole proportional prin- 
ciple, not to this system in particular, we shall feel free, in 
replying, to draw on the experience of other proportional sys- 
tems. Objections which apply only to those other systems, 
many of them valid, have been considered sufficiently, we 
believe, in Chapters IV and V. Our reasons for preferring 
P. R. with the single transferable vote to any of those systems 
have been given in the same chapters and in Chapter VII. 

For convenience in the remainder of this book we shall use 
the terms “proportional representation” and “P. R.” to mean 
proportional representation with the single transferable vote, 
unless it is evident from the context that no such restriction 
is intended. 

Po.iticaL Con SEQUENCES 


§ 88. The most frequent objections to P. R. are not to 
the principle but rather to the real or supposed effects of ap- 
plying it. “Your arithmetic is good,” somé objectors say, “but 
we can put up with bad arithmetic better than with some of 
the evils its correction would bring.” 

Does P. R. Break Down One-party Government? Chief 
among the dangers these objectors fear is that P. R. will break 
down the two-party system, bring in a multiplicity of parties 
or groups, no one of which will be likely to have a majority 
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by itself, and thus make one-party government either im- 
possible or much more difficult. 

Of course if any one party has the support of more than 
half of the voters it will be surer to control under P. R. than 
under any other system. Its supporters will fill up more than 
half of the quotas and therefore elect more than half of the 
members. It cannot be charged, then, that P. R. will break 
down one-party control if any one party has enough support 
to deserve control. 

And, as experience has already shown, a single party with 
enough support to deserve control is by no means so ex- 
ceptional as most opponents of P. R. seem to fear. As we 
write this passage (January, 1926) both Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati have representative bodies, elected by the Hare 
system of P. R., with a single party in full control.t So 
do Northern Ireland, New South Wales, and Tasmania, 
three of the four states which use the same system for their 
parliaments.” 

In fact, this form of P. R. has in this connection an advan- 
tage that has often been overlooked not only over the usual 
majority systems of voting but over the list systems of P. R. 
Though it facilitates the formation of new parties when new 
parties are really wanted, it never forces their formation, as 
the systems just mentioned sometimes do. Under a majority 
system or a list system of P. R., if you do not like the can- 
didates nominated by your party and see no chance of captur- 
ing the organization responsible for them, you have no redress 
but to leave the party. Under P. R. with the single trans- 
ferable vote, on the other hand, you can always nominate 
and help elect your fair share of the party’s representatives. 

*In Cincinnati the majority is a municipal party, called the City 
Charter Committee, supported by independent Republicans and by the 
Democratic organization. See § 144. 

* The fourth, the Irish Free State, does also, but only because of the 
abstention of the Republican members. If the Republicans took their 
seats, the Government would have to rely on some support from the 


Farmer, Labor, and independent minorities, which agree with it on 
many major principles. See § 154. 
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You need never leave your party, therefore, unless you dis- 
agree with it on fundamental principles. 

However, it is true that even under the Hare system of 
P. R., which does not force the formation of new parties, sev- 
eral parties may be needed. If in such a case no one of the 
parties has an absolute majority of the votes, P. R. will not 
give any party, artificially and unfairly, an absolute majority 
of the seats. In that case the principle of majority rule de- 
mands that each decision be sustained by representatives of 
more than one party who represent a majority of the voters. 

If this solution of the problem is questioned, the alternative 
must be considered. Can the two-party system and one-party 
government be maintained by the simple expedient of retaining 
majority elections? That has not been the experience of 
other countries. In Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Canada, all of which use the single-member 
district majority system of election, the two-party system is 
gone. Each of these countries has three major parties, and 
each of them either has now, or has had recently, a parliament 
in which no one party could command an absolute majority. 
Moreover, in the European countries which use P. R. there 
were in all cases three or more parties of importance—in some 
cases there were many parties—before P. R. was introduced. 
In Italy, for example, where P. R. has been abolished by 
Mussolini, ostensibly because it did not give one party a 
majority, ten parties—all minorities—contested the general 
election of 1913; P. R. was not adopted till 1919. France and 
Greece, which have never had P. R.,° have the many-party 
system in full force. Z 

Even in the United States we have the two-party system 
only in name. In a few places, notably in Minnesota, we do 
not have it at all. Every one knows that the progressive or 
farm bloc in Congress, though most of its members are nomi- 
nally Republican, is a separate party for all intents and pur- 


*The hybrid election system of France is often erroneously called 
P. R. Its true nature is described in § 250. 
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poses. Sometimes it acts with the Republicans, sometimes 
with the Democrats, sometimes against both. The Repub- 
lican Party, nominally in a majority, has in several recent 
sessions been able to enact only such of its measures as could 
command the support either of several Democrats or of its 
own insurgents. 

Whether we like it or not, the two-party system does not 
seem to be a permanent institution: it is crumbling every- 
where. ‘Wide extensions of the franchise, coupled with the 
development of education”* and the increasing complexity 
and specialization of modern life, have made two major parties 
in most places insufficient for the expression of the people’s 
varied interests and wishes. And when there are more than 
two major parties it is always possible under any election 
system that no one party will be in a position to control.5 

It is true that the single-member district system might 
sometimes give one party an absolute majority when P. R. 
would not do so. But what would that mean? It would mean 
that a party in which an absolute majority of the people did 
not have confidence would be given a free hand to govern 
or misgovern the country. For if a party does have the con- 
fidence of an absolute majority, P. R., and P. R. only, will 
practically assure it an absolute majority of the members. 
If it does not have the confidence of an absolute majority, 
it should not be in a position to govern without consulting 
the will of others. 

For the function of a representative body in a democracy 
is not, as some opponents of P. R. would have us believe, 
merely to “get something done”: it is to make decisions on 
behalf of the people in accordance with what they want done. 
For that function what is needed above all else, regardless of 
all the inconveniences that may spring from it, is the repre- 


‘ Humphreys, Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform, London, 1923. 
Not even Mussolini’s discarded plan of giving a majority of the 
seats to the largest party arbitrarily can insure one-party control: the 
largest “party” may be a coalition of parties masquerading as one. 
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sentation of all elements and all interests in their true pro- 
portions. As the late Aneurin Williams, for years a staunch 
champion of P. R. in the British House of Commons, put it 
in a letter which appeared in the London Times of December 
8, 1923, “The three-party system brings us to the necessity 
of carrying out not the program of any one party, but cer- 
tain things which the country has approved;® that in its 
turn brings us to the need for an electoral system which will 
show clearly what it is the country approves, and give us a 
House of Commons inclined by its constitution not to the 
old party fight but to the carrying out of the country’s 
mandate.” 

Consider a concrete example. The General Election of 1923 
in Great Britain was contested by three large parties. The 
Conservatives favored a protective tariff. The Labor Party 
favored a levy on capital. The Liberals opposed both of 
these proposals. What would have happened if the single- 
member district system had crushed out the Liberal Party— 
as it now threatens to do—and brought about a straight two- 
party fight between Labor and Conservatives? How then 
would it have been possible for th voters to declare them- 
selves against protection and also against the capital levy, 
both of which a large majority opposed? They could not have 
done it. Each voter would have had to choose one or the 
other. One or the other would necessarily have received a 
false majority; and the winning party would have felt justi- 
fied, yes,. obliged, to carry out the mandate thus given. 

When there are more than two important points of view 
which demand expression, the two-party system is inadequate. 
The British people were fortunate in having a choice of three 
parties. Because of it they were able to pile up at the same 
time a Liberal-Labor majority against protection and a Lib- 
eral-Conservative majority against the capital levy. 


* As in the case of Belgium, for example. The P. R. election of 1925 
gave no party a majority. The two largest parties resolved the difficulty 
by forming a Government on the basis of the proposals their platforms 
had in common. See footnote 15 and the passage to which it refers. 
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The British people were fortunate also that these majorities 
were represented by majorities of the members elected, for 
with the British election system that was mere luck. At both 
the preceding and the following election the single-member 
district system gave the Conservatives a substantial absolute 
majority of the members with less than half the votes. If 
it had done so in 1923 the Conservatives might perhaps have 
felt justified in enacting protection, as they have in fact re- 
cently done to a limited extent since the election of 1924 gave 
them a false absolute majority. And if Labor had secured a 
false absolute majority in 1923, as it might have done, with- 
out the change of a single vote, by a mere change in districting 
or in the distribution of the voters among the districts, it 
might have proceeded under its constitutional rights to make 
a levy on capital. 

As it happened, an approach to proportional representation 
was secured in 1923 accidentally, and the wishes of the ma- 
jority on major issues were respected. The Labor Party took 
office and put into effect such of its policies as met with the 
approval of the Liberals. It could not put through a capital 
levy, for the Liberals and Conservatives of the House, con- 
stituting more than half of the body and backed on that point 
by more than half of the voters, would oppose it. For the 
same reason it could not pass any other measures of a radically 
socialistic nature. But it could bring about a European agree- 
ment on the basis of the “Experts’ Report” on reparations, 
for in that it had the support of the Liberals. In short, it 
could do what a majority of the voters approved at the gen- 
eral election and it could not do what a majority of the voters 
rejected. 

Such a situation, which might often occur under P. R.., is es- 
sentially a wholesome one. It brings the representative body 
into closer correspondence with the true alignment among the 
voters for whom it is supposed to act. Take any group of 
voters selected at random in this country and let them vote 
on prohibition, public ownership of railroads, and the restric- 
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tion of immigration. The line-up will be different on each 
question. Why, then, should we expect one line-up to be 
sufficient for all purposes when such questions are considered 
in a representative body? But under a strict application of 
the theory of the two-party system there is but one line-up. 
The party in power is supposed to make decisions on each 
question within its own ranks and then stand together against 
the opposition, even though the majority of the party which 
carried its case in caucus represents but a minority of the 
whole body and perhaps a still smaller portion of the people 
as a whole.” But when no party has an absolute majority 
by itself, such an artificial single alignment for all purposes 
becomes much more difficult. Suppose we had in the American 
Congress—as we have had in reality already and might have 
under P, R.—a Republican, a Democratic, and a Progressive 
Party, no one of them with an absolute majority by itself. 
Suppose further that, under the influence of P. R., each party 
had a definite platform on a few major issues and each member 
was elected on a supplementary platform of his own, so that 
all important elements within each party were represented. 
Under these circumstances we should probably have some con- 
troversial questions decided by Republicans and Demo- 
crats against Progressives, some by Republicans and Pro- 
gressives against Democrats, some by Democrats and 
Progressives against Republicans, and some by members of 
all three parties against other members of the same parties. 
Under P. R. each of these alignments would be likely to corre- 
spond to the real alignment on the same question among the 
people themselves.2 The House of Representatives would 
become representative in fact as well as in name, 

"Fortunately in practice we are already making wide departures from 
this theory. Even under the majority system which fosters it, strict 
one-party government is more an ideal than an actuality. 

® We do not refer, of course, to the many technical questions on which 
the people at large have no considered judgment. On such questions 
it is important merely that the majority which makes the decision shall 


have the confidence of a majority of the people. That condition also 
is satisfied by P. R. and by P. R. only. See § 68 
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On this point we may quote the British Labor Prime Min- 
ister Ramsay Macdonald, in his earlier career an avowed 
opponent of P. R. on account of the very objection we are 
considering: “If we adopt proportional representation we 
may not have one majority Government in a century (not 
necessarily an evil, if we frankly recognize what we are doing). 
. .. Members, whilst holding generally to party principles 
and conceptions of policy, will more frequently than they now 
do use their own judgment as to how to vote. Parties them- 
selves may have to change, and whilst increasing their propa- 
ganda and educational work in the country, will rule in the 
House of Commons more by their administrative success than 
by party force, whilst the legislation that will be carried will 
have to be more in accordance than it now too often is with 
public desires outside and the course of debates inside. This 
will tend to curb the partisanship of parties and make them, 
like Cabinets, more public servants than public dictators. 
This can be put in another way. It will weaken organization, 
but strengthen reason; it will make Ministers more the instru- 
ments of the general will than the captains of party horse.” ® 

That the task of government with no united absolute ma- 
jority has presented real difficulties few will deny. Between 
1870 and 1919, under the block vote and single-member district 
systems, France had sixty separate Governments, or an aver- 
age of more than one a year.’° Italy, too, under the single- 
member district system unhorsed its governments with un- 
fortunate frequency and did not mend its habits in this respect 
during its very brief use of P. R. But these difficulties were 
due chiefly to an attempt to continue with many parties a 
machinery of government developed for two. The mistake 
is so simple that its constant repetition would be laughable 
if it did not threaten the whole future of democratic govern- 
ment. A coalition of two or more parties attempts to stand 


°From the New Leader of January 4, 1924. 

* Between 1789 and 1919 she had 125 Ministers of Justice, 147 Min- 
isters of the Interior, 120 Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 141 Ministers of 
War, and 111 Ministers of Marine. 
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together on all major questions as if it were a single party. 
But its elements differ too widely. At first a grudging obedi- 
ence is enforced by making contentious matters questions of 
confidence in the government. But sooner or later the govern- 
ment uses this weapon once too often. Part of its following 
rebels and it is unexpectedly defeated. Even if the question 
of confidence was one of no real importance, it is in honor 
bound to resign. Thereupon another coalition is formed and 
the performance is repeated. The ship_of state is steered first 
for one port, then for another. It is lucky if it keeps one pilot 
long enough to make any port at all. 

But other countries have shown that this deplorable situa- 
tion is not a necessary consequence of several parties, even 
under a responsible cabinet form of government. The Nether- 
lands, for example, had only one cabinet (with minor changes) 
from the time P. R. was first used in 1918 till 1925, although 
there were nine large parties in the election of 1918 and seven 
in the election of 1922 and although no one party won an 
absolute majority of the seats either time. Twice the Coali- 
tion Government met signal defeats and offered to withdraw, 
but each time it was asked by Parliament to carry on. Re- 
fusing a particular piece of advice was one thing, changing 
advisers another. 

Switzerland has made a still more significant departure 
from the usual parliamentary procedure. The Swiss cabinet, 
known as the Federal Council, is elected by the Federal As- 
sembly for a definite three-year term. ‘When projects urged 
or approved by the cabinet are rejected by the legislature, the 
ordinary parliamentary result does not take place. The self- 
respect of ministers is not called in question, because they were 
elected for the very purpose of giving their honest opinion on 
legislative proposals, and if this opinion does not agree with 
that of the legislature, they prepare bills which will be accept- 
able. Instances are rare where ministers resign on account 


4 After the election of 1925 the cabinet was reconstituted under a new 
leader, but the same parties still remained in power. 
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of disagreement with their colleagues, or with the majority, 
and tenure usually depends on their own will in the matter. 
Men who have proved capable administrators are kept in office 
term after term. Councillors have passed a whole career in 
the cabinet. Schenk remained continuously in office from 1863 
to 1895; Naeff from 1848 to 1875; Welti from 1866 to 1891; 
and others might be cited who have served from ten to twenty 
years. .. . It has also happened that good executive abilities 
have brought men of different parties into the same cabinet, 
and the machinery of government has run as smoothly as if 
there were no political differences.” 1? 

A ministry can act as leader and adviser without assuming 
the réle of dictator. It can, if it wishes, confine its recom- 
mendations to those likely to be approved by a parliamentary 
majority. Whether it does this or not, it can leave all ques- 
tions to a free vote of the house. It need not resign merely 
because a particular recommendation is not accepted. It is 
to be expected that a free vote will sometimes go against any 
ministry that can be formed. There is no reason why a minis- 
try should resign until a definite vote of lack of confidence 
is proposed and carried by its opponents. If the Macdonald 
ministry in England had followed such a policy consistently, 
as it started out to do with notable success, it might perhaps 
have remained in office some years longer. 

The problem of government under modern conditions cannot 
yet be considered as completely solved. We still have much 
to learn, not only by the use of sound reason, but by the 
method of trial and error. On the basis of such evidence as 
we have thoughtful people in many countries are coming 
gradually to the opinion that, if party government is to be 
kept at all, it should be modified in the spirit expressed by 
EK. C. Drury of the United Farmers of Ontario when he as- 
sumed office as premier of his province in 1920. “I would 
very gladly go so far,” he is reported to have said, “as to make 


* John M. Vincent, Government in Switzerland (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1900), pages 216-217. 
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the Government an executive, and transfer very largely, as 
largely as may be, the legislative functions to the House as a 
whole. I believe in doing that. We are restricted by parlia- 
mentary procedure. We invite the codperation of the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House. This Government is not 
going to put itself in the position that any one can say we 
are shirking our responsibility for our measures. But grad- 
ually, by building up precedent on precedent, we can find 
ourselves in the position where the Goyernment can take ad- 
vantage of all legislative ability in the House. Finally, we 
may reach the position where the opposition is not bound to 
oppose nor the Government party bound to support the 
Government.” 14 

Push this idea to its logical conclusion and you have the 
ideal of all-party government. Significant steps in this direc- 
tion have recently been made by several European countries. 
Sweden had for a time a “non-partisan” cabinet. Esthonia 
has recently formed a Government in which all major parties 
except the Communists were represented.'* Belgium broke 
its recent parliamentary deadlock '* by forming a cabinet of 


4 Quoted from an article by Ronald Hooper in the P. R. Review for 
April, 1920. 

“See an article on “Foreign Governments and Politics” by Malbone 
W. Graham, Jr., in the American Political Science Review for May, 
1925, pages 350 and 351, including the paragraph on Latvia. 

#° A general election was held in Belgium on April 5, 1925. No party 
won an absolute majority. A Government was not formed until 
June 17th. Some observers in this country and in England have been 
inclined to attribute the difficulty to Belgium’s use of proportional 
representation. In regard to this charge John H. Humphreys, Secretary 
of the British P. R. Society, writes after first-hand investigation of the 
Belgian situation: “The view is superficial, and not in accordance with 
the opinion of Belgian statesmen. Visiting Belgium, I discussed the 
situation with many public men. I put to all the question—‘Do the 
difficulties in forming a government arise from P. R.?’ and the almost 
universal answer was that the difficulties arose, not from P. R., but 
from causes deeply rooted in the political conditions of the country. 
.. . The suggestion that the abolition of P. R. would solve the problems 
of government finds no currency in the Belgian press. The central prin- 
ciple of P. R—the fair representation of political parties—seems to be 
generally accepted.” (“Forming a Government in Belgium,” Represen- 
tation, London, December, 1925.) Mr. Vandervelde, the new Belgian 
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five Catholics, five Socialists, one Liberal (not a member of 
Parliament), and a non-party Minister of Defense. This cabi- 
net supplies the leadership for a house composed of 78 Catho- 
lics, 78 Socialists, 23 Liberals, and 8 others. Its program is 
based on the points in common between the platforms of the 
Socialists and the more liberal of the Catholics. 

The desirability of getting all parties, or most of them, to 
share in the responsibility for government has often been 
recognized of late.1® The difficulty usually is that some party 
refuses to help form a cabinet, even when invited to do so, 
because some other party with very different ideas has also 
been invited. When cabinets are supposed to act unanimously 
on all questions and to receive the united support of all the 
parties which formed them, this is only natural. But if it 
were considered proper for cabinets to make a divided report 
on occasion, as do the committees in the American Congress, 
and for the parties represented in them to defeat particular 
recommendations without expecting a resignation, the diffi- 
culty ought to be very much less. 

In 1920 the Constituent Assembly of Austria, finding it 
difficult to maintain a party government, agreed on a “propor- 
tional cabinet” (Proporzkabinett), composed of the leaders of 
all parties, to carry on until it should finish its work and new 
elections could be held. It was understood that no member of 
the cabinet need assume individual responsibility for the cabi- 
net’s decisions. The expedients to which nations find them- 
selves forced in times of difficulty merit examination to dis- 


Minister of Foreign Affairs and leader of the Socialist Party, when 
questioned by Mr. Humphreys characterized the single-member district 
system used in the United States and Great Britain as “absurd and 
unjust,” and said: “I am convinced that were we to abolish P. R. 
there would be within a few years a strong movement for its re- 
establishment.” 

In the Belgian P. R. elections from 1900 until 1914 the Catholics 
secured an absolute majority of the members every time. During this 
period, oddly enough, the “excessive stability” of the Belgian Govern- 
ment was sometimes used as an argument against P. R. 

* For example, in the several recent attempts to get all but the most 
extreme parties in Germany to coéperate. 
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cover whether their use in normal times would not make 
difficulties less likely to occur. 

Such ideas as we have been culling from the experience of 
various countries were brought together by the National Mu- 
nicipal League when it issued its model state constitution in 
1921. Although that plan has nowhere been tried as a whole, 
nearly all its principal parts have been tried separately. 
A single-house legislature is chosen by P. R. with the single 
transferable vote. To supply the political leadership expected 
of the cabinet nearly everywhere except in the United States 17 
the legislature chooses from among its own members at the 
beginning of each term a legislative council, corresponding to 
that of Switzerland. This council is elected by P. R. in 
order that it shall contain the leaders of all parties and po- 
litical groups.1® The council acts as a steering committee. 
It reports to the legislature, with or without recommendation, 
such measures as it considers most important for that body 
to act upon. Unanimity is not expected of the council any 
more than of our congressional committees at the present time. 
There may be minority as well as majority reports. And on 
each question there may be a different line-up, in the council 
as in the legislature. What matter? Each important ques- 
tion receives the attention of the leaders of all parties, and 
some disposition is made of it. If, as Richard 8. Childs has 
suggested,’ the legislature confines its attention largely to the 
questions reported out by its representative council, it need 
stagger no longer under a mass of unimportant bills. 

Such a scheme, with suitable modifications to meet particu- 

* The executive functions of the cabinet may well be put under a 
single chief executive and heads of departments appointed by him, as 
in the present government of the United States. We believe, however, 
that for the best results the executive should be relieved of all legisla- 
tive functions, such as the veto power, and should be elected by and 


responsible to the legislative body, so that legislature and executive 
will not work at cross purposes. , 
* The Swiss canton of Ticino elects its cabinet (Conseil d’Etat) by 
P. R., but by direct popular vote instead of by vote of the legislature. 
»“What’s the Matter with Congress?” National Municipal Review, 


November, 1924. 
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lar conditions, ought to work just as well whether one party 
has an absolute majority by itself or not. May it not be, 
then, that what the problems of government in a modern 
democracy demand is merely an extension of the proportional 
principle, such an extension as will distribute among all parties 
and political groups not only representation but the responsi- 
bilities of leadership? ?° 

§ 89. Does P. R. Make Government Harder by Reducing 
Majorities? A particular variant of the objection we have 
just considered is that P. R. will be likely to reduce the ma- 
jority of the governing party or coalition and thus make its 
task of governing more difficult. Those who make this ob- 
jection usually admit that the majority system distorts repre- 
sentation but do not regard the distortion as an evil so long 
as it helps the largest party to carry out its program. 

It is true, of course, that P. R. does not give any party a 
large majority of the members unless it has a large majority 
of the votes. It treats every party with impartial justice. 

Now assuming, for the moment, that a large majority of 
members for a majority party is desirable, it is a mistake, as 
we explained in Chapters II and III, to assume that such a 
majority is assured by either the single-member district sys- 
tem or the block vote. Those systems may distort the repre- 
sentation either way: though they are more likely to give a 
party with an absolute majority too many seats, they may 
give it too few. They may even give it only a minority of 
the seats, as when, in 1886, Gladstone went out of office on 
the issue of Home Rule for Ireland because, although the 
Liberals polled more than half the votes, they elected less than 
half the members. Is a large majority so important that for 
a mere probability of obtaining it we should risk putting the 
wrong party in power? 


”For a briefer treatment of this objection, with different material, 
see the article in the P. R. Review for July, 1923, entitled “The Problem 
of Government with More Than Two Parties.” See also J. H. Hum- 
phrey’s able treatment in Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform. 
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But, as a matter of fact, a large majority is by no means 
essential to the satisfactory functioning even of a government 
of the responsible cabinet type, much less to that of one like 
ours in the United States. It may, indeed, be clearly 
detrimental. 

When one of the authors visited the Netherlands in the 
summer of 1920, the coalition Government of that country had 
been in office for nearly two years already, although the P. R. 
election of 1918 had given it an absolute majority of only one. 
Because of its small margin of safety the Government was 
careful to consider the interests of all sections of the people 
and seldom gave the entire “opposition” a chance to oppose. 

The same summer both authors had a chance to observe in 
England a coalition Government which was handicapped by 
too large a majority—the result of an election under the single- 
member district system which greatly exaggerated the popular 
verdict. Members lounged in crowds about the Parliament 
Buildings, ready at the ring of a bell to support with their 
votes the merest whim of a Government minister in a debate 
to which they had not listened. And while the majority 
members were becoming so heedless of the under-represented 
minority that they fell to quarreling among themselves, the 
Labor Party outside of Parliament was growing by leaps and 
bounds. In less than three years from that time Mr. Lloyd- 
George was reduced from the leadership of one of the largest 
parliamentary majorities Britain has ever known to that of 
the fourth party.2*. Jhr. Ruys de Beerenbrouck, who was 
leader of the Dutch cabinet in 1920, remained in office until 
1925, and the parties on which his cabinet was based are still 
in power as we write this passage in January, 1926.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons on July 4, 1917, Mr. 


“The National Liberal Party, which has since re-united with the 
Liberal Party. ; ae 

*The election of 1922 increased their majority to 18, that of 1925 
reduced it to 8. The Government coalition is composed of the three 
orthodox church parties; the opposition, of the Socialists, Liberals, and 
others. 
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Asquith said: “It so happens that I have been a minister of 
the Crown when the Government of the day had the smallest 
majority on record, and next when the Government of the 
day had the largest majority in its support on record. I am 
not at all sure, looking back on my experience of these two 
diverse conditions, which of the two I would prefer.” 

§ 90. Does P. R. Divide the Voters Into Cliques? Still 
another variant of the first objection is that P. R. will tend 
to do away with political parties and to substitute representa- 
tion by blocs, based on race, religion, economic class, or other 
restricted or selfish interest. The necessity of codperating 
with others to secure a majority in a district, the argument 
runs, usually forces groups to surrender their particular inter- 
ests which are opposed to the general good, while the unani- 
mous quota principle would enable them to put their selfish 
interests first and give expression to them all in the governing 
body. 

This familiar objection was advanced against the adoption 
of P. R. in Cincinnati by Robert A. Taft, Republican floor 
leader in the Ohio House of Representatives. In an address 
before the American Business Club, October 21, 1924, he 
said: 

“The basis of this system is a bloc system. It might be 
that the city would tend to divide on race lines—that the 
negroes would elect one councilman, the Germans several coun- 
cilmen, the Irish a councilman, etc. 

“It might be that instead of race lines, the division at a 
particular election would tend to be along religious lines, so 
that the Catholics would elect a certain proportion of the 
councilmen, the Protestants a certain proportion, the Christian 
Scientists another, the Ku Klux Klan another, and other creeds 
in proportion to their numbers. 

“Tt might be that the division would tend to be along class 
lines so that organized labor would elect a certain proportion, 
unorganized labor other councilmen, the business and profes- 
sional element other councilmen, etc. It is impossible to tell - 
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exactly how the city would tend to divide in a given 
election. . . . 

“The theory of a party government is that different groups 
who agree on fundamental principles of government will make 
those principles effective by uniting in a party, and sacrificing 
to some extent the selfish interests of each group. The 
system of proportional representation, on the other hand, is 
avowedly based on the theory that each bloc should have a 
representative. 

“The principal danger in bloc present anon is that each 
bloc is organized with its selfish and particular interest in 
view, and puts that selfish and particular interest ahead of 
the general welfare, and ahead of every principle of American 
government.” ... 

In reality the argument should run just the other way. 
The mere fact that only “fundamental principles of govern- 
ment” appear in the platforms of parties under the old system 
does not mean that “the selfish interests of each group” are 
really sacrificed. For each candidate, to be successful, must 
win and keep the favor not only of his own particular group, 
which is almost inevitably a minority, but of enough others 
to give him the majority required for election. He must often, 
therefore, appeal to the selfish interests of various particular 
groups or lose the election to some one else who does. Even 
if he is elected without doing this, he is always subject to 
group pressure afterward. “In your district we control a 
thousand votes,” the lobbyist of a particular group will say. 
“Your majority at the last election was less than that. We 
supported you then, but if you are not.-willing to vote for 
this measure of ours we will see to it that you lose next time.” 
Most of the other members may find themselves in the same 
plight. Rather than face defeat they may grant the special 
privilege whether they approve it or not. Meanwhile the 
people at large do not know that it is even an issue. They 
are bewildered when they discover—if they ever happen to— 
that it is on the statute books. 
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Under P. R., on the other hand, the influence of special 
interests is much more limited. It is true that a self-seeking 
minority which could not elect members of its own choosing 
under a majority system may sometimes do so under P. R. 
But it cannot elect more than its share. And since the other 
elements can also elect their share independently, it cannot 
bully their representatives by threatening to withdraw votes 
at the next election. In a body which reflects the entire elec- 
torate truly a proposal which is known to be seriously contrary 
to the interests of more than half the voters has little chance 
of getting the votes of more than half the members. Sectional 
interests may be represented, but it is the general interest 
which stands to prosper. An example is furnished by the 
program, already referred to, of the Catholic-Socialist Govern- 
ment 2° formed in Belgium after the P. R. election in 1925. It 
was based not on the full Socialist program and not on the full 
Catholic program—neither of them could command a ma- 
jority—but on what these two parties, which together com- 
prised more than half the voters, had in common. 

It is sometimes charged that P. R. creates selfish groups 
or groups based on nationality, race, class, or religion. Of 
course it does not do so: it merely gives expression to those 
that exist already and desire expression. Under any system 
of election such groups are always taken into account. Indeed, 
under the old methods of election their power is often not only 
excessive but completely dominating. In South Boston, for 
instance, it is folly to nominate any one but an Irish Catholic: 
a contest between Patrick O’Flannigan and Saltonstall Cabot 
would be a walk-over for O’Flannigan no matter what the 
relative qualifications of the gentlemen might be. Under 
P. R., on the other hand, citizens who happened to be Prot- 
estant or of old New England stock would not on that account 
be excluded from public office. 


"The cabinet includes, in addition to the Catholic and Socialist 
members, one Liberal and one minister not affiliated with any party. 
See footnote 15 and the passage to which it refers, 
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It is true, of course, that in Cleveland and elsewhere certain 
foreign groups have elected members under P. R. In a cosmo- 
politan city like Cleveland it is inevitable, and reasonable, 
that they should do so. A resident of a Polish district may 
be better represented by a Pole whom he knows and trusts 
than by a person of another nationality whom he has no means 
of knowing. But the first two P. R. councils of Cleveland have 
contained no greater proportion of foreign-sounding names 
than the single-member ward council ‘which preceded them. 
Among the members of that council were Messrs. Orlikowski, 
Petrash, Braschwitz, Kadlecek, and Sklenicka. The chief 
difference is that under the ward system all the voters of cer- 
tain wards had to be represented by persons of certain locally 
dominant nationalities or races, whereas under P. R. there is 
no such restriction. The Eleventh Ward, for example, used 
to elect regularly a colored councilman. Under P. R. he was 
reélected, but the white voters of his ward who did not want 
him as their spokesman were able to unite with others in the 
enlarged P. R. district to elect a white person whom they 
preferred. 

In certain European countries, of course, the question of 
race and nationality is much more acute. In Czecho-Slovakia, 
for example, people of totally different languages and cultures, 
with fewer contacts than in an American city, live side by side 
under the same government and sometimes in the same elec- 
tion district. In such countries the fair representation of the 
several cultural minorities which results from P. R. is well 
nigh indispensable for national unity. 

Under P. R. each nationality or race is free to contribute its 
best. In Ashtabula under the ward system the politicians 
regularly catered to the Italian vote by nominating an Italian 
in the Italian section. The particular Italian chosen was a 
saloonkeeper. Under P. R. the Italians have continued to 
elect a representative of their own stock; but with the new 
freedom to nominate rivals to the machine, and to vote for 
them without danger of throwing their votes away, they have 
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elected a different Italian of character and some ability, who 
has made a good record.”* 

The influence of P. R. on representation by religion has been 
similar to its influence on representation by nationality. 
Throughout Ohio in 1923 the Ku Klux Klan was an issue in 
municipal campaigns. In some places it held the balance of 
power and restricted the successful candidates to those whom 
it had endorsed. In other places great bitterness was aroused 
by the possible prospect of its doing so. In the cities of Ashta- 
bula and Cleveland also, where P. R. was in use, the Klan was 
active, but it had no such sinister effects because the voters 
knew in advance that neither the Klan nor its opponents could 
hope to secure a monopoly of representation without prac- 
tically unanimous support. In Ashtabula the Klan with the 
aid of some personal following of its candidates succeeded in 
electing two out of the seven councilmen. In Cleveland it 
endorsed several of the better candidates who were elected, 
but not more than one, if any, owed his election chiefly to 
Klan support. 

Economic class interests, vital as they are, have seldom if 
ever monopolized the stage under P. R., as they sometimes do 
under the older systems; but to the extent that they have 
played a part they have often proved most beneficial in the 
solution of the community’s problems. Both in Cincinnati 
and in Sacramento P. R. made it possible to secure the services 
of one of the city’s leading business men who would not even 
have considered running for election under the distasteful 
political conditions which prevailed under the old majority 
vote. In Kalamazoo the election of a labor editor converted 
an embarrassing and—as the “better element’? said—irre- 
sponsible critic of the government into a useful interpreter 
of its problems to a large class of citizens who had formerly 
had no contacts with it. In many places one of the chief 
beneficial effects of P. R. has been to enable industrial workers 
to elect their real leaders instead of being forced to accept as 

4See § 133. 
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their spokesmen politicians who professed labor sympathies 
but who owed their chief allegiance elsewhere. Examples are 
the election of the president of the local street-carmen’s union 
to the first P. R. council of Cincinnati and the election of a 
former president of the California Federation of Labor to 
the P. R. council of Sacramento. 

The most sinister influences in political affairs in this country 
have not ordinarily been those of nationality, of race, of re- 
ligion, or even of large economic classes, sinister as those influ- 
ences sometimes are when allowed more than their proper 
limited effect. They have been political machines—and the 
forces behind them—based on no fundamental principles of 
government but merely on a desire for the rewards and 
perquisites of political power. Throughout the length and 
breadth of our country such groups, admittedly based on selfish 
interests and serving the public only incidentally as a means 
of retaining power, have, though in a minority, secured a con- 
trolling number of seats in legislatures and councils. To op- 
pose P. R., therefore, as destructive of government in the 
interests of all the people, as Mr. Robert Taft did in Cincin- 
nati at a time when that city was notoriously boss-ridden, is 
amusing. Fortunately the people of Cincinnati did not fol- 
low his advice; they adopted P. R. and then used it to defeat 
the machine and elect a council majority of unquestioned 
integrity and civic spirit.”® 

It is significant that the most strenuous opponents of P. R. 
are seldom the independent civic-minded citizens who would 
naturally be most alarmed if representation by nationality, 
race, religion, class, or selfish interests were to become the 
rule—such citizens are usually in favor of P. R.—but the 
leaders of the particular vested interest which has obtained 
most power under the old methods of election, the political 
machine. P. R. gives the independent civic-minded citizen 
a chance for effective expression which he has never had be- 
fore. In Cleveland its principal effect was the election of 


*See §§ 143 and 144. 
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several able independents owing no allegiance to either po- 
litical machine, who, though in a minority, have spurred on 
the other members to a new record of constructive activity 
and have converted the city council into a real deliberative 
assembly where the interests of all the people are sure to be 
considered, 

The suggestion that P. R. will do away with political parties 
is of course unfounded. In municipal elections it has some- 
times done so where the national parties had no meaning in 
local affairs. In Ashtabula, for example, City Manager Turner 
testified in 1919: “I do not know the political belief of our 
councilmen. The matter is not mentioned.” ** The local 
council under P. R. is not a mere patronage factory for a na- 
tional party. If parties want to survive in local elections 
under P. R. they must stand for something on local issues. 

But in state and national elections—in Ireland, in Tas- 
mania, in New South Wales, in Manitoba—most of those 
elected under P. R. have always been connected with one 
political party or another. 

It is not the political parties that stand to suffer by the 
general introduction of P. R.: they should gain greatly in use- 
fulness and prestige. It is the machines which try to control 
the parties for their own selfish ends. Bereft of much of their 
local patronage and unable longer to lead the voters by the 
nose through the mere control of nominations, they will be 
forced either to give more heed to the voters’ wishes or to go 
out of business. By giving the control of our parties to the 
parties’ voters, P. R. will make parties what they scarcely are 
at the present time, fit instruments for the expression of the 
people in a democracy. 

§91. Does P. R. Destroy Party Responsibility? The 
old idea of party responsibility is that the voters of a party 
choose certain leaders, with whose views they are presumably 
in general accord, and then give those leaders a free hand to 


*In a letter recommending P. R. and the manager plan to the charter 
commission of Coshocton, Ohio. See the P. R. Review for April, 1919. — 
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build a platform, select candidates, and put the platform into 
effect. The leaders and representatives may have their differ- 
ences, but they are supposed to iron them out and all stand 
together for whatever decisions are made. Responsibility for 
the party record is thus placed on the party leadership as a 
whole. If the party voter does not like it, he can try to change 
the leaders, and, failing in that, he can go over to another 
party. 

This sort of party responsibility is of course possible under 
P. R. if the voters want it. But experience shows that many 
of them do not. Under P. R. if a party puts a plank in its 
platform favoring light wines and beers, the party’s strict 
prohibitionists, instead of bolting the party or voting against 
their convictions, may elect minority members of the party 
who will refuse to be bound by that particular plank. And 
when voters have a free choice of candidates, many of them 
refuse to tolerate a member who sacrifices his own judgment 
and the good of his constituents to stand by the party caucus. 
The representatives of a party naturally stand together on the 
fundamental principles held by the entire party, but on other 
matters the differing views within the party are truly re- 
flected.27. The sort of party responsibility which demands 
united action on all questions goes by the board. 

But that is no great loss. The old sort of responsibility 
leaves the dissatisfied party voter between Scylla and 
Charybdis. He has his choice either of leaving the party for 
another he likes less or of attempting a revolt within the party 
against a highly organized machine. So, although every one 
knows that something is wrong, no one is able to right it. 

Under P. R. the average busy voter can make his wishes 
felt. He is not restricted to a choice of evils. If he does not 
like his party’s record in all respects, he can help elect inde- 
pendent members of the same party who will vote to change it. 
The party leaders are thus held strictly accountable to the 


* A case in point is the representation of the Unionist Party in the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland (see § 152). 
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party members. This is party responsibility of the kind that 
counts. 

§ 92. Does P. R. Help Extreme Parties? It is often ob- 
jected that P. R. will give aid to extremist minorities, radical 
or reactionary, which would not otherwise gain a hearing. 

We do not doubt that the rise of new parties, extreme as 
well as moderate, is often facilitated by P. R. In Germany 
in the P. R. election of May 4, 1924, the new Freedom Party 
of General Ludendorf, which could scarcely have made a 
creditable showing under a majority system, elected 32 mem- 
bers to the Reichstag. In the same election the larger 
Communist minority elected 62. 

But we do not regard the just representation of such parties 
as a disadvantage. P. R. does not create extreme opinions: 
it only provides for their expression in case they have been 
created already. And when they have been created, it is 
foolish to pretend that they have not been. It is far better 
to face them frankly and to take measures to remove their 
causes before they get out of hand. 

The representation of extreme parties does not necessarily 
increase their prestige. It gives them a hearing. The effect 
of the hearing depends on what they say and how they say it. 
If they have a good case, and can meet the criticism of their 
opponents, P. R. gives them every opportunity to increase 
their numbers and their power, and finally, when they have 
converted a majority, but not before, to put their program 
into effect. If they have a poor case, or fail to present their 
case ably, the hearing will help their opponents. In the P. R. 
election of December 7, 1924, in Germany the Freedom Party 
fell from 32 members in the Reichstag to 14, the Communists 
from 62 to 45. 

Sometimes extremists are needed to oppose existing wrongs. 
And an extreme party usually has some ideas which a ma- 
jority of the people are ready to accept. Under P. R. it is 
those ideas, and those only, that an extreme party can help to 
pass. The exclusion of an extreme party may deprive such 
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ideas of a needed part of their rightful majority. Adequate 
representation of the Socialists in Congress before the war, 
for example, might have hastened the advent of woman suf- 
frage, which the Socialist Party always favored; but it could 
not have overthrown the capitalist system or made the United 
States a codperative commonwealth, for on those matters a 
majority of the American people were opposed to the Socialist 
views. 

The just representation of an extreme party also has a 
wholesome reaction on the party itself: it tends to make the 
party less bitter and more responsible. In this connection see 
the wise words of Senator Pepper in § 73. 

The just representation of extreme parties, when such parties 
exist, is thus in many ways desirable. Their over-representa- 
tion might be a calamity. Fortunately the only system of elec- 
tion that assures extreme parties their due is also the only one 
that never allows them more. 

The more extreme the parties at the left and the right of 
the political scale, the greater the need of the full representa- 
tion of moderate opinions. A House of Representatives com- 
posed of nobody but Bolshevists and reactionaries would be 
alarming to any student of history. Yet with the old methods 
of election moderate opinions, like extreme opinions, are never 
sure of their share. 

This is not mere theory: it is history. Though none of the 
parties in Britain can be called very extreme, it is the most 
conservative party and the Socialist party in that country 
which under the single-member district system are dividing 
most of the seats in the House of Commons. The intermediate 
Liberal Party is being crowded off the arena. At the 1924 
election the Liberals polled in the contested areas enough votes 
to entitle them on a proportional basis to 105 members in 
Parliament. They elected 34. The Liberal Party was simi- 
larly crushed by the majority system in Belgium; it was re- 
vived by P. R.28 When Ireland elected its members to the 


See § 57. 
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British House of Commons by the single-member district sys- 
tem in 1918, Sinn Fein got nearly the whole representation 
in the South and the Unionists did the same in the North. 
The more moderate Constitutional Nationalists, who were 
strong in both parts of the country, failed to secure anything 
like their share. And “Ireland, Great Britain, and the world 
almost necessarily thought in terms of the results yielded by 
the single-member system. The election created a new situa- 
tion; the monopoly of representation by one party assisted 
in making any accommodation impossible.” ?° 

The accurate representation of extreme parties has a further 
advantage: it makes great changes in public policy gradual 
instead of sudden. Under a majority system of election a new 
party may be almost or quite excluded from representation in 
one election after another as it grows, until, by gaining a few 
more votes in each district, it may sweep into power like an 
avalanche. In 1914 the province of Ontario, which uses the 
single-member district system, elected to its legislature 84 
Conservatives, 26 Liberals, and 1 Labor member. The next 
election, held in 1919, resulted as follows: 


ELECTION OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE, ONTARIO, 1919 


Party Votes Polled Members Elected 
Conservative, jy s.ccch ves s' 386,796 25 
Liberal poate scarcer 336,715 29 
United Farmers .......... 256,874 45 
Labor sa eeeene ee. eee ce 127,096 11 
Independent %).......s.4. 46,086 1 

Totals tras. Pee 1,153,567 111 


With the support of the Labor Party the United Farmers, 
who had never before entered the political arena, formed the 
Government of the province. Under P. R. they would have 
elected a substantial block of representatives, but would not 
have captured the Government, which, as the vote showed, the 
people were not ready to give them. 

* Humphreys, Practical Aspects of Electoral Reform, p. 11. 
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Germany, thanks to P. R., has shown a continuity of policy 
during the critical post-war period which has not been dis- 
cernible in countries like France and England which have not 
had P. R. There have been many Governments, but all of a 
moderate character. It is the full representation of the smaller 
middle parties that has kept control from the larger Socialist 
and Nationalist parties, which are nearer the two extremes. 
A German scholar *® wrote in January, 1925: “There is a 
rather clear line of action visible throughout these six years, 
and as the divergent energies on the left and on the right were 
always extremely strong, I dare say that, if our system of pro- 
portional representation had not been very effective, the small 
majority of the calmly and constitutionally thinking part 
of the people would have been checked by some accidental 
misfortune.” ** 

To sum up, P. R. gives extreme parties their share. It gives 
them a chance to present their ideas and to help enact those 
which a majority approve. It also gives moderate parties 
their share. By so doing it prevents extreme parties from 
gaining undue influence and enacting ideas which a majority 
do not approve. The results are far-reaching and wholesome. 

§ 93. Does P. R. Elect Faddists and Cranks? Some say 
it is likely to and regard the usual exclusion of minorities 
under the old systems as a valuable safeguard. 

This objection is essentially the same as the last. Its an- 
swer is therefore essentially the same. P. R. elects no greater 
proportion of faddists and cranks than the proportion of fad- 
dists and cranks in the electorate. And the representation of 
such people in their true proportions has the same advantage 
as the accurate representation of extrenfists. As Dr. A. R. 
Hatton of Cleveland once said, “The best way to discredit a 
fool is to hire him a hall.” And if the “faddist” turns out not 


® Professor Fritz Kaufmann of Pfullingen, Wiirtemberg, in a letter to 
J. H. Humphreys of London. ‘ 

See § 52 and articles on the German elections of May 4 and 
December 7, 1924, in the P. R. Review for October, 1924, and April, 1925. 
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to be a fool but a wise man ahead of his time, then again the 
best thing to do is to hire him a hall. 

§94. Does P. R. Increase the Bargaining Power of 
Minorities? When a legislature has no unified absolute ma- 
jority, the balance of power may be held by a minority. A 
case in point is the “Progressive Bloc” in the 68th Congress. 
Another is the Center Party in several sessions of the German 
Reichstag. Such a minority, by bargaining with other minori- 
ties which need its help, can often get what it wants. P. R., 
it is said, is more likely to produce this situation than other 
methods because it is less likely to put one party in control. 
It is opposed by some on this ground. 

Those who make this objection are straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel. For the sake of avoiding an occasional 
bargain, which may indeed give a minority what it wants, 
but only with the consent of a majority, they are willing to 
substitute downright minority control. No true majority 
needs more than its proportional representation. 

Furthermore, not even the creation of a fictitious absolute 
majority can remove the bargaining power of minorities. It 
might if the fictitious majority were really united. But the 
parties which win majorities under the old election methods 
are not united. No one who remembers the log-rolling and 
dissension of the recent National Conventions of our great 
parties will contend that they are. A majority party is a 
union of differing minorities, held together by the very bar- 
gaining to which objection is made. 

This is no mere accident. Under the majority system of 
election every one must bargain if he would make his vote 
count. Every intelligent person is in a minority on some big 
issues, but not on all. Under P. R. those he agrees with might 
elect members of their own. But when a majority is required, 
the best they can do is to bargain with other minorities for 
mutual support. Each sacrifices something for an alliance 
which may bring victory on something else. That is why ex- 
President Taft did not leave the Republican Party after the 
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Chicago Convention had slighted the League of Nations in 
1920, and why Newton D. Baker did not leave the Democratic 
Party after the Democratic National Convention had refused 
the League a full endorsement in 1924. 

Under P. R. the pro- and anti-League members of each 
party could have elected members who would have expressed 
their views on the League and would have voted as Repub- 
licans and Democrats only when their parties were really 
united. The result would have been a definite expression of 
the American people in regard to the League such as we seem 
quite unable to get under present election methods. There 
might have been a clear majority for or against. In that case 
no bargaining would have been necessary. On the other hand, 
there might have been no majority for any particular course. 
In that case there would have been bargaining and compro- 
mise. But it would have been bargaining by responsible rep- 
resentatives whose votes are recorded, after an election at 
which the people had spoken, instead of bargaining, before 
the election, which prevented them from speaking. 

There is no way of avoiding the bargaining power of minori- 
ties unless a majority surrender their judgment to a dictator 
or a “boss.” Even when the people legislate for themselves, 
as in a town meeting, there is bargaining of minorities. 

If there must be bargaining, it is important that whenever 
possible it should be such as the people themselves would 
approve, and that in any case it should not be such as the 
people definitely disapprove. That means that on major 
issues the people should have a chance to express themselves 
before the bargaining is done. It means, too, that their ex- 
pression should be accurately reflected by the body which does 
the bargaining for them. P. R. is the only method of election 
which satisfies these conditions. 

§95. Does P. R. Make Legislation Harder? It is some- 
times objected that a body with all elements in it is sure to 
be strong in oratory but weak in accomplishment. 

It is undoubtedly true that the representation of all ele- 
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ments may stimulate debate where otherwise there might be a 
specious degree of unanimity. For example, the independent 
members of the Cleveland P. R. council have been a thorn in 
the side of the organization majority, which formerly had no 
real opposition. But this is as it should be. If a measure 
is going to hurt or displease any considerable element in the 
community, that fact should be known and considered before 
action is taken. Of what use is harmony in the legislature if 
its action makes trouble outside? 

When the spokesmen of conflicting interests get together 
around a table they can often talk their differences out. If 
they can, the trouble of discussion is a small price to pay for 
the popular satisfaction that results. The P. R. councils of 
Cincinnati and Sacramento were able to choose the first city 
managers of those cities by unanimous vote. Such a choice 
by representatives of nearly all the voters gave the manager 
and the manager plan an opportunity for usefulness which a 
choice by a majority council, only partly representative, 
could not possibly have given. 

And even when an agreement cannot be reached, people 
are more likely to respect a decision if they have been given a 
fair hearing. 

It is a mistake, furthermore, to suppose that full discussion 
lessens accomplishment. It may decrease the quantity of 
legislation—not necessarily an evil—but it is almost sure to 
improve the quality. It is generally admitted, even by oppo- 
nents of P. R., that the first P. R. council of Cleveland finished 
its term with a better record of constructive accomplishment 
than that of any previous council in recent years. 

§ 96. Does P. R. Deprive Localities of Representation? 
Defenders of the single-member district system say that every 
locality should have a local spokesman. They object to P. R. 
with its larger districts because it may leave some localities 
without one. 

What this objection boils down to is this: the voters do 
not know what is good for them; they must be given local 
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representation whether they want it or not. For P R., unlike 
the block vote, assures local representation just to the extent 
that the voters themselves want it: if a quota of a man’s neigh- 
bors want to elect him, all the other voters together cannot 
prevent it. 

Moreover, to turn from reasoning to experience, enough 
people do vote for their neighbors under P. R. to produce a 
good geographical distribution in the body elected. This was 
proved by a recent inquiry in all the twenty-four munici- 
palities in the United States and Canada which had used 
P. R. up to 1924.*? 

To make voting for a neighbor compulsory, however, is a 
serious restriction on the voter’s liberty of choice. Local in- 
terests are not the only ones that count. A man who sleeps 
and therefore votes in Brooklyn may have his work and most 
of his interests in Manhattan. Even the limits of a P. R. 
district may be too small to be ideal. At the first P. R. elec- 
tion in Cleveland no less than 62 per cent of the voters gave 
their first choices to candidates who did not live in their 
wards. That means, of course, that under the ward system 
a majority would have been prevented from voting for those 
whom they thought best qualified to represent them.** 

The attempt to force local representation by means of single- 
member districts has many other disadvantages, which have 
been discussed sufficiently in previous chapters. Under the 
ward system in 1921 only 46 per cent of the voters of Cleve- 
land who cast valid ballots elected any one to the council. 
Under P. R. in 1923 the percentage who did so was 81; in 
1925 it was 82.4 > 

§ 97. Does P. R. Break the Personal Contact Between 


™The results of this inquiry were published in the P. R. Review for 
April, 1924. The representation of the harbor district in Ashtabula, 
referred to in § 133, is a case of particular interest. 

In Cleveland a candidate was allowed even under the ward system 
to run in a district where he did not live. In practice this privilege was 
very seldom used. 

* The exact figures will be found in § 98. 
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Representative and Constituent? Defenders of the single- 
member district system say it does, first by enlarging the 
election district, and secondly by making it impossible to tell 
just which voters elected each member. 

The smaller the election district, the closer, in general, is 
the contact. Of course; but is mere contact a qualification for 
election? Would you like to be compelled to patronize the 
dentist who happens to be nearest to you? Again it is simply 
a question of whether the voter shall be given the representa- 
tive he wants. If he wants to vote for a neighbor, he can do 
so under P. R., and with a good chance of success. But if he 
wants to vote for some one farther away, should he be pre- 
vented from doing so? The important question is not “How 
many have close contacts with their representatives?” but 
“How many have representatives whom they think qualified 
to represent them?” Under P. R. this number is vastly 
increased. 

But can the voter identify his representative under 
P. R.? Usually he can. An examination of the result sheets 
show that at least three out of every four voters in the Cleve- 
land P. R. election of 1923 could, if they wished, discover with 
absolute certainty just what happened to their ballots. This 
is true of the same or a larger percentage of voters in most 
P. R. elections. 

There are, to be sure, some voters in nearly every P. R. 
election who cannot tell which of two or three candidates their 
ballots were used to help. For example, a voter in the 1923 
P. R. election of the Cleveland council who gave his first choice 
to Witt (who was elected with a surplus of first choices) and 
his second choice to Townes (who completed his quota after 
Witt’s surplus had been transferred) does not know which of 
the two he helped elect; but he does know that he helped 
elect one or the other. He can take his grievances and sug- 
gestions to either or both. It is only in such a case, where 
the voter has the satisfaction of seeing at least one and pos- 
sibly more of his choices elected with votes to spare, that 
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there is ever any doubt as to which candidate he helped. A 
voter who is thus well represented is not likely to care very 
much whether his ballot helped elect the first of his choices 
who was successful or was passed on to his next choice after 
the first successful choice was elected by others. 

As for the representatives, they cannot identify their real 
constituents—those who have elected them—under any form 
of secret, ballot. 

§ 98. Does P. R. Lessen Civic Interest? Strange as it 
may seem to those who understand P. R. and its inevitable 
reactions, it is sometimes said that it is likely to cut down 
the number of voters and lessen interest in government. 

It is true that when P. R. is first used by a community, those 
who oppose it usually spread the idea that it is mysterious 
and unintelligible, so that some voters throw up their hands 
and stay away from the polls. It is true also that some per- 
sons who vote in majority elections merely because they enjoy 
a fight find an election in which nearly every voter wins too 
tame. 

But the persons who are kept away from the polls by P. R. 
are more than balanced in nearly every case by those who are 
brought to them by it. For, as we pointed out in § 82 of the 
last chapter, P. R. makes it worth while for many to vote who, 
under a majority system, would be hopeless of affecting the 
result. In eight of the ten American and Canadian munici- 
palities for which we have comparative figures the total vote 
for council at the first P. R. election was greater than at the 
last majority election of council preceding.*> In Calgary 
the vote doubled under P. R. in five years.** Many similar 


* The percentage of eligible voters voting may not have increased in 
every one of these cases. The eight municipalities are Sacramento, 
Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, North Battleford (Saskatche- 
wan), Victoria, and South Vancouver. The two cities which showed a 
decrease in the total vote under P. R. were Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
Most of the comparative figures may be found in the Proportional 
Representation Review for April, 1924, in the article, “Local Impres- 
sions on P. R. in American Cities.” 

See § 145. 
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cases could be cited from the experience of other coun- 
tries. Professor Charles E. Merriam of the University of 
Chicago, one of the foremost authorities on the causes of 
non-voting, gives a large share of the credit for the very 
large votes in Germany and Czecho-Slovakia to their pro- 
portional systems of election.*7 In one P. R. election in 
Ireland ** votes were cast by more than nine-tenths of the 
qualified voters. It is obvious that an election system which 
makes nearly every vote count should tend to produce more 
votes than one which condemns many voters to impotence in 
advance. 

How, then, shall we explain the fact that occasionally the 
introduction of P. R. is accompanied by a decreased vote, 
as in Cleveland? The answer is not far to seek: though the 
method of election is an important factor in determining the 
size of the vote, it is by no means the only one.*® The most 
important factor of all is probably the nature of the issues in 
each particular campaign. In Detroit, without any change 
in the method of election, the total vote jumped from 96,360 
in the municipal election of 1923 to 255,761 in 1925. In Day- 
ton at the same time and under the same method of election 
the vote fell from 43,895 to 30,515. 

To one who has gone through the recent campaigns in Cleve- 
land, the decrease in the vote at the first two P. R. elections is 
adequately accounted for without reference to the election 
method. At the time of the last ward election in 1921 there 
was a spectacular mayoralty contest and a lively fight over 
the adoption of the P. R.-city manager charter. The total 
vote jumped from 110,674 in 1917 and 112,571 in 1919 to 
154,123. At the time of the P. R. election of 1923 there was no 

*“Compulsory Voting in Czecho-Slovakia,” National Municipal Re- 
view, February, 1925. The systems of P. R. used in Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia are not so good, in our judgment, as the Hare system, 
but they resemble it in making nearly every vote count. 

* The Omagh election described in § 151. 

“A careful analysis of the various causes of non-voting in Chicago 


will be found in Non-Voting, by Charles E. Merriam and Harold F 
Gosnell (University of Chicago Press, 1924). 
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contest for mayor *° and no other spectacular contest. It was 
not surprising, then, that the vote fell to 114,613. Similar con- 
ditions held in 1925, but in addition there was a general feel- 
ing of satisfaction and security because of the fact that the 
popular administration of City Manager Hopkins was en- 
dorsed by nearly all the candidates. Again it was not surpris- 
ing that the vote fell to 108,167. 

In Cincinnati too the size of the vote has varied with the 
character of the issues involved. The vote when P. R. was 
first used in 1925 was greater than at the preceding municipal 
election in 1923, when the city auditor, presiding judge of the 
municipal court, and board of education were elected, but less 
than at the preceding election of council in 1921, when a mayor 
was also elected.*t The abolition of the mayoralty election 
and of the partisan ballot, on which the illiterate voter had 
been wont to make his mark under the eagle or the rooster,*? 
is more than enough to account for the difference in the votes 
of 1921 and 1925. 

But even in such exceptional cases where the vote is less 
under P. R. than previously under a majority system, the 
proportion of the votes which are made effective is so much 
greater under P. R. that the actual number of effective votes 
is almost sure to be greater also. Here are the figures for 
Cleveland and Cincinnati: 

ELECTIONS OF CLEVELAND CITY COUNCIL 


Total Valid Vote Effective Vote 
Vote forCouncil for Council“ 
Ward Plan, 1917 ....... 110,674 91,556 42,460 
Ward Plan, 1919 ....... 112,571 97,823 51,719 
Ward Plan, 1921 ....... 154,123 130,207 60,307 
Po cpp O23. cazstsivis asters ose 114,613 105,846 85,639 
eR PN O25 nf re skis side ih ee 108,167 99,649 81,373 


“ That the contest for mayor took many voters to the polls who cared 
little about other offices is indicated by the fact that the total valid vote 
for mayor in 1921 was 20,248 greater than the valid vote for council. 

“The figures—except for 1923, when the total number of ballots valid 
for any office was 118,242—will be found in the table on the next page. 

“The emblems, respectively, of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. 

“The number of ballots which helped elect councilmen. 
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ELECTIONS OF CINCINNATI CITY COUNCIL 


Block Vote, 1921“ .... 136,380* 128,214 “ 68,868 “ 
Ward Plan, 1921 ..... 136,380 * 128,980 72,258 
PAR IO2b aces ee ee's 124,091 119,730 107,766 


Of course the size of the vote is not the only rule by which 
interest in elections should be measured. Many who vote 
conscientiously under any system of election do so under 
P. R. with a new enthusiasm, because of the new assurance 
it gives them of getting results. 

And as for interest in government between elections, a body 
containing the leaders of all political elements is sure to be 
more interesting to the public than a body from which the 
leaders of some elements are excluded. The increased attend- 
ance at meetings of the Cleveland council under P. R. has 
already been cited in § 82. 


OBJECTIONS OF PRINCIPLE 


§99. Does P. R. Infringe the Rights of Majorities? 
Persons who confuse the election of representatives with elec- 
tions for other purposes ** often charge that the representation 
of minorities violates the principle of majority rule. “Should 
not the majority be able to keep undesirables out of office?” 
they will say, or, “How can you have majority rule when each 
member represents a minority?” 

The answer is simple. A representative body from which 
large minorities, however “undesirable,” are excluded is like 
a town meeting in which part of the citizens are not allowed 
to vote. Majority rule requires that every one have the right 


“Six of the 32 councilmen were elected by block vote at large. 

“This does not include the few ballots which were invalid or blank 
for all offices as no record was kept of them. 

“This is the actual vote divided by six—the number of votes each 
voter had for councilmen-at-large—in order to make it comparable with 
the votes in the other elections, in which each voter had only one vote. 
The actual total valid vote was 769,282, the effective vote 413,205. 

“Twenty-six of the thirty-two councilmen were elected from single- 
member wards. 

“The distinction was explained in Chapter I, 
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to be counted, whether the decisions are made in a popular 
or in a representative assembly. The exclusion of minorities 
often leads to the defeat of majorities, but the fair repre- 
sentation of all assures majority rule. 

To demand that each particular member represent a ma- 
jority in a representative assembly is as unreasonable as to 
demand that each particular voter represent a majority in a 
direct vote. If a question is decided by direct vote, the fact 
that each particular voter is a minority does not prevent ma- 
jority rule. So, if the question is decided by a representative 
body, the fact that each particular member represents a 
minority does not prevent majority rule. What the majority 
principle requires is simply that those who carry each ques- 
tion shall represent a majority all together. And for that, as 
we have shown repeatedly,*® P. R. is essential. 

§ 100. Does P. R. Infringe the Rights of the Individual 
Voter? Another frequent objection to P. R. is that if five 
members are being elected from a district, each voter should 
have five votes. Under P. R. he can vote effectively for only 
one. 

It is a curious fact that many who make this objection in 
connection with P. R. do not make it in connection with the 
single-member district system, which like P. R. restricts the 
voter to one vote and gives him much less chance than P. R. 
does to make it effective. 

This objection is based on an unfair comparison: the num- 
ber of effective votes each voter has under P. R. is compared, 
not with the number of effective votes he has in a majority 
election in the same area, but with the number of votes he 
can mark in such an election, whether they are effective or 
not. If it were mere marks that we wished to compare, the 
advantage would clearly be with P. R., for under it the voter 
can mark choices for as many candidates as he pleases. And 
if we compare not mere marks, but marks that help elect 
members, again the advantage is with P. R., for under P. R. 

“Particularly in the diagrams in § 15, and in §§ 52, 53, and 68. 
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nearly every voter helps elect his one, whereas under a ma- 
jority system some elect five while others elect none at all. 

No one would object to five effective votes for every one 
if such a thing were possible. But the inevitable result of 
giving each voter five votes (without the privilege of cumula- 
tion) is to make it possible for one group to elect all five. And 
that means, as we have just seen, not only the exclusion of 
minorities but the defeat of majorities as well. 

§ 101. Does P. R. Leave Elections to Chance? The part 
that chance plays in a P. R. election is small. Many of the 
ballots it does not affect in the least.°° But when a candidate 
has more ballots than he needs, there is an element of chance 
—though no possibility of deliberate selection—in the usual 
methods of deciding which of his supporters shall make up his 
constituency and which shall help their later choices instead. 

Any one of these methods is incomparably fairer than the 
procedure for separating constituencies under the single-mem- 
ber district or ward system, to which it corresponds. Ward 
lines can be deliberately drawn so as to deprive some voters 
of all opportunity to be represented, whereas the chance selec- 
tion of surplus ballots under P. R. cannot be made with de- 
liberate intent without a violation of law and cannot deprive 
any one of an effective vote. 

It has been demonstrated mathematically that in a large 
election the chance of getting different results with the same 
ballots under the usual P. R. rules is so small as to be negli- 
gible. It has been shown, for example, that if the surplus bal- 
lots are taken by chance, in an election of 59,999 ballots for 
nine members in which a candidate A has 10,000 first-choice 
ballots divided in their second choices between two other 
candidates B and C in the ratio 3 to 2, the chances are 2000 
to 1 that neither B nor C will vary by more than 60 votes 

® For example, in the election carried out in § 66 this is true, if we 
disregard the final transfer which could not possibly change the result, 
of 79 ballots out of the 116 cast. The only ballots affected by chance 


were the 30 first-choice ballots of Hughes and 7 of the 8 firs : 
ballots of Wheeler. . em pei ee t-choice 
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from respectively 3/5 and 2/5 of the surplus. And a variation 
of 60 votes is only one thousandth of the total vote cast.5 

If it is considered to be a matter of any practical impor- 
tance, this element of chance can be eliminated entirely. In- 
deed, this is done in the elections of the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly and of the Senates of South Africa and of Northern 
Ireland.*? But there is such a thing as taking too much trouble 
to eliminate an element of chance which is both infinitesimal 
in magnitude and unimportant in character. 


PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS 


§ 102. Is the P. R. Ballot Hard to Vote? Some op- 
ponents of P. R. say it is confusing. They point to the fact 
that when P. R. is introduced, the percentage of invalid ballots 
is usually increased. 

Such an increase, however, is no evidence of inherent diffi- 
culty. Whenever a new method of any kind is introduced, an 
increase in invalid ballots may be expected. No matter how 
conspicuously and clearly the new directions are given, some 
voters are sure to disregard them and vote in the old way. 

In most cases this objection is no longer heard of after two 
or three elections. In Calgary the number of invalid and 
blank votes decreased steadily in the annual elections under 
P. R. from 9.1 per cent at the second P. R. election in 1918 
to 2.4 per cent in 1923. 

But the percentage of spoiled ballots under P. R. has seldom 
been alarming even at the first election. It has never been 
great enough to outweigh the good ballots that are wasted 
under the old systems. When P. R. was first used in Cleve- 
land, some two-thirds of whose population is foreign by birth 
or parentage, 7.6 per cent of the ballots were rejected for all 
causes. When P. R. was first used in Cincinnati in 1925 the 


"See Appendix VI (2), where this whole objection is treated more at 


length. 
See § 217. 
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percentage of invalid and blank ballots was only 3.5. In 
Sacramento in 1921 it was 2.4. In all of Northern Ireland it 
was 1.01 in 1921 and 1.93 in 1925. 

To maintain that it is harder to make a figure 1 than to 
make a cross is absurd. And under P. R. the voter who does 
nothing more than that makes his ballot valid and probably 
also effective. To most voters there is no difficulty in express- 
ing several additional choices also. 

But this is only part of the story. Few voters will actually 
spoil their ballots under any system. Under the old systems, 
however, they may have great difficulty in deciding how to 
mark them. The voter referred to by Mr. Wells,°* who wants 
to vote for Mr. Sanity but cannot do so without dividing the 
opposition to Mr. Wurstberg, is confronted in the voting booth 
not by the trifling difficulty of marking his ballot in a new 
way but by a baffling and exasperating puzzle. If he votes 
for Sanity, he may throw his vote away and help elect Wurst- 
berg whom he wants least of all. And if he votes for Goldbug 
he may find, after it is too late, that he could have voted for 
Sanity without throwing his vote away. Whatever he may de- 
cide to do, the record of invalid ballots is not affected, and 
the superficial student of elections is given no inkling of his 
helplessness. Under P. R. he votes without hesitation—first 
choice Sanity, second choice Goldbug. Considered not merely 
as a way of marking a paper but as a way of expressing one- 
self as a citizen P. R. is incomparably easier than any of its 
rivals. 

§ 103. Is the P. R. Ballot Hard to Count? People who 
hear P. R. explained for the first time are likely to ask whether 
the count could possibly be carried out by the political job- 
holders who count our ballots under the old system, and who 
frequently have trouble with them. 

Fortunately it does not have to be. The work of the precinct 
officials in a P. R. count, if they have to examine the ballots 


” H. G. Wells, In the Fourth Year (Macmillan, 1918), page 121. The 
passage is quoted in § 24. 
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at all, ** is limited to sorting and counting them according 
to first choices—a simple operation. 

The rest of the work is done by a central counting staff 
for each district. In the United States the members of this 
staff are usually specially appointed and given a little previous 
training. Their task, if more formidable than that of the 
precinct officials, presents no terrors to persons of average 
intelligence who take their duties seriously. In Ireland in 
1920 P. R. elections were held in 126 municipalities on one 
and the same day. In each borough the returning officer in 
charge of the count was the usual official, and he employed 
as his principal assistants those who customarily performed 
similar duties under the old system. In Regina official P. R. 
counts have been conducted by high school students. Though 
many hundreds of public elections > have now been held under 
the Hare system, we know of no case where serious difficulty 
has been encountered. 

§ 104. Does the P. R. Count Take Too Much Time? 
People accustomed to getting the returns on the night of elec- 
tion often complain of the time required for a P. R. count. 

The first large counts held in the United States were those 
for the four districts of Cleveland in November, 1923. About 
the usual time on the night of election the newspapers were 
able, from the precinct figures, to announce the election of 
four councilmen and the probable election of several others. 
Complete returns were available a week later. The count 
which took longest to complete was that for the first district, 
where 35,564 ballots were cast and where the very large num- 
ber of candidates made necessary 31 transfer counts in addi- 
tion to the count of first choices. In this district a corps of 
about 50 clerks completed the central count in 3344 hours of 
working time. Although this time was spread over a week, it 
is obvious that a much shorter time would have sufficed if 


%Tn Cincinnati they do not have to examine them at all. : 
Including two or more elections each in every county, city, and 
rural district in Ireland and in every school district in Scotland. See 


Appendix I (1). 
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there had been any real call for haste. By employing extra 
shifts the final result could have been determined in two days. 
The Cleveland counts in 1925 were completed in less time 
than those in 1923. 

The largest count ever held in the United States was that 
in Cincinnati in 1925. There 124,091 ballots were handled 
together and 33 transfer counts were necessary in addition to 
the count of first choices. With a sufficiently large, efficient, 
and well-managed force this count could undoubtedly have 
been completed as soon as the counts in Cleveland,®* but the 
Cincinnati officials were much more concerned with simplicity 
of procedure than with saving of time. The time actually taken 
was 96 hours, spread over 12 days. Even this was a much 
shorter time than most people wait without protest between 
a primary and a final election. 

The largest P. R. count thus far conducted in Canada-was 
that in Winnipeg in June, 1920, for the election of the city’s ten 
members of the Manitoba legislature. The number of ballots 
was 48,246, the number of candidates 41. In spite of unusual 
circumstances which added about ten hours of extra work, the 
time of the central count was only 46 hours. 

The largest Hare count ever conducted up till January 1, 
1925, was that for the district of Counties Tyrone and Fer- 
managh in the election of the Parliament of Northern Ireland, 
May 24, 1921. The number of ballots was 84,792, but the 
number of transfers necessary was comparatively small. A 
staff of 24 persons completed the count in 35 hours. 

It will be seen that the time required would not be excessive 
even in the largest districts ever likely to be needed. The 
Irish Free State, after ample experience with P. R. in local 
elections, did not hesitate to prescribe it for senatorial elections 
with the whole country as one election area. The first such 


” The time required is largely determined by the number of transfers 
and the size of the force in proportion to the number of ballots. For a 
brief discussion of methods for handling large Hare elections expedi- 
tiously, see Appendix V (3). ; 
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election took place September 17, 1925. The count was of 
course the largest Hare count ever conducted. The number of 
ballots cast was 315,167. There were 76 candidates, all but 19 
of whom had to be eliminated one by one. Yet the central 
count,” with an average daily force of 43 men,** occupied only 
14 days. 

But of course the real answer to this objection is that it is 
better to wait a little for the right result than to get a wrong 
one in a hurry. 

§ 105. Does P. R. Cost Too Much? The expense of the 
central count is sometimes mentioned as an objection. 

But the expense of the central count is less than that of a 
primary, which it makes unnecessary. The use of P. R. in 
Cincinnati in 1925 added $22,032.59 ®® to the cost of the final 
election; there was no primary. The municipal primary in 
1923 cost $41,043.99. 

In places where there has been no primary, it does add 
something to the expense. According to Board of Elections 
officials the first use of P. R. in Cleveland added about $25,000. 
That was approximately three cents for each resident of the 
city. The cost of the second P. R. election was less—about 
$15,000 more than that of an election under the old system. 
Few benefits of such magnitude are purchased at so small a 
cost. 

§ 106. Does P. R. Lend Itself to Manipulation? It often 
occurs to those who have not given the matter much thought 
that the handling and rehandling of ballots in the central count 
under P. R. gives excellent opportunities for juggling and 
manipulation not afforded by the usual election methods. 

The truth is just the opposite. The rehandling of ballots 


There was a preliminary sorting of ballots according to first choices 
before they were assembled. The central count began in Dublin on 
September 25th and ended October 10th. The force did not work on 
Sundays. ' 

Twelve men the first two days, 44 the next six, and 53 the last six. 

This includes the entire cost of printing the council ballots, only 
part of which was additional expense due to P. R. 
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provides a check by different persons. One or two counters 
may be dishonest, but a whole force is not likely to be. The 
balancing of totals after every transfer is a further safeguard. 
Finally, a single public count is much easier to supervise than 
a count in scattered precincts. If, as in Cincinnati, the pre- 
cinct count is eliminated entirely and adequate supervision 
of the central count is allowed, P. R. furnishes as fraud-proof 
a count as can well be devised. 

§ 107. Is P. R. Too Difficult for the People to Under- 
stand? A more serious objection is that P. R., though easy 
to vote and not hard to carry out, is too complex to explain 
to the people at large, and that the people should not be asked 
to adopt anything they cannot understand. 

The main principles of P. R. are not hard to explain. Most 
people can grasp the idea that several members are elected 
from a district, that each voter has one vote, with alternative 
choices expressed by figures, that a certain definite quota of 
votes is sufficient to elect, and that if a person’s vote cannot 
help his first choice to reach the quota it is used for another 
of his choices instead, so that nearly everyone helps elect 
someone. School demonstrations have proved repeatedly that 
anyone with the mentality of a grammar school student can 
understand the further details too if he cares to look into 
them. The rules are far simpler than those of baseball. 

We grant, of course, that many of the more ignorant, unin- 
telligent, and uninterested voters will not understand the sys- 
tem. But it is not important that they should. When you 
post in New York a letter addressed to a village in Scotland, 
you do not know by what route it will go. And you do not 
need to. All you need to know is that the system of trans- 
mission is one that will stand investigation and carry the letter. 

§ 108. Does P. R. Make It Harder for the Candidates to 
Reach the Voters? It is often said that P. R., by increasing 
the area and the number of voters in a district, makes the 
task of canvassing much harder and gives an advantage to the 
rich and those with newspaper support. 
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It is true, of course, that money and newspaper support are 
valuable in any campaign. But under P. R. it is probably at 
least as easy as under any other system for a good candidate 
to win without them. For—and this is the fact which is 
usually overlooked by those who make this objection—he 
does not have to reach every voter. In a seven-member dis- 
trict he needs to win only a little more than an eighth of the 
votes. For a candidate who is unknown at the beginning of 
the campaign that is a formidable task, but for a candidate 
with an established reputation or a strong local following it 
can sometimes be done without any campaign at all. In the 
first P. R. election in Cleveland, Councilman Finkle would 
have been elected if he had not received a single vote outside 
his own ward. 

It should be remembered, too, that P. R. eliminates entirely 
the expense and trouble of a primary campaign. 

§ 109. Does P. R. Make It Harder for the Voter to 
Know the Candidates? An objection that is often coupled 
with the one just considered is that the larger districts re- 
quired by P. R. make it harder for the voter to know the 
qualifications of all the candidates and make an intelligent 
selection. 

The radio is rapidly overcoming both these objections. It 
should soon be possible for every voter to hear all the candi- 
dates and for every candidate to reach nearly all the voters. 

But aside from this recent development, this objection, like 
the last, is based on a misconception. Desirable as it may be 
to know all the candidates, it is by no means necessary under 
P. R. for an intelligent vote. The voter who gives choices to 
four or five whom he does know and approVe is likely to be as 
well represented as the voter who numbers every candidate. 
Though it is advisable to mark more choices if one can do so 
intelligently, very few ballots have to go beyond the fourth or 
fifth choice to become effective. In fact, more than half 
usually become effective for the very first choice. 

If the voter wants to express choices beyond the candidates 
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he knows about personally, he can always take the advice of 
civic organizations, parties, or individuals. His choice of ad- 
visers is likely to be about as wise as his direct choice of 
candidates. 

§ 110. Is It Impossible to Fill Vacancies by P.R.? A 
minor objection, so far as this country is concerned, is that 
when a vacancy occurs in a body elected by P. R. there is no 
method of filling it which seems perfect. A majority vote of 
the whole district might deprive a minority of its representa- 
tion. The right thing in principle is to let the quota which 
chose the vacating member choose his successor, but with the 
secret ballot that quota cannot be identified. In countries 
where bye-elections are considered of great value as indicators 
of public sentiment, this objection assumes importance. 

Although it is not possible to let the quota of the vacating 
member vote again, it is possible to examine their ballots and 
discover their next choice at the time of the last election. 
This is the course usually recommended by proportionalists. 
It gives no information about public sentiment at the time 
the vacancy occurs, but it saves the expense and trouble of 
a new election and gives the new member the same sort of 
mandate as the others—preferment by a group of voters at the 
beginning of the term. Other courses used or suggested are 
discussed in Appendix VI, (5). 

A method of election does not stand or fall on the question 
of temporary vacancies. Even if all such vacancies were left 
unfilled or filled unjustly, a P. R. body would be a much truer 
reflection of the voting public than one chosen in any other 
way. 

§111. Is P. R. Unconstitutional? In some states this 
question presents a practical objection of the first magnitude. 
The courts of Michigan and California forced the cities of 
Kalamazoo and Sacramento to discontinue the use of P. R. 
Although their reasoning seems defective to one who under- 
stands the system, it has the force of law in those states. The 
Supreme Court of Ohio, on the other hand, has held P. R. 
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constitutional for municipal elections in “home rule cities,” 
that is, those that adopt their own charters under the so-called 
home-rule provisions of the state constitution. 

In a number of states there is doubt as to what decision 
would be given if P. R. were tested for municipal elections. 
In others, such as Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, there 
seems no ground for expecting it to be adverse.®® As for the 
Constitution of the United States, its tolerance of P. R. in 
municipal elections was decided by the refusal of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to consider the case of Hile vs. City 
of Cleveland. 

Most states will have to revise their constitutions before 
they can use P. R. for their legislatures, but for the national 
House of Representatives an act of Congress will suffice. 

The question of constitutionality is discussed further in 
Appendix IX. 

NEGATIVE OBJECTIONS 


§ 112. Is Not the Representation of Minorities Unim- 
portant? Minority members will be outvoted anyway, it is 
often objected; why bother to elect them in the first place? 

Even if majorities never yielded to the arguments of minori- 
ties, the fact remains that nearly every minority is on some 
questions a part of the majority. If it is not represented, 
therefore, the majority may be outvoted. 

Moreover, when a minority is not a part of the majority, it 
may still be very effective. It may persuade the majority to 
modify its position. It may spur on the majority to live up to 
its pledges. And it may educate the public by negative criti- 
cism and constructive proposals. The record of the inde- 
pendent minority in Cleveland * is a case in point. 

§ 113. Is P. R. Superfluous in City Elections? Some 
American critics of P. R. have contended that, though it may 


In Massachusetts this statement was borne out by an opinion of 
the state Attorney General rendered to the legislature’s Committee on 


Election Laws in 1925. 
See § 140. 
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be good for Congress or a state legislature, it is not good for 
city councils. “After all,” these critics say, “city government 
is nine-tenths mere business. Why, then, should all sorts of 
opinions and interests be represented in the council or com- 
mission? What we want for the governing of our cities is good 
business sense, honesty, and efficiency. For nine-tenths of the 
city council’s work the representation of different opinions 
means nothing at all—except making it difficult to get agree- 
ment and to get things done.” 

This criticism is due merely to confusing the functions of 
a deliberative body with those of an administrative board or 
official. All administrative duties—and that is what “mere 
business” means—are, of course, outside the sphere of a pro- 
portionally elected council. But they are also outside the 
sphere of a council elected by the old methods. They belong 
to an administrative official such as a city manager or the 
head of a municipal department. And when such administra- 
tive duties are left to administrative officials, as they ought to 
be, what remain in the hands of the council or commission 
are not questions of “mere business” at all, but questions of 
policy, not how but what public work is to be done; and such 
questions, if we are to have democracy at all, must be decided 
only with the consent of spokesmen representing a majority 
of the voters after deliberation in which all elements have had 
a voice. 

The plausible objection just explained is perhaps stronger 
than any other with a common type of business man in this 
country who is contemptuous of city government as con- 
ducted by politicians but has never given thought to the 
problem of combining efficiency with democracy. It is there- 
fore worth while to compare the actual results of the method 
of electing a city council or commission which is favored by 
these business men—that is, the block vote or general ticket— 
with those of the proportional method. Such a comparison 
was made by Raymond Moley, then Professor of Political 
Science at Western Reserve University, in The Survey for 
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December 22, 1917. Writing of Dayton, which elects its com- 
mission under the manager plan by majority vote at large, he 
said: “It has been repeatedly asserted that the membership 
of the Commission represents only the business and profes- 
sional classes of the community. . . . It is worthy of serious 
thought that under this system of election fifty-eight per cent 
of the voters elected one hundred per cent of the representa- 
tives chosen, and that forty-two per cent have no represen- 
tation at all. There can be no question as to the right of a 
majority to control the government. But this control under 
the Dayton system is absolute and exclusive. . . . Obviously 
such a system must be subject in a modern city to bitter 
criticism. This criticism, on account of the fact that it cannot 
be said in the open sessions of the legislative body by regu- 
larly accredited members, is driven to irregular and some- 
times undesirable methods of expression . . . it must be unin- 
formed and often unjust.” 

With the Dayton situation Professor Moley compared the 
situation in Ashtabula, which also is governed under the city 
manager plan but which elects its council of seven by the 
proportional method. “There are no life and death struggles,” 
he wrote, ‘in the politics of Ashtabula. Proportional repre- 
sentation has ended the division of the voters into two hostile 
camps.” 

After the P. R. election in Sacramento in 1921 Clyde L. 
Seavey, who was chosen as Sacramento’s first city man- 
ager by the P. R. council, said: “The one thing that has 
impressed itself upon me is the apparent elimination of a 
decided pro- and anti- administration feeling as a result of 
the election.” Later he said that when he talked matters over 
with the P. R. council he felt that he was talking with the 
entire city. 

§ 114. Is P. R. Inferior to Occupational Representation? 
An objection not unlike the last one, though coming from a 
very different source, is that most of the problems of modern 
government are economic and industrial and that therefore 
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what is needed is not P. R. but representation by occupational 
groups. 

Let us admit, for the purpose of the argument, that most 
problems of government are economic. But that does not 
prevent differences of opinion and interest in regard to them. 
And such differences are as likely to be distorted by occupa- 
tional representation with majority vote as by geographical 
representation with majority vote. A Gompers and a Debs 
may belong to the same union just as they may live in the 
same neighborhood, and obviously they cannot both be repre- 
sented truly by one spokesman. 

Furthermore, it is a serious restriction to require a person 
to be represented as a painter when he prefers to be repre- 
sented as a person favoring better schools or international dis- 
armament. P. R. gives the voters occupational representation 
to the extent that they want it, but does not force it upon 
them. 

If occupational divisions are needed, as they might be for 
some special purposes, they should be large enough so that 
each can elect several members by P. R.°? 

§ 115. Does P. R. Give the Same Results as the Old 
Systems? The persons elected by P. R. are often those who 
stood highest on the count of first choices. If any displace- 
ment occurs as a result of the transfers, it is frequently only 
a single one, though from five to ten are being elected. Super- 
ficial observers are therefore likely to conclude that the trans- 
fers are an unnecessary elaboration. Often, too, they confuse 
the count of first choices with the result of a majority election 
in the same area, concluding that P. R. gives practically the 
same results which the old system would have given more 
easily. The leaders of the unsuccessful attack on P. R. in 
Cleveland in the summer of 1925 made the mistake repeatedly, 
asserting that only two councilmen out of twenty-five had 


“For an excellent discussion of this objection in more detail see the 
article by Paul H. Douglas entitled “Occupational vs. Proportional 
Ha in the American Journal of Sociology for September, — 
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been elected under P. R. who would not have been elected 
without it. 

Of course the count of first choices under P. R. does not 
show what would have happened under the old system in the 
same area: it records only one vote for each voter, whereas 
the old system records as many as there are candidates to be 
elected in the district. Nor does the count of first choices 
show what would have happened if the voter’s single vote were 
not transferable. For when the vote is transferable, you mark 
with the figure 1 your real first choice whether you think he 
has much chance of election or not: you do not risk throwing 
away your vote by so doing. But if the vote were not trans- 
ferable, you might think it wiser to give it to someone else. 
Indeed, if it were not transferable, even the candidates would 
be different. But we need not discuss this last point further, 
for the great “unseen errors” that remain under the single 
non-transferable vote have been explained in § 45. 

§ 116. Is P. R. Unimportant? One of the commonest 
objections to P. R. is that expressed in the couplet of Alexander 
Pope: 

“For forms of government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


In other words, the thing to do is to support good men for office 
and not worry about governmental devices. 

Those who advance this argument are seldom ready to push 
it to its logical conclusion. For example, Newton D. Baker, 
who used it against P. R. in Cleveland, is an ardent advocate 
of the League of Nations, which is a governmental device. 
So is representation, which, as Mr. Baker admirably expresses 
it, is “the greatest political discovery in history,” which “alone 
saves us from autocracy in a world which has become too com- 
plicated and too busy to be operated as a pure democracy.” °° 
If the device of representation is so important, what must be 
said of the device which makes it a reality instead of a sham? 

® From an article against P. R. in the Cleveland Plain Dealer for 
July 25, 1925. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE HISTORY OF PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE UNITED STATES 


§ 117. We shall make no attempt in this chapter* to deal 
with the history of P. R. comprehensively. Most of our 
readers will probably prefer a bird’s eye view. 

The Earliest Proposals. Inquiry in regard to scientific 
methods of electing representative bodies began as early as 
the latter part of the 18th century, perhaps earlier. The 
earliest thinkers on the subject of whom we know were in 
France and England. 

The earliest’ statement of the proportional ideal that we 
have found was made by Mirabeau in 1789. In a speech be- 
fore the Assembly of Provence on January 30th of that year 
he declared: ‘A representative body is to the nation what a 
chart is for the physical configuration of its soil: in all its 
parts, and as a whole, the representative body should at all 
times present a reduced picture of the people—their opinions, 
aspirations, and wishes, and that presentation should bear 
the relative proportion to the original precisely as a map 
brings before us mountains and dales, rivers and lakes, forests 
and plains, cities and towns. The finer should not be crushed 
out by the more massive substance, and the latter not be ex- 
cluded; the value of each element is dependent upon its im- 
portance to the whole and for the whole.” 2 


* Historical information is scattered through most of the other chap- 
ters. It may be found by referring to the heading “History of P. R.” 
in the index. 

* This translation is given on pages 50 and 51 of Simon Sterne’s book 
On Representative Government and Personal Representation, Phila- 
delphia, 1871. Sterne says that the speech was given before the French 
Constituent Assembly. If so, the date he gives is incorrect, for the ~ 
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The draft of a constitution presented to the French National 
Convention on February 15 and 16, 1793, written by Con- 
dorcet, provided that each voter should have only two votes 
for the election board of his district, though the number to 
be elected might be as great as eighteen. Although in a large 
district such a system would allow several different, elements 
to share in the election, it would not, as we explained in § 44, 
assure true proportional representation. 

On June 24th of the same year Saint-Just proposed to the 
Convention for parliamentary elections the single non- 
transferable vote* with all France as one district. This, so 
far as we know, is the earliest definite public proposal of a 
truly proportional system of election. It was quickly sup- 
pressed by the violent opposition of Robespierre. 

The earliest published proposal, apparently, of a propor- 
tional system which protects the voter from the danger of 
wasting his vote was that of the French mathematician Ger- 
gonne. In 1820 he published in the Annales de Mathé- 
matiques;* of which he himself was editor, an article en- 
titled ‘“Arithmétique politique. Sur les élections et le 
systéme représentatif,” in which he said: “At the elec- 
tions the voters would group themselves freely according to 
their opinions, their interests, or their desires, and any citizen 
would become a Deputy from the department in the elective 
chamber who bore a mandate from two hundred voters.’ 


Constituent Assembly was not yet in existence at that time. Whatever 
he may have said there later, we know that he said substantially what 
we have quoted in the Assembly of Provence on the date given (see 
Guvres de Mirabeau, Paris, 1834, page 7). 

Mirabeau’s statement (taken from Sterne) and Condoivet’s and Saint- 
Just’s proposals mentioned below are listed in Ernest Naville’s valuable 
chronological summary entitled Les Progrés de la Représentation Pro- 
portionelle, Brussels, 1885. 

®See § 45. 

*Volume X, pages 281-288. 

5“A )’époque des élections les électeurs se grouperaient spontanément, 
suivant la nature de leurs opinions, de leurs intéréts, ou de leurs voeux 
...et sera... député d’un département a la chambre élective tout 
citoyen qui... sera porteur d’un mandat de deux cents électeurs.” 

For the information in regard to Gergonne we are indebted to the 
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Gergonne suggested no method of putting this idea into 
effect. 

§ 118. Thomas Wright Hill. About the same time the 
idea was independently carried much farther by a schoolmaster 
of Kidderminster and Birmingham, England, Thomas Wright 
Hill (1763-1851), best known as the father of four eminent 
sons, including Sir Rowland Hill, founder of the modern postal 
system. To Thomas Wright Hill belongs, we believe, the 
great honor of being the first inventor of the system known 
as proportional representation with the single transferable 
vote. 

The evidence in support of this conclusion, as well as a 
short account of Thomas Wright Hill’s life and work, is to be 
found in the first volume of the Life of Sir Rowland Hill by 
George Birkbeck Hill, London, 1880. There we find, on page 
69, the following passage from the diary of Rowland Hill, 
then a young man of twenty-five teaching in his father’s school 
in Birmingham: 


“November, 1821.—Since February, which is the date 
of the last entry in this book, I have delivered two lectures 
before the Society for Literary and Scientific Improve- 
ment; one on Comets and the Asteroids, the other on the 
Fixed Stars. 

“We have adopted a plan of electing a committee 
which secures a very exact representation of the whole 
body. Every member is returned by unanimous votes, 
and he may be recalled at any moment by a resolution of 
the majority of his constituents, who may then return 
another representative, but this must be done by a 
unanimous vote. Very much to my surprise, I was the 
first member elected.” 4 


The biographer continues: “The plan of election had been 
devised by his father, who, as I have already said, was strongly 


book by Poul Andrae of Copenhagen, son of the eminent Danish states- 
man referred to later in this chapter, on his father’s contribution to the 
cause of proportional representation (Andrae og hans Opfindelse For- 
holdstals Valgmaaden, Copenhagen, 1905). An English translation of 

this book is listed in Appendix XII. 


Cart Geora Anprm, 1812-1893 


Tuomas Hare, 1806-1891 Joun Sruart Mii, 1806-1873 
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in favour of the representation of minorities. I have before me 
a copy of the laws of this society. The tenth, in which the 
mode of election is described, I give below: 


“At the first meeting in April, and also in October, a 
Committee shall be elected, which shall consist of at least 
one-fifth of the members of the Society. The mode of 
election shall be as follows: A ticket shall be delivered to 
each member present, with his own name at the head of it, 
immediately under which he shall write the name of the 
member whom he may wish to represent him in the Com- 
mittee. The votes thus given shall be delivered to the 
president, who, after having assorted them, shall report to 
the meeting the number of votes given for each nominee. 
Every one who has five votes shall be declared a member 
of the Committee; if there are more than five votes given 
to any one person, the surplus votes (to be selected by lot) 
shall be returned to the electors whose name they bear, 
for the purpose of their making other nominations, and this 
process shall be repeated until no surplus votes remain, when 
all the inefficient votes shall be returned to the respective 
electors, and the same routine shall be gone through a second 
time, and also a third time if necessary; when if a number 
is elected, equal in all to one-half of the number of which 
the Committee should consist, they shall be a Committee; 
and if at the close of the meeting the number is not filled up, 
by unanimous votes of five for each member of the Com- 
mittee, given by those persons whose votes were returned to 
them at the end of the third election, then this Committee 
shall have the power, and shall be required, to choose persons 
to fill up their number; and the constituents of each member 
so elected shall, if necessary, be determined by lot. The 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, all for the time being, 
shall be members of the Committee, ex-officio, whether 
elected or not. In the intervals between the general elec- 
tions, it shall be competent to any..four members of the 
society, by a joint nomination, in a book to be opened for 
the purpose, to appoint a representative in the ensuing Com- 
mittee; such appointment being made shall not be with- 
drawn, nor shall the appointers give any vote in the choice 
of a Committee-man, as such, until after the next election. 
A register shall be kept by the Secretary of the constituents 
of every member of the Committee; and the constituents of 
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any member, except those appointed by the Committee 
(upon whose dismissal that body may exercise a negative), 
shall have the power of withdrawing their representative, 
by a vote of their majority, of which vote notice in writing 
shall be given (subscribed by the persons composing such 
majority) both to the member so dismissed, and to the 
Chairman of the Committee; and in the case of a vacancy 
occasioned by a dismissal as above, or by any other cause, 
the constituents of the member whose place becomes vacant, 
may elect another in his stead, by a unanimous vote, but 
not otherwise; if such election be not made within a fort- 
night after the vacancy has occurred, the appointment shall 
devolve upon the Committee.” 


This, evidently, is the system of P. R. with the single trans- 
ferable vote. It falls short in not providing for the expression 
on one ballot of several choices and is therefore not suited to 
public elections with secret voting. But, on the other hand, 
it is superior in principle to the first plans which many years 
later did make such provision. Unlike those plans it provides 
not only for the transfer of surplus votes but also for the trans- 
fer of votes from weaker to stronger candidates. 

That the Hills appreciated the significance of the principle 
they had discovered is strongly indicated by the following 
passages! 


“The objects proposed in arranging the plan of choosing 
the Committee are: 

“Ist. A fair representation (as near as can be) of all the 
classes of which the general body is composed. 

“2nd. Responsibility on the part of the members of the 
Committee. 

“To obtain the first of these objects, it has been provided 
that each member of the Committee shall be chosen by a 
section only of the society; and, as will appear upon ex- 
amination, opportunity is afforded, in forming the sections, 
for every voter to class himself with those whose views most 
resemble his own.” From a sheet of paper in Sir Rowland 
Hill’s handwriting, found by his biographer, and quoted on 
p. 70 of the first volume of the Life. 
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“With views like these, the ‘Society for Literary and 
Scientific Improvement’ have been anxious to establish a 
mode of electing the Committee, that should secure (as 
nearly as possible), an accurate representation of the whole 
body; not only because it appeared reasonable that the 
members would feel interested in the welfare of the Institu- 
tion, in proportion as the arrangements and regulations 
met their own views and wishes, but because experience 
proves that, owing to imperfect methods of choosing those 
who are to direct the affairs of a society, the whole sway 
sometimes gets into the hands of a small party, and is 
exercised, perhaps unconsciously, in a way that renders 
many persons indifferent, and alienates others, until all 
becomes listlessness, decay, and dissolution.” From the 
Preface to the Laws of the Society for Literary and Scientific 
Improvement, given as Appendix B in the first volume of 
the Life. 


Thomas Wright Hill died in 1851, before Hare and Andrae, 
the persons usually credited with the first invention of his 
system, had brought it to the attention of the public. 

§ 119. First Application of the Principle to Public Elec- 
tions. The first application of the principle of proportional 
representation to public elections was made in 1839 in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, at that time a struggling colony of a 
few hundred inhabitants. Rowland Hill was then Secretary 
of the Colonization Commission of South Australia, and it 
was at his suggestion that the application was made. In his 
Prefatory Memoir to the History of Penny Postage (quoted in 
the Life by George Birkbeck Hill, Volume I, p. 223) he says: 
“As regards the political system of the colony [South Aus- 
tralia], I may be allowed to mention that when the Commis- 
sioners, in their third annual report, recommended Government 
to grant it municipal institutions, the recommendation included 
at my suggestion the plan which has already been spoken of 
as devised by my father many years before, and has recently 
been more known to the world in connection with the name of 
Mr. Hare. This plan was adopted at the time, though aban- 
- doned at a later period.” 
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Actually, however, the form used was not the transferable 
vote of Thomas Wright Hill and Thomas Hare, but a simpler 
form essentially the same as that recommended by Gergonne.° 
Section X of the “Act to Institute a Municipal Corporation 
for the City of Adelaide” reads as follows: 


X. That it shall be competent to the electors by voluntary 
classification to form themselves into as many electoral 
sections or quorums as there are members to be elected, 
and each of these quorums may, provided they can agree 
upon a unanimous vote, return one member to the common 
Council, and on the said first appointed day, between the 
hours of ten o’clock of the forenoon and 4 o’clock of the 
afternoon, and at the polling place or places appointed as 
aforesaid, when and as often as any number of qualified 
electors, amounting to the proportion required to constitute 
such quorum as aforesaid shall assemble and appear per- 
sonally at the poll and declare their unanimous vote in favor 
of any single candidate, the Returning Officer, or such as- 
sessor as he may appoint to be for him at such polling 
place, shall enter in a poll book in the form as nearly as 
may be of the Schedule C. hereto annexed the names of the 
electors in every such quorum, respectively specifying under 
proper columns the names of the candidates so voted for, 
and at four o’clock in the afternoon the assessors if acting at 
separate polling places shall certify and seal their respective 
poll books and proceed to deliver them to the said Returning 
Officer, and the said Returning Officer shall forthwith scruti- 
nize the poll books and declare duly returned to the com- 
mon Council all members so elected by the unanimous 
votes of quorums respectively: Provided always that no 
elector voting with any such quorum in the return of a 
member as aforesaid shall be competent to vote at the subse- 
quent part of the election, as hereinafter provided, or for 
more than one candidate. 


The Act goes on to prescribe that seats in the Council not 
filled by the unanimous “electoral quorums,” as provided for 
in Section X, shall be filled “by ordinary election,” that is, 

*Exactly the same plan as that used in Adelaide, except possibly in 
matters of minor detail, was brought forward independently in the same 


year (1839) by the ex-premier of France, de Villéle, then retired to 
private life, 
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presumably, by ordinary block vote on the part of those voters 
who have not already helped to elect a member under the 
provisions of Section X. 

The ideas behind this provision are clearly set forth in the 
following passage in the Third Annual Report of the Coloniza- 
tion Commissioners for South Australia, 1839, which, though 
signed by the nine commissioners, was doubtless written by 
Rowland Hill, the Secretary. “We would recommend, that 
the towns in South Australia respectively, as they acquire a 
population of 2,000, may, upon appli¢ation to the Governor 
and Council of the Province, obtain a municipal constitution, 
consisting of a Common Council of at least 15 members, a 
body of Aldermen of at least three members, and a Mayor; 
the Common Council to be elected by the rate-payers, the 
Aldermen by the Council, and the Mayor by the Aldermen. 
And in order to counteract the tendency to exasperated party 
feeling which is sometimes found to exist in small communities, 
as well as to make timely provision against the arbitrary 
power which under popular governments the majority exercise 
over the minority, we would further venture to recommend, 
that the municipal elections may be so conducted that a ma- 
jority of the rate-payers may not have the power to exclude 
the minority from returning their due proportion of members 
to the Common Council. In order to accomplish this desirable 
object it is proposed that the municipal elections be conducted 
in the following manner. When the number of which the 
Common Council may consist is determined, and the number 
of electors ascertained, then the electors shall, by voluntary 
classification, form themselves into as many equal electoral 
sections or quorums as there are members to be elected; and 
each of these equal quorums shall, provided they can agree 
upon a unanimous vote, return one member to the Common 
Council. By this mode of election, parties will bear the same 
proportion to each other in the Council which they may bear in 
the elective body.? And the minority will be secure of being 

" By the “elective body” is meant, evidently, the body of voters. 
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fairly and fully represented. In whatever might be the num- 
bers of Common Councilmen to be chosen, 15 or 20 or 30, a 
minority consisting of a 15th or a 20th or a 30th of the whole 
electoral body might form themselves into an electoral quorum, 
and return a member of their own party. A minority sufficient 
to form two of the equal quorums into which the electors 
might be divisible would be able to return two members 
to advocate their principles, and so on. And we would 
further recommend that the Aldermen be elected by the 
Council in the same manner that the Council is elected by 
the rate-payers; that the election of Councillors, Aldermen 
and Mayor shall take place once in three years, and that the 
Mayor and Aldermen shall be ex-officio magistrates within the 
municipality.” 

The innovation is referred to in the Autobiography of 
Catherine Helen Spence, who was living in Australia, a young 
girl, at the time. “Into the municipal bill,” wrote Miss 
Spence,® “drawn up under the superintendence of Rowland Hill 
(afterwards the great post-office reformer, but then the Secre- 
tary of the Colonization Commissioner[s] for South Aus- 
tralia), he had introduced a clause providing for proportional 
representation at the option of the rate-payers. The twentieth 
part of the Adelaide rate-payers by uniting their votes upon 
one man, instead of voting for 18,° could on the day before 
the ordinary election appear and declare this their intention, 
and he would be a Councillor on their votes. In the first elec- 
tion, November, 1840, two such quorums elected two Coun- 
cillors. The workmen in Borrow and Goodear’s building 
elected their foreman, and another quorum of citizens elected 
Mr. William Senden; and this was the first. quota representa- 
tion ?° in the world. My father explained this unique provision 


*Catherine Helen Spence, Autobiography, Adelaide, 1910, p. 17. 

* Apparently 18 happened to be the number voted for by majority 
vote in the first election because the total number to be elected was 
20 and the number elected by unanimous quota was 2. 

.“ It would be more correct to say that this was the first representation 
(in a public body) by wnanimous quota. The single-member district 
system also is representation by quota (in the sense explained in § 12). . 
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to me at the time, and showed its bearings for minority 
representation.” 

§ 120. The First List Systems. About this time the list 
type of proportional representation, which has since been 
adopted so widely in Europe, began to be considered. It was 
proposed and discussed in private meetings by Victor Con- 
sidérant, the celebrated disciple of Fourier, as early as 1834. 
In 1842 it was proposed to the Council of the canton of Geneva, 
at the suggestion of Considérant, then in Switzerland, for use 
in the election of a proposed Constituént Assembly. In 1844 
it was set forth by Thomas Gilpin of Philadelphia, in a form 
superior to Considérant’s, in the pamphlet parts of which we 
have reproduced in Appendix VIII. This pamphlet of Gilpin’s 
was apparently the first explanation of a thoroughgoing pro- 
portional system that was ever printed. In 1846 Considérant, 
again in Switzerland, set forth his system, with a masterly 
defense of the general principle of proportional representation, 
in a memorial addressed to the Constituent Assembly of 
Geneva set up in that year. “The proposition excited the 
astonishment of the assembly, and had no other effect than to 
provoke a smile.” 11 Though Gilpin’s system was much more 
fully developed than Considérant’s, it was the latter’s me- 
morial of 1846, not Gilpin’s pamphlet, which influenced the 
Swiss writer Morin, who published a book on the list system 
in 1861, and the founders of the Association Réformiste of 
Geneva, founded in 1865, who in turn secured the adoption 
of a list system in Ticino, Geneva, and other cantons of Swit- 
zerland. In all probability Gilpin’s work was not seen by 
anybody in Switzerland until it was reprinted by the American 
Academy of Political Science about half a century after its 
first appearance. So far as we know, Considérant and Gilpin 
never heard of each other’s work in proportional representation. 

§121. Andrae. The first public proportional elections 
carried out by ballot were held in Denmark in 1856. The 


4 Professor Ernest Naville of Geneva, “Proportional Representation 
in Switzerland,” Proportional Representation Review, December, 1893. 
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method used was a form of the single transferable vote inde- 
pendently devised by Carl Christopher Georg Andrae, then 
Minister of Finance. 

Andrae intended his method to be applied at large to the 
election of the members of the Rigsraad or Supreme Legislative 
Council of the federated realm of Denmark, including Schles- 
wig and Holstein, who were to be directly elected under 
the Constitution of 1855. Against Andrae’s protest the terri- 
tory was divided into several districts. Since, of the twenty- 
nine members popularly elected, the three from Schleswig 
were elected from single-member districts, Andrae’s propor- 
tional system affected only the election of twenty-six at the 
polls. It was used also, however, for twenty-nine of the thirty 
additional members who were elected by the members of the 
representative assemblies of the several states of the federated 
realm. Besides the 59 members we have mentioned the Rigs- 
raad contained 20 members named by the Crown and one 
elected by the nobles and landowners of Lauenburg. The 
Andrae system thus applied to the election of 55 out of a total 
membership of 80.12 The property qualifications were so 
stringent that the number of ballots cast even in the direct 
elections was small. 

The election provisions, in sections 22-26 of the Constitution 
of 1855, were as follows: 7° 


SECTION 22. The election is opened by the chairman, and 
it commences with his counting the ballots sent in. The 
resulting number is divided by the number of members to be 
elected to the Legislature [Rigsraad] by the electoral dis- 


“These figures differ widely from those given by Robert Lytton in 
his report to the British Foreign Office from Copenhagen in 1863 (see 
§ 122), which have been repeated in many books on proportional rep- 
resentation. But Lytton’s figures were incorrect, as we learn from 
Frederik Zeuthen of the Department of the Interior, Copenhagen, and 
from Poul Andrae’s book cited above (see footnote 5), p. 108 ff., Meis- 
ling translation, p. 66f. As we have been unable to reconcile the 
figures given by these two authorities, we think it likely that our 
figures in the text are not quite correct. 

“The sections quoted will be found in Poul Andrae’s book, Meisling 
translation, pp. 4-6. 
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trict; and the quotient hereby obtained becomes, after the 
rejection of any fraction that may be present, the electoral 
basis in the manner prescribed by the following section. 

SEcTion 23. After placing the ballots in an urn, and mix- 
ing them there, the chairman draws them out one by one and 
provides them with serial numbers and reads aloud the top 
name of each ballot, which name is at the same time recorded 
by two other members of the electoral committee. Ballots 
on which the same name is written in the top place are 
placed together, and as soon as a name has recurred so often 
that the corresponding votes amount to the quotient deter- 
mined according to Section 22, the reading of the ballots is 
stopped. When the number of votes thus recorded has been 
verified by a second counting, the candidate in question is 
declared elected. The ballots thus counted and verified are 
now put aside and not considered any more. Now the read- 
ing-out of the remaining ballots is resumed, in such a man- 
ner, however, that whenever the name of the candidate 
already elected appears in first place on any ballot, it is 
struck out, and the next name is regarded as name number 
one on that ballot. If the before-mentioned quotient ap- 
pears again in favor of some other candidate, the procedure 
just described is taken again, and when this election has 
been thus determined, the reading-out is continued and the 
procedure provided followed, care being taken to strike out, 
when they re-appear, the names of those already elected. 
In this way the process continues until all the ballots have 
been read. 

Srcrion 24. If in this manner [referring to the machinery 
of election outlined in the preceding sections] the entire 
number of elections which the district requires is not ob- 
tained, examination shall be made to find those candidates 
who, after the candidates already elected, have obtained the 
greatest number of votes read. And from these candidates 
the remaining seats are filled according to plurality of votes. 
No candidate, however, shall be elected who has not obtained 
votes amounting to more than half the quotient before- 
mentioned. In case of candidates’ obtaining the same num- 
ber of votes, and a number that would make them eligible, 
the choice between such candidates shall be made by lot. 

Section 25. In the event that all the seats have not yet 
been filled, the reading of all the ballots is to be resumed 
in such a way that the remaining seats are filled by those 
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candidates not already elected whose names are inscribed 
on the top line of the ballots. These elections are to be 
determined by simple [relative] majority of votes. If the 
number of votes be equal, the decision is to be made by lot.** 

Section 26. When a single member only is to be elected, 
the method of election prescribed in Sections 22-25 is not 
followed. Election in such a case is determined by a simple 
[relative] majority of votes. In the event of equality of 
votes the decision shall be made by lot. 


Andrae’s method was a great advance over any previous 
one in its provision for the expression of alternative choices 
on the same ballot. It was inferior to that of Thomas Wright 
Hill in that it did not provide for the transfer of ballots from 
defeated candidates. Like Hill’s plan it made the quota too 
large.t® 

There is no evidence, according to his son and biographer, 
that Andrae received help, either for the fundamental idea or 
for the details of his system, from any source. So far as is 
known, he never heard of the suggestion of Saint-Just to the 
French Convention, of the Hills, of the Adelaide experiment, 
of the proposal of de Villéle, or of Gilpin’s paper before the 
American Philosophical Society. Gergonne’s article in the 
Annales de Mathématique he read only in the period 1859-61.*¢ 

By a law of 1866 Andrae’s method was continued in use 
only for the indirect elections of the Landsting or upper house 
of Parliament. In that limited application it has remained in 

* These unfortunate provisions for counting the same ballots twice 
under certain circumstances were not proposed by Andrae but were 
incorporated against his protest. This we know from a speech he deliv- 
ered in the Rigsraad in. 1863, reported in Poul Andrae’s book already 
cited. Carl Andrae would have omitted the last two sentences of Sec- 
tion 24 and all of Section 25. 

* See the discussions of the quota in Appendix VI (1). 

** Andrae’s comment on the article in notes found by his son and biog- 
rapher, was as follows: “I am surprised to find developed in an article 
by Gergonne the same idea of carrying out elections of representative 
bodies that I thought I made use of myself for the first time in the 
October Electoral Law. Gergonne demands that anybody who can 
manifestly show that he is supported by the votes of a certain number 


(200) of legitimate voters, shall be recognized as representative or mem- 
ber.” P, Andrae, work cited, Meisling translation, p. 29. 
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force, with some recent improvements, until the present 
time.!7 

Who was Andrae? He was a profound mathematician and 
geodesist, an army officer, and a Conservative. For some 
years, ending in 1854, he was professor of mathematics and 
mechanics at the national military college. In that year he 
became Minister of Finance, in 1856 Prime Minister. Though 
thoroughly convinced of the soundness of his method of elect- 
ing representatives and ready to defend it in the cabinet or the 
parliament, he made no effort to bring it to the attention of 
scientific men and statesmen in other countries, much less to 
defend his claim as an inventor. He seemed surprised that 
devising a political method so obvious and so simple should 
be regarded as reflecting much glory on anybody’s intellectual 
powers. When the Italian statesman Perruzzi and Signora 
Perruzzi, after visiting Andrae, wrote in the name of the 
proportionalists of Italy asking him to suggest his system to 
the Senate of Italy, Andrae replied: ‘Ce ne sont que des 
problémes de haute géodésie qui me tentent. Les seuls ar- 
ticles que je me sens capable d’écrire doivent traiter de la 
- figure de la terre ou de la méthode des moindres carrés, et non 
pas de la méthode proportionelle.”1® In a letter to his son 
Poul Andrae in 1871 he wrote: “Frankly, it is ridiculous that 
a matter really so simple should create such a ‘big noise.’ 
There is another instance of human folly.” 1° 

§ 122. Hare. Shortly after Andrae’s system had been put 
into effect in Denmark it was independently devised by an 
Englishman, Thomas Hare, who has been widely credited with 
being its original inventor. Hare, a barrister of London, pub- 
lished in 1857 a pamphlet entitled The Mathinery of Represen- 
tation, in which he explained proportional representation with 
the single transferable vote and advocated its use for the 


For a brief account of Denmark’s experience with the system see 
165. ; 

; #P, Andrae, work cited, p. 177f., Meisling translation, p. 109 f, 
® Poul Andrae, work cited, p. 169, Meisling translation, p. 102. 
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election of members of Parliament at large throughout the 
United Kingdom. A second edition of the pamphlet appeared 
the same year. In 1859, 1861, 1865, and 1873 Hare published 
successive editions of his book, The Election of Representa- 
tives, in which he developed and defended his scheme in 
elaborate form. In 1861 his system was given an entire chap- 
ter, and lauded as “among the very greatest improvements yet 
made in the theory and practice of government,” in John 
Stuart Mill’s masterly work, Considerations on Representative 
Government.*® Praised by a thinker honored throughout the 
western world, Hare became famous himself; and even when, 
in 1863, the Queen’s Secretary of Legation in Copenhagen, 
Robert Lytton (son of Bulwer the novelist, and afterwards 
Earl of Lytton) sent home a report on Andrae’s similar sys- 
tem, which had been used in public elections before Hare had 
published his first pamphlet, the prestige of Hare was so great 
that he held his place in the minds of most men as the principal 
inventor of the system. 

In its earliest form—until 1865—Hare’s system was sub- 
stantially the same as Andrae’s, as advocated by him in 1855, 
except that its provisions for filling the seats remaining unfilled 
after the transfer of surplus ballots? were less simple and 
reasonable than those Andrae proposed and preferred. After 
1865, however, when Hare adopted the rule for dropping the 
lowest candidates one after another and transferring their 
ballots, his system became more complete and excellent than 
Andrae’s. 

Starting with Hare’s improved system as a basis, various 
refinements have been adopted or suggested from time to time. 
Some of these are incorporated in the American and the British 
rules set forth in Appendix IV. Others are discussed in Ap- 
pendix VI. The most important modification and the one most 
generally accepted is the reduction of the quota—in a five- 
member district from one-fifth of the total vote, as proposed 


* London, 1861. See the quotations from Mill in Appendix II. 
For an explanation of the meaning of “surplus” see § 66. 
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by Hill, Andrae, and Hare, to barely more than a sixth. This 
modification was apparently first suggested by H. R. Droop, 
a London barrister in 1868. Its significance is discussed in 
Appendix VI (1). 


THE WorLtD MovEeMENT For P. R. 


§ 123. The Spread of the List System. It was over forty 
years after the appearance of Hare’s first work before the 
single transferable vote was used for public elections anywhere 
outside of Denmark. Strange as it may seem, the energetic 
propaganda of Hare and Mill first bore fruit in the adoption 
and extension of the list forms of P. R. described in Chapter V 
and Appendix VII. For Hare and Mill were the direct in- 
spiration of the P. R. movement in Switzerland, where the list 
type of P. R. was first agitated. In 1882 a modified form of 
the Hare system was proposed for elections in Basel, and the 
next year its practicability for such elections was demonstrated 
by the city’s chief of police by means of a recount of the 
official ballots according to the Hare principles.? The founders 
of the Association Réformiste of Geneva, already referred to 
in this chapter, wrote in their report of March 20, 1866: “We 
have taken as the basis of our study the works of Mr. Hare. 
Our plan is, in principle, the plan of that writer.” 7 

But on further consideration Hare’s plan seemed to the 
Swiss proportionalists “too bold and too foreign to our cus- 
toms.” 2 They therefore began in 1867 to advocate a party 
list system based on those published by Morin in 1861 and 
1862. Long afterwards, in 1895, their eminent leader Ernest 
Naville wrote: “I do not mean to say that the Swiss re- 
formers considered the list voting as the best in theory. I, for 

“In this recount it was assumed, we suppose, that the names on each 
ballot were written in the voter’s order of preference. See Die Frage 


der Einfiihrung einer Proportionalvertretung, by Hagenbach-Bischoff, 


Basel, 1888, p. 12. 

™ “Nous avons pris pour base de notre étude les travaux de M. Hare. 
Notre plan est, pour le fond, celui de ce publiciste.” 

“From La Question Electorale, by Ernest Naville, Geneva, 1867, p. 7. 
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one, would prefer the method which, like that of Mr. Hare, 
gives the elector a chance of preferential vote without the 
party official list, for the purpose of realizing better than any 
other the idea of representation.” 7° 

For many years the Association’s proposals were given scant 
attention by practical politicians. But when in 1889 electoral 
injustice in the canton of Ticino gave rise to insurrection, the 
federal government hastened to offer P. R. as a remedy. How 
completely successful it proved to be and how it was taken up 
first by Geneva and then by other cantons, until to-day it is 
used for most of the legislative elections in the whole nation, 
has already been told in Chapter V. 

From Switzerland the list system soon spread to other covn- 
tries. The first to adopt it for national elections were Serbia 
and Belgium, both of which have used P. R. for most members 
of their parliaments since 1899.2 By the outbreak of the World 
War it was also in use for national elections in Finland (1906), 
Cuba (1908), Sweden (1909), Portugal 2? (1911), and Bulgaria 
(1911). During and since the war it has been adopted by 
other countries in rapid succession until to-day the only large 
countries on the Continent of Europe that do not use it are 
France, Russia, Italy, Spain, Albania, Greece, and Turkey. 
Every one of the conventions which met at the close of the 
war to draft constitutions for the newly created states decided 
on a list system of P. R. for national elections. A chronological 
list of the countries and communities which have adopted such 
systems will be found in Appendix I (2). Some of their sig- 
nificant experiences have already been told in Chapter V.?8 

In some of the continental countries which do not yet use 
P. R. (January, 1926) there are influential movements for its 


* From Naville’s article in the P. R. Review of September, 1895. 

* Serbia adopted P. R. for local elections in 1888. She continued to 
hold her elections by P. R. when she became a part of the new kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Jugo-Slavia) at the close of the war. 

* For Lisbon and Oporto members only. 

*See also Appendix VII, which describes the different forms of list 
systems in use. 
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adoption. In France P. R. has been championed by statesmen 
of such varying views as Jaurés, Briand, and Poincaré. In 
1919 a P. R. proposal was passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
but rejected by the Senate. The compromise scheme finally 
adopted that year has often been called P. R. for the reason 
that it provides for the application of the principle in districts 
where certain conditions hold; but its actual effects, as ex- 
plained in § 250, are utterly different from those of a propor- 
tional system. : 

In Italy a list system of P. R. was adopted and used for 
two elections, in 1919 and 1921; but as it did not suit the pur- 
poses of dictatorship, it was abolished by Mussolini in 1924. 
His program required a system that would enable him to 
elect a majority of Parliament whether he got a majority of 
the votes or not.?® P. R. still has the support of some leading 
Italian statesmen, and the Associazione Proporzionalista, or- 
ganized in Milan in 1911, is still active under the name of 
Associazione per il Controllo Democratico. 

In Greece several parties have declared for P. R. and a P. R. 
bill with substantial backing had been prepared for the con- 
sideration of Parliament in 1925 before Pangalos became 
dictator. 

Already the people who are living under proportional list 
systems number more than two hundred million. 

§ 124. The British Movement. While the proportionalists 
of continental Europe were pushing their propaganda for less 
perfect systems with such success, proportionalists in Great 
Britain and other parts of the British Empire refused to be 
diverted from the principles of P. R. with the single transfer- 
able vote. . 

In 1867 John Stuart Mill spoke in favor of this system in 
the House of Commons. In 1872 a bill was introduced pro- 
posing it for the election of all members of the House from 
England and Wales in districts returning from three to sixteen 
members. Mill wrote in his Autobiography (published in 

® See the article on Italy in the P. R. Review for April, 1925. 
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1875): “This great discovery, for it is no less, in the political 
art, inspired me, as I believe it has inspired all thoughtful 
persons who have adopted it, with new and more sanguine 
hopes respecting the prospects of human society. . . . Anyone 
who throws it over as a mere theoretical subtlety or crotchet, 
tending to no valuable purpose and unworthy of the attention 
of practical men, may be pronounced an incompetent states- 
man, unequal to the politics of the future.” 

In 1884 the British Proportional Representation Society was 
founded. Leonard Courtney (afterwards Lord Courtney of 
Penwith), Sir John Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury), Pro- 
fessor John Westlake, and Albert Grey (afterwards Earl Grey) 
took the lead in an active educational campaign, addressing 
numerous meetings, conducting demonstration elections, and 
urging the reform on members of the Government. Their 
efforts, however, failed in their immediate object, and the 
Representation of the People Act, passed in 1884, settled the 
method of election for a long period. The leaders of the 
P. R. movement, all active men in the political life of the day, 
became engrossed in other affairs. The Society was never 
dissolved, but its committee did not meet from 1888 until 
1905. 

In 1905 Leonard Courtney was induced by John H. Hum- 
phreys to address a meeting on P. R. in a suburb of London. 
After it he convened the surviving members of the old com- 
mittee with some of the new friends of the reform. The first 
public meeting of the revived Society was held in London on 
May 4th. From that time Mr. Courtney (after 1906 Lord 
Courtney of Penwith) gave the cause his continuous and active 
support. Until his death in 1918 he was the most inspiring and 
influential voice in the British movement. Others who have 
served the cause long and well are the late Earl Grey, Lord 
Avebury, Lady Courtney, Aneurin Williams, Sir John Fischer 
Williams, Major Sir A. Clive Morrison-Bell, Lord Parmoor, 
C. P. Scott, Capt. A. J. Gray, and Miss Elsie Morton. 

But the man above all others who has made this recent 


CaTHERINE HELEN SPENCE, Lorp Courtney or PenwitH 
1825-1910 1832-1918 ; 


SroucHToN Coo.ey, 1861- . Rosert Tyson, 1846-1917 
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British movement possible is Mr. Humphreys. For several 
years after 1905 he served the British Society as Honorary 
Secretary. Since 1912 he has served it as secretary on a full- 
time basis. His book, Proportional Representation, to which 
we have frequently referred—now unfortunately out of print— 
has been the leading authority on the subject since it appeared 
in 1911. Under his leadership the British Society has exerted 
a powerful influence throughout the world, notably in South 
Africa, Australia and Tasmania, New Zealand, Canada, Ire- 
land, and the United States. It has been the most potent 
single factor in the recent remarkable advance of P. R. with 
the single transferable vote. 

Of the early champions of that form of P. R. outside of 
Great Britain, Catherine Helen Spence of Adelaide, South 
Australia, deserves special mention. She worked for the cause 
from 1860 until her death in 1910. It was in large measure 
due to her educational work that Tasmania, first among Eng- 
lish-speaking communities, adopted the single transferable 
vote for important public elections in 1896. 

The experience of Tasmania, and that of the many other 
communities which have since followed her example in adopt- 
ing P. R. in its best form, are described in the next chapter. 
P. R. is now used for important public elections in Great 
Britain and every one of her greater self-governing do- 
minions.*° In every case the form used is the single trans- 
ferable vote, which British proportionalists have done so much 
to perfect and promote. 


Tur MoveMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


§ 125. The First Minority Systems. The earliest plea for 
either minority or proportional representation in this country 
which we have been able to discover was that of Thomas Earle 


*° Newfoundland and Jamaica have not yet tried P. R., though the 
latter has a promising P. R. movement. In 1923 a bill introduced by 
Major Edward T. Dixon to apply the single transferable vote to elec- 
tions of the Legislative Council was defeated by the Council by a vote 
of 7 to 5. A “P. R. Society of Jamaica” was founded in 1920. 
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in the Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania in 1837. 
On that occasion Earle advocated the limited vote for the 
choice of election inspectors in each voting precinct. Though 
the proposal was rejected by the Convention, it was adopted 
by the legislature on July 2, 1839. The Act, which provides 
that each voter shall vote for only one inspector, though two 
are elected together, is still in effect throughout the state. 
It is to be noted that this use of the limited vote, though 
contemporary with Rowland Hill’s introduction of the propor- 
tional principle in Adelaide, was incomparably less important. 
So far as the principle as distinguished from the method of 
proportional representation goes, the Adelaide experiment was 
complete and excellent. The Pennsylvania act, on the other 
hand, aimed only at minority, not proportional, representation, 
and applied only to administrative officers, not to the members 
of a deliberative body. 

Gilpin’s pamphlet of 1844,°? though worthy of being the 
source of a great movement, failed, as we have seen, to have 
any practical effects. We have not seen it noticed in any 
publication prior to 1866, when the system which it set forth 
was advocated for the election of municipal councils by J. 
Francis Fisher of Philadelphia, son of a first cousin of Gilpin’s, 
in a pamphlet entitled Reform in our Municipal Elections. 

The second treatise on P. R. printed in America was J. 
Francis Fisher’s The Degradation of our Representative Sys- 
tem and its Reform, Philadelphia, 1863. It was written after 
Fisher had read Mill’s Considerations on Representative 
Government, in which Hare’s system is explained and praised. 

"This form of limited voting, the single non-transferable vote, was 
described in § 45 as a crude form of proportional representation, but 
of course its application in two-member districts prevents any real 
approach to the proportional ideal. 

™See § 120 and Appendix VIII. 

“In his pamphlet of 1863 Fisher mentioned having given thought to 
a scheme of proportional representation some years before he learned 
about Hare’s writings. In an appendix to the main paper of his 
pamphlet of 1866, mentioned in connection with Gilpin above, he ex- 


plains the matter fully and reproduces the short sketch of his scheme 
which he had “rather hurriedly written in Paris in the month of June, 
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It advocated a plan on the lines of Gergonne’s proposal and 
the Adelaide experiment, worked out in a somewhat more 
practical way. 

§ 126. The First P. R. Movement in the United States. 
The first real movement in this country for minority and pro- 
portional representation began about 1865 under the stimulus 
of the writings of Hare and Mill. In 1865 Simon Sterne of 
New York visited England, where he made the acquaintance 
of Hare, Mill, and other leading English proportionalists, re- 
turning to lead an active P. R. movement in his own state. In 
1866 appeared Fisher’s pamphlet advocating Gilpin’s list sys- 
tem for cities. 

About the same time, too, Charles R. Buckalew, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania from 1863 till 1869, began 
to work for minority representation with great zeal and ability. 
Of all the election reform advocates of that time in the coun- 
try he was by far the most successful in securing legislation. 
He was the prime mover for the passage by the Pennsylvania 
legislature of the Act of April 10, 1867, which extended the 
limited vote, already applied to inspectors of election in the 
state, to jury commissioners. It was as a result of sugges- 
tions made by him to Mr. Medill of the Chicago Tribune in 
1869, before the meeting of the Illinois Constitutional Conven- 
tion in December of that year, that Mr. Medill took the lead 
in securing the adoption by the Convention of cumulative 
voting in three-member districts for the election of representa- 
tives in the state legislature. In 1870 he secured the passage 


1857,” after an interesting conversation on kindred topics with M. de 
Tocqueville at the apartment of Mr. George Ticknor. He adds that he 
“was discouraged from giving it publicity by the impression that it 
would be listened to by none of our political leaders and would excite 
little interest in our public. It was only after the publication of Mr. 
Hare’s book, in 1861, which was not seen by the writer for more than 
a year afterwards, that he determined to put in print his own scheme 
of voting, so different, yet supported on the same principles.” As 
Fisher was a man of the highest character and standing, the truthfulness 
of this account is not to be questioned. We may therefore be sure that 
Fisher committed a plan of proportional representation to writing in 
the same year that Hare wrote his first pamphlet and long before 
Hare’s ideas on proportional representation had reached America. 
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by the Pennsylvania legislature of an act applying cumulative 
voting to the councilmen and certain other officials of his 
home town, Bloomsburg; and by June, 1871, he had had the 
provisions of the Bloomsburg Act extended, first to cover the 
election of councilmen, directors of the poor, and school 
directors in certain other specified places, and then, by the 
act of June 2, 1871, to boroughs generally throughout the 
state.** 

In a number of able speeches, notably in the Senate on 
July 11, 1867, at a large public meeting in Philadelphia in 
November of the same year, before the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Philadelphia in October 1870, and in the Senate of 
Pennsylvania on March 27, 1871, as well as in the report * of 
the Select Committee on Representative Reform of the United 
States Senate, of which he was chairman, Mr. Buckalew ex- 
plained the limited vote and cumulative voting and argued 
persuasively for the use of the latter in the election of repre- 
sentatives in Congress, state legislatures, town councils, and 
other bodies, 

Though familiar with the writings of Hare and of Hare’s 
admirer, Mill, Senator Buckalew did not support the Hare sys- 
tem of proportional representation, regarding it as too com- 
plicated. 

It was cumulative voting, just as we have described it 
in Chapter IV, that Senator Buckalew advocated, but he did 
not call it by that name. Apparently to emphasize the voter’s 
privilege of either cumulating his vote or not as he pleased, 
Senator Buckalew preferred the name “free voting.” How 
little the system really deserves that name has been explained 
in Chapter IV. 

From 1865 until his death in 1901 Simon Sterne championed 
proportional representation strongly in New York. With David 

™“ These provisions for cumulative voting in Pennsylvania have since 
been repealed, but the principle survives in the provision of the present 
State Constitution (adopted in 1873) which makes cumulative voting 


mandatory for private corporations. 
* Of March 2, 1869. 
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Dudley Field and others he organized the Personal Represen- 
tation Society of New York. Though this organization also 
was formed under the inspiration of Hare and Mill, the system 
which it advocated for the New York legislature when it 
presented a “memorial” and a “report” to the Constitutional 
Convention of the state in 1867 was not the Hare but the 
proxy ** system. Sterne’s book, On Representative Govern- 
ment and Personal Representation,*’ though originally planned 
as a simplified American edition of Hare’s volume, developed 
into an explanation of the list system as well as of the Hare, 
with more praise for the former than for the latter. Indeed, 
for nearly half a century after 1865, when the American move- 
ment began, the Hare system failed to command the general 
support of American proportionalists. The general feeling 
among them was probably that expressed by Salem Dutcher 
in his Minority or Proportional Representation.*® “Except in 
these tentative elections,” *® Dutcher wrote, “the preferential 
vote [the Hare system] has not been brought into use in the 
United States, nor does it seem likely that the nicety of the 
system will permit its adoption. In itself it insures a just 
representation, but in practical operation would probably be 
made the occasion of great dissatisfaction, unfairness, and 
fraud.’”’ But there has been no time since 1870 when the Hare 
system did not have in this country at least one able champion. 
For several years beginning in 1866 election reform was 
popular in progressive circles in this country. It was taken 
up by some of the leading newspapers, including the New York 
World and Tribune, the Chicago Republican, Times, and 
Tribune, the Cincinnati Enquirer, and the St. Louis Republ- 
can. When Simon Sterne lectured in February, 1869, at Cooper 
Union on “Representative Government, its Evils and their 
Reform,” his audience numbered about fifteen hundred persons. 
The only minority systems adopted for any of our public 
* Fixplained in § 50. 
7 Philadelphia, 1871. 


»N. Y., 1872, p. 136. oth: 
»® Certain elections of private organizations. 
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elections at this time, namely, cumulative voting in small dis- 
tricts and the limited vote, failed, as it is now clear they 
were bound to fail, to result in all the benefits fondly predicted 
for them by the leaders of the movement. And the result, 
naturally, was a slump in the enthusiasm for the principle of 
true representation itself. In 1886 the New York Nation 
commented on the decline of interest in “personal,” “propor 
tional,” or “minority representation”; and it added: “The 
chief reason for the loss of interest in it was undoubtedly the 
want of any thoroughly satisfactory scheme of personal repre- 
sentation.” 

For the details of this abortive early movement of 1866-1872 
the reader is referred to Dutcher’s book already cited. 

§ 127. First Applications of the Hare System. In April, 
1870, the Hare system of proportional representation was used 
by the Alumni of Harvard for the nomination of Overseers 
of the College. This was the first test of the system in an 
election of importance in America, or, so far as we know, any- 
where except in Denmark. The leader in securing the adoption 
of the system for this purpose and in conducting the elections 
was William R. Ware, an alumnus of Harvard and a professor 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The use of the 
system was continued by the Harvard Alumni for the elections 
of 1871 and 1872, but was then given up. Another contribu- 
tion to the movement by Professor Ware was an anonymous 
article on proportional representation—by far the most im- 
portant one printed in any American periodical up to that 
time—in the American Law Review for January, 1872. 

From 1867, when he heard Senator Buckalew’s Philadelphia 
address on proportional representation, until his death in 
1902 Alfred Cridge worked for the reform indefatigably. He 
favored the Hare system and got the Mechanics Institute of 
San Francisco, where he spent the latter part of his life, to 
adopt it. He maintained a wide correspondence with propor- 
tionalists at home and abroad. 

From 1872 until 1893 the record of the movement in this - 
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country is scanty. The Personal Representation Society of 
New York was active only occasionally. The society which 
had existed in Chicago in 1872, according to Salem Dutcher, 
became inactive also. There was no national organization. 

§ 128. Early Days of the American P. R. League, 1893- 
1913. On August 11 and 12, 1893, there met in Chicago in 
connection with the World’s Fair a “Proportional Representa- 
tion Congress.” Papers were read by Miss Catherine Helen 
Spence, of Australia, who happened to be in the country on a 
P. R. lecture tour at that time, Professor John R. Commons, 
W. D. McCracken, William H. Gove, Alfred Cridge, and 
others. A permanent organization was formed, the American 
Proportional Representation League, with William Dudley 
Foulke as president and Stoughton Cooley as secretary. An 
effort was made to agree on one system, but that was found 
to be impossible. It was finally decided to advocate for Con- 
gress either the schedule system,*® then called in America the 
“Gove system,” or the list system as used in parts of Switzer- 
land, then called in America the “free list system.” A “free 
list” bill sanctioned by the League was introduced in the House 
of Representatives, 52nd Congress, by Tom L. Johnson of Ohio, 
whose influence on the city of Cleveland through his famous 
reform administration as mayor was a factor in that city’s 
adoption of P. R. years afterward. 

At the outset of its career the League issued an excellent 
little quarterly edited by Mr. Cooley, the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Review, It contained articles not only by leading 
American proportionalists, including William Dudley Foulke, 
John R. Commons, Charles Francis Adams, and Simon Sterne, 
but by such eminent foreigners as Sir John Lubbock (after- 
ward Lord Avebury), Leonard Courtney (afterward Lord 
Courtney of Penwith), and Ernest Naville of Geneva. At the 
end of three years the energy of the organization was some- 
what spent. The members were not yet united on a single 
system of voting. It became hard to raise the funds required 


“See § 48. 
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to continue the quarterly. The League therefore became less 
active, and publication of the quarterly was suspended. 

At the so-called “First Social and Political Conference,” 
held at Buffalo in the summer of 1899 under the leadership 
of Eltweed Pomeroy and other progressives, and at the “Second 
Social and Political Conference,” held at Detroit in the sum- 
mer of 1901, proportional representation received a good deal 
of attention and elections under the Hare system were con- 
ducted by Robert Tyson of Toronto. These demonstrations 
made a number of converts to the Hare system and revealed 
Mr. Tyson as an able and devoted leader of the movement. 
From 1901 until 1913 the Proportional Representation Review, 
supported by a few dozen faithful members of the League and 
published as a department of one periodical after another, was 
edited by Mr. Tyson, who served also during most of that 
time as secretary of the League, which had had Canadians in 
its membership from its foundation. Through nearly all those 
years Mr. Tyson, though a man of very small means, gave 
his services to the cause, like his predecessor, Mr. Cooley, 
without compensation. 

For some two years, 1909-1911, William Hoag of Boston, a 
former member of the Massachusetts legislature, served as 
secretary on the same basis. Mr. Hoag, like Mr. Tyson, 
favored the Hare system. He initiated the policy, which the 
League has followed since, of concentrating its efforts on the 
adoption of P. R. for city councils so as to get actual demon- 
strations of its merits, if only on a small scale. 

In 1912 one of the authors of this book, C. G. Hoag, became 
secretary and treasurer of the League for the United States, 
Mr. Tyson retaining those offices for Canada. In 1913 Mr. 
Hoag took over from Mr. Tyson, whose strength was failing, 
the editorship of the Review. The next year Mr. Tyson re- 
tired as secretary-treasurer for Canada, and in 1917 he died, 
honored and loved by all who knew him. 

§ 129. The Oregon Campaign. From 1908 until 1914 a 
group of proportionalists in Oregon, led by William S. U’Ren, 
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carried on a vigorous movement for the adoption of P. R. for 
the Oregon legislature. In 1908 they secured, by means of the 
“Initiative,” an amendment to the State Constitution prescrib- 
ing that “provisions may be made by law for elections by equal 
proportional representation of all the voters for every office 
which is filled by the election of two or more persons whose 
official duties, rights, and powers are equal and concurrent.” 

In their efforts, however, to pass measures prescribing P. R. 
for the legislature they were not so-successful. In 1908 a 
novel plan of P. R., which they worked out in connection with 
single-member districts, was defeated in the legislature. In 
1910 the same plan, submitted to the whole electorate under 
the provisions of the Initiative, was defeated at the polls. 
Later two other P. R. plans for the legislature, submitted under 
the Initiative by the same indefatigable group, were also de- 
feated, the proxy plan in 1912 and the single non-transferable 
vote in 1914. 

Though the defeat of these courageous attempts to introduce 
P. R. on a state-wide scale was hard for the devoted workers 
there, it was not, perhaps, without its compensations for the 
cause in this country. For none of the three plans proposed 
in Oregon could, in our firm opinion, have given completely 
satisfactory results; and any weaknesses in a P. R. plan 
adopted for such important and conspicuous elections would 
probably have been an obstacle to the use by other American 
communities of any proportional plan whatever. Physio- 
logically, half a loaf is better than no bread; politically, not 
always. The use of cumulative voting in Illinois since 1870, 
for example, has probably not helped the cause of true repre- 
sentation. So the single non-transferable vote, if it had been 
adopted by Oregon in 1914, might have retarded rather than 
hastened the progress of the country towards the general use 
of election methods not only arithmetically fair but also de- 
pendably beneficial in their reactions upon candidates, parties, 
and voters. We are glad that in this country, as throughout 
the rest of the English-speaking world, the name proportional 
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representation means to the general public only one thing, 
namely the system of proportional representation which gets 
rid of the great unseen errors in representation as well as those 
that are seen in the returns. 

§ 130. The P. R. Society of Canada. In the winter of 
1915 arrangements were made by the officers of the Forum of 
Ottawa, several of whom were convinced proportionalists, to 
have C. G. Hoag address that body on P. R. in March. For 
some days before the meeting these Ottawa leaders did every- 
thing they could to arouse public interest in the subject. In 
particular they carried out, with the codperation of the news- 
papers, a large illustrative P. R. election. The result was an 
audience of perhaps eight hundred people for the speaker at 
the Forum and the rousing of sufficient interest to warrant the 
founding of a Canadian P. R. Society. Less than a year later, 
in January, 1916, Mr. Humphreys on his return to England 
from Tasmania gave a great impetus to the movement in 
Canada by speaking before many audiences from British 
Columbia to Montreal. 

The first secretaries (honorary) of the Society, Howard §S. 
Ross and Daniel G. Whittle, were able to serve only a short 
time. The volunteer who took their place in February, 1916, 
Ronald Hooper, then a civil servant in Ottawa, soon be- 
came the Humphreys of the Dominion. Under his guidance 
city after city of western Canada, including Winnipeg, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Regina, and Saskatoon, adopted proportional 
representation and carried through satisfactorily their elec- 
tions under the new system. Two provinces also, Manitoba 
and Alberta, have adopted P. R. for parts of their legislatures. 
Canada’s experience with the system will be described in the 
next chapter. Since Mr. Hooper’s removal from Ottawa to 
Winnipeg and his enforced retirement from the honorary secre- 
taryship on account of the pressure of his duties as an editor 
of the Winnipeg Tribune, the movement in Canada has missed 
him greatly. 

Proportional representation has not been tried in any of 
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the eastern provinces of Canada, though it was endorsed in 
principle by a plebiscite in Ottawa in 1916, recommended 
for Montreal by a Charter Commission in 1921, and proposed 
for provincial elections in Toronto and other selected con- 
stituencies by the United Farmers Government of Ontario 
in 1923. 

P. R. continues, however, in Canada to be a leading ques- 
tion of the day, occupying a place in the public eye that 
still seems remote in this country. On February 19, 1923, a 
bill ably sponsored by W. C. Good, member for Brant, Ontario, 
to use P. R. experimentally in selected constituencies for the 
next elections of the Dominion Parliament, came near passing 
the House of Commons, being defeated by the close vote of 
90 to 72. It was supported by the Progressive party and by 
many Liberals, including Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King. On the same occasion the House adopted a resolution 
for the general application of the alternative vote—the single 
transferable vote applied as a majority system in single-mem- 
ber districts—which is regarded by many Canadian propor- 
tionalists as a stepping stone to the adoption of P. R.*1 Re- 
ferring to a similar action taken in 1924 by the Manitoba legis- 
lature for its members outside of Winnipeg,*? the Winnipeg 
Tribune said editorially: “Advocates of electoral reform 
should not expect too much from the bill. It is admittedly 
only a step in the right direction. . . . That it will ultimately 
lead to the general adoption of proportional representation 
few will doubt.” 

§ 131. The Single Transferable Vote in American Cities. 
By the time C. G. Hoag assumed the, secretaryship of the 
American P. R. League in 1912, P. R. with the single trans- 
ferable vote had clearly gained the ascendancy in the English- 
speaking world over other proportional systems, having been 


“ However, this resolution has not yet (January, 1926) been given 


effect. 
“The Winnipeg members are elected by P. R. Both Manitoba and 


- Alberta now use the alternative vote for all members of their legisla- 
tures not elected by P. R. 
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adopted for important public elections in two of the British 
dominions, Australia and South Africa, whereas the list sys- 
tem used in some countries of Continental Europe had not 
been tried in any English-speaking country. P. R. with the 
single transferable vote was advocated, too, in the authorita- 
tive publications of the British P. R. Society. It had been 
preferred by the recent secretaries of the American P. R. 
League, Robert Tyson and William Hoag, and it was preferred, 
for the reasons given in this book, by the new secretary. 
Naturally, therefore, as he was free under the new constitution 
of the League, adopted in 1913, to recommend any system of 
P. R. that seemed to him best for the purpose in view, he 
decided to recommend only the Hare system for all purposes 
for which it seemed at all practicable. This policy has been 
adhered to ever since, and it has been objected to by only 
some four or five members of the organization. No list sys- 
tem of P. R. has been adopted for public elections in any 
English-speaking community. 

As Mr. Hoag was able for some years to give the cause his 
entire time, the membership and the income of the League 
grew and the P. R. Review was published again—from Octo- 
ber, 1914, independently of any other periodical. 

A favorable opportunity for the trial of proportional repre- 
sentation in some American city was presented at this time 
by the granting of “home rule”—that is, the right to adopt 
and amend their own charters—to the cities of several states 
and by the spread of the “city manager plan” of government. 
The city manager plan differs from the old plan of government 
generally used in the United States in that the chief adminis- 
trator is selected by the representative body, that is, the coun- 
cil or “commission,” instead of being elected at the polls, that 
he is supposed to be selected solely on the ground of fitness for 
his administrative duties, and that he can be replaced by the 
representative body at its pleasure. The plan therefore gives 
to the representative body complete responsibility for the 
administration of the city’s business as well as for its legisla- 
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tion. In the cities which had thus far adopted the plan 
the council to which so much power was given had been 
elected at large by the block vote or general ticket,*? which 
made it possible for the one largest party or group in the 
city to elect all the members. For such a purpose the block 
vote was sure to be unsatisfactory and proportional repre- 
sentation was sure to be appreciated by thoughtful citizens. 

The first of our cities to give proportional representation 
real consideration was Ashtabula, Ohio. The reason that it 
was the first was merely that the secretary of the League, when 
on his way to Cleveland in 1912 with a day to spare on his 
hands, asked for a ticket to the last city of some size between 
New York and Cleveland. As the ticket handed to him read 
to Ashtabula, he got off at the station of that name, found 
the town, persuaded one man to bring together seven others 
to hear about proportional representation that evening, and 
was fortunate enough to convince the little group that propor- 
tional representation should be seriously considered by the | 
city if it revised its charter. 

Later the secretary addressed the Ashtabula Chamber of 
Commerce, and finally he addressed the official Charter Com- 
mission elected to revise the city’s government. The commis- 
sion voted to incorporate P. R. in the charter which it was 
preparing to submit to the voters. Afterwards, however, it 
changed its mind, fearing that a charter which contained two 
such novelties as the city manager plan, which the commis- 
sion desired, and proportional representation would not secure 
popular approval. The charter was submitted to the people 
without P. R. in November, 1914, and adopted in that form. 
In August, 1915, however, before the first election was carried 
out under the new charter, a special election was held to vote 
on an amendment prescribing the Hare system of P. R. for 
the election of the council. The amendment was carried by a 
vote of 588 to 400. The petition to call the special election 
and the favorable vote were both due to W. E. Boynton, labor 

“These terms are explained in Chapter III. 
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leader and former president of the City Council, a man who 
commanded the respect of all classes. Mr. Boynton was one of 
the little group who had heard the secretary’s first message 
in 1912. He had grasped the importance of P. R. at once 
and had furnished the local leadership necessary to bring the 
campaign to a successful conclusion. 

The record of Ashtabula’s experience with P. R. and that of 
the other American cities which have since followed her 
example—first Boulder, Kalamazoo, Sacramento, and West 
Hartford, and later Cleveland and Cincinnati—will be found 
in the next chapter. 

In 1923 P. R. was recommended by an official charter com- 
mission for the Board of Aldermen of New York City. 

For the progress of the cause in this country since 1917 much 
credit is due to Walter J. Millard, who in that year joined the 
staff of the P. R. League as Field Secretary. Mr. Millard has 
toured the country from Maine to California. From all parts 
of the country and all classes of society has come back testi- 
mony to his resourcefulness and effective eloquence. At the 
time this book is published the other regular members of 
the League’s staff—in addition to Mr. Hoag and Mr. Millard 
—are Miss Elsie 8. Parker, bookkeeper, stenographer, and 
office secretary, who has rendered indispensable service in the 
League’s office since 1917, and George H. Hallett, Jr., one of 
the authors of this book, who became Assistant Secretary of 
the League in 1919 and Executive Secretary in 1926. Mr. 
Hallett succeeded Albert B. Maris, who had served ably as 
Assistant Secretary for a little more than a year. 

Thougb proportional representation is still a new thing in 
the United States and has doubtless not yet affected the cities 
where it is used as much as it will in time, it has already passed 
the stage of experiment. The successful election of Novem- 
ber, 1923, in Cleveland and those of November, 1925, in both 
Cleveland and Cincinnati have proved conclusively, we be- 
lieve, that P. R. with the single transferable vote is a prac- 
ticable and beneficial system of election under any circum- 
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stances to which it is likely to be subjected. It can no longer 
be declared, by sincere men who have looked into the facts, 
“too complicated” for American voters. The fear that great 
numbers of ballots cannot be counted in a reasonable time 
and without suspicion of “juggling” may be dismissed.“ And 
the reliability of the system, as soon as it is fully understood, 
to elect the most representative group that could be chosen 
from the candidates offered, and to bring out as candidates, 
regardless of what any party may do, more of the persons 
really wanted, must be conceded. After such demonstrations 
as those in Cleveland and Cincinnati opposition to propor- 
tional representation in this country may fairly be attributed 
in most cases either to misunderstanding of its effects or to 
opposition to the principles of republican government, 

We seem appreciably nearer, therefore, to the realization 
of the prophecy made by Dr. Hatton of Cleveland after watch- 
ing the first P. R. election in the little city of Ashtabula in 
1915: “It is possible that Ashtabula has started a movement 
which will ultimately lead to the reform of the present de- 
moralizing method of choosing the members of state legisla- 
tures and of the lower house of Congress.” 

“We do not mean to imply, of course, that election officials could not 
drag out the count or prevent adequate supervision, as they could under 
any other system, if they were so inclined. In fact the second P. R. 
count in Cleveland was not well supervised, though it was efficient, and 


the first P. R. count in Cincinnati was not as efficient as it might have 
been, though it was very well supervised. 


CHAPTER X 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION WITH THE SINGLE TRANS- 
FERABLE VOTE AT WORK 


§ 132. Proportional representation with the single trans- 
ferable vote has now been used in many hundreds of public 
elections. To give anything like a complete account of these 
elections is obviously beyond the scope of this book. We shall 
content ourselves with a general survey of the use of the sys- 
tem, devoting special attention to some of its results which 
seem to us especially significant. More complete information 
may be found by consulting the files of the Proportional 
Representation Review, published by the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, and of 
Representation, published by the British Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society, 82 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 12 


Tup UNITED STATES 


§ 133. Ashtabula. The first community in the United 
States to adopt P. R. for public elections was Ashtabula, Ohio,* 
a port on Lake Erie with a large percentage of foreign-born 
citizens. How Ashtabula came to achieve that distinction 
has been told in the preceding chapter. The city has operated 
under proportional representation with the city manager plan 
since 1915. The first six P. R. elections and the records of 

*Including two or more elections each in every county, city, and 
rural district in Ireland, and in every school district in Scotland. See 
Appendix I (1). 

7 See also the bibliography in Appendix XII. 

> Population (1920), 22,082. 

*The single tax communities of Arden, Delaware, and Halidon, Maine, 


have used P. R. since 1912. These are not incorporated municipalities, 
however, but private communities operating under deeds of trust. 
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the city administration which resulted from them furnish a 
fund of experience well worth examining. 

It is generally agreed in Ashtabula that P. R. has elected 
councils as completely representative of the voters as the 
choice of candidates permitted. It has also virtually elimi- 
nated from local affairs the old kind of party politics. Of 
course P. R. allows the voters to elect representatives of na- 
tional parties in local elections if they care to, but it does not 
force them to do so. Under the old relative majority system, 
applied in Ashtabula partly by wards and partly at large, the 
usual type of party politics was the rule. Ordinarily candi- 
dates who did not wish to engage in such politics had no 
chance of election. But, as Professor Moley wrote after the 
first P. R. election, “Proportional representation has ended 
the division of the voters into two hostile camps through the 
drawing of artificially created party lines.” When the voters 
became free to divide according to their real municipal inter- 
ests instead of being obliged to make the unnatural groupings 
necessary to command a majority in a ward, most of them 
promptly forgot all about the national parties except in state 
and national elections. City Manager Turner testified in 1919: 
“T do not know the political belief of our councilmen. The 
matter is not mentioned.” 

Under P. R. the labor elements of Ashtabula, which were 
chiefly responsible for the adoption of the reform under the 
leadership of William E. Boynton, have continued, as for 
several years previously, to secure at each election at least 
one representative. The business elements, too, have been 
ably represented. When the P. R. charter was under attack 
in 1919 the Chamber of Commerce, composed of business 
men, many of whom had been skeptical about P. R. when 
it was adopted, took the lead in supporting the charter after 
being authorized to do so by a referendum vote of its members. 

Although ward lines have been abolished and the voters 
have been free to disregard considerations of geography if 
they wanted to, the principal geographical divisions of the 
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town have always been adequately represented. The main 
part of the city of Ashtabula is divided from the harbor dis- 
trict by about a mile of sparsely settled country. Under the 
plan of majority election at large, first adopted but never used 
with the manager plan, the harbor district would have had 
to depend on the sufferance of the rest of the city for any 
representation whatever. Under P. R. it has been able to 
make its own choices, and has elected at least two members out 
of seven at every election.® 

In a city having a large foreign-born population like Ashta- 
bula considerations of nationality and religion naturally play a 
part under any system of election. In both respects P. R. 
has had beneficial effects. Its effect on nationalistic expres- 
sion is best illustrated by the representation of the Italians. 
Ashtabula has a large Italian population and three Italian 
organizations which deserve to be classed among the principal 
civic agencies of the city. As in many other cities the Italian 
population is sufficiently concentrated so that under the old 
ward system it was regularly appealed to by the ward poli- 
ticians. At the time when the city adopted its new form 
of government including P. R. one of the members of the 
council was an Italian saloonkeeper named Corrado. Under 
P. R. the Italians have been able to select their own council- 
man instead of accepting the one chosen for them by the 
politicians. Mr. Corrado has at times been reélected,® partly 
by non-Italian “wets,” but he has been supplanted as the 
regular representative of the Italian workers by a Mr. Candela, 
who has now (1926) been a member of the council continuously 
since 1919 and is generally considered to have made a good 
record. 

The moderating effect of P. R. on religious intolerance has 
been demonstrated on more than one occasion. At the second 


“In 1917 the two included a dock superintendent who worked but 
did not live in the Harbor district. 

nee two occasions, however, he was defeated and another time he did 
not run. 
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P. R. election the Guardians of Liberty, an anti-Catholic or- 
ganization, endorsed four candidates and saw all of them 
elected—partly by the ballots of voters who did not know of 
their anti-Catholic support. The leader of this group, Mr. 
Rinto, headed the poll. Not unnaturally he thought that his 
large vote gave him a mandate from the people to take the 
lead in the determination of city policies. But, thanks to 
P. R., he was confronted in the council by at least one able 
Catholic member, who made any extreme anti-Catholic pro- 
gram seem untenable even to some of those who had been 
endorsed by the Guardians of Liberty. Finding himself balked 
in some of his plans, Mr. Rinto turned against the system of 
election which he rightly considered responsible and has since 
been the recognized leader of an active minority opposed to 
the charter. As such the proportional system has very prop- 
erly kept him on the council ever since, with the exception of 
one term when he did not choose to run. 

The religious question cropped up again in the election of 
1923, when the Ku Klux Klan took an active part in elections 
throughout the state of Ohio. In a few cities they were able 
to dominate the situation completely, and they caused bitter- 
ness in many. In Ashtabula they must have realized that 
they could not hope to dominate because of the fair repre- 
sentation assured to all elements by P. R., for they put only 
three candidates into the field.’ For these three candidates 
they polled enough votes to elect only two. One of them led 
the poll, but he was closely followed by a Catholic candidate 
of experience who naturally was not endorsed by the Klan. 
After the election religious differences played little if any part 
in the council’s deliberations. 

P. R. has not had uniformly clear sailing since its adoption. 
In 1919, when the special interest in the new charter had died 
down, many of the citizens seemed to take it for granted that 
the good government they were enjoying would continue as 
a matter of course. Fewer able candidates presented them- 

*Mr. Rinto was not endorsed by the Klan. 
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selves than previously and the council elected was not equal, 
in the general opinion, to those elected in 1915 and 1917. The 
opponents of the charter, including the elements which had 
profited by the old system of government, seized the oppor- 
tunity to try to rid themselves of P. R. and the manager plan 
and get back to a ward council and an elected mayor. Their 
proposal was voted on in November, 1920. It was defeated 
by a popular vote of 2,775 to 2,336. At the fourth P. R. elec- 
tion a year later the people showed that, at least temporarily, 
they had learned their lesson: a special effort was made to 
get good candidates into the contest and a council was elected 
which was generally admitted to be as strong as any the city 
had ever had. P. R. is not a substitute for active citizenship, 
but it has amply proved in Ashtabula its responsiveness to 
whatever active citizenship there is. 

Under P. R. and the manager plan notable progress has 
been made in the solution of a number of knotty problems 
with which the city had been struggling for years. The quality 
of public service has been improved and the tax rate has been: 
reduced. A detailed history of accomplishments would per- 
haps not be of general interest, but it is significant that most 
of the leading citizens of Ashtabula who have given any con- 
sideration to the matter are now well satisfied with their 
charter. Three members of the Charter Commission ® of 1914 
who opposed P. R. during the Commission’s deliberations— 
the superintendent of schools, a former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a former secretary of that body—have 
since endorsed the system publicly. The city’s one daily 
newspaper, the Ashtabula Star-Beacon, said editorially on 
April 7, 1923: “Dictatorship from some political power is a 
thing of the past. The people have something to say as to 
who shall be chosen for city offices... . The P. R. system 
of voting works well in Ashtabula and we recommend it. . . 


*The Charter Commission was the committee of citizens elected un- 
der the “home rule” provisions of the State Constitution to draft a new 
city charter for adoption or rejection by the voters at the polls. Such 
bodies are now provided for in many of our states. 
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to Cleveland and any other municipality that wants the best 
in government.” 

§ 134. Boulder. The second American city to adopt P. R. 
was the little university town of Boulder, Colorado,® in the 
foothills of the Rockies. Boulder adopted P. R. at the polls 
on October 30, 1917, as part of a manager plan charter. This 
result was due almost entirely to the activities of local people 
under the leadership of Clair V. Mann. 

Against the advice of the P. R. League proportional repre- 
sentation was adopted in Boulder with unfortunate restrictions 
which have prevented it from demonstrating its full merits. 
The commission which drafted the charter decided on a council 
of nine members chosen three every second year for a term 
of six years. The provision for overlapping terms, which under 
P. R. is not necessary to secure continuity in personnel, made 
the number elected each time too small to give adequate repre- 
sentation to all the important elements in the city. Though 
not so representative, therefore, as they would have been if 
all nine members had been chosen together at each election, 
the councils elected by P. R. have been capable and have given 
satisfaction to a majority of the electorate. 

At a special election in April, 1923, an amendment to the 
city charter was presented designed to abolish P. R. in favor 
of the ward system and seriously to modify the manager plan. 
By a vote of 2,730 to 1,340, the largest ever polled in Boulder 
up till that time, the amendment was voted down. 

The following municipal election, the fourth under P. R., 
gave the new system its first chance in Boulder to show its 
fairness in a contest of municipal parties. All previous elec- 
tions had been contested solely on the basis of personal fitness 
for office. This time the minority which had opposed the 
charter and was dissatisfied with the city administration under 
it presented a slate of candidates and succeeded in electing 
one. Those who had endorsed the charter and the administra- 
tion elected two. 

*Population (1920), 11,006. 
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At the regular fall election in 1925 the charter opponents 
presented another amendment, similar to the one defeated in 
1923. It was beaten by 1709 votes to 1284. At the same time 
the administration was given a vote of confidence by the re- 
election of Mayor Billig to the council with more than half 
of all the first-choice votes of the city. 

§ 135. Kalamazoo. On February 4, 1918, a manager plan 
charter providing for a proportionally elected “commission” 
(council) of seven was adopted by Kalamazoo, Michigan,’° 
by a vote of 2,403 to 659. P. R. was included on the advice 
of Harry H. Freeman, who had been brought to the city by 
public-spirited citizens to lead the manager-plan campaign. 
The P. R. League codperated with the charter committee by 
sending its secretary to Kalamazoo for a short stay. 

Two P. R. elections were held in Kalamazoo, in April, 1918, 
and November, 1919. At the first one public interest centered 
on the candidacy of Truxton Talbot, a Socialist editor active 
in labor circles who had been caustic in his criticism of various 
institutions cherished by a majority of the city’s residents. 
Many said that if Talbot, who could never have been chosen 
under the ward system, were elected, they would move at 
once to abolish P. R. When the results were announced it 
was found that six of the seven commissioners were men in 
general esteem, mostly business men of prominence, but that 
the seventh was Talbot. It soon became evident, however, 
to many even of those who had opposed him, that Talbot’s 
election had been a fortunate occurrence. An increase in the 
tax rate was absolutely necessary if the citizens were to be 
given the sort of service they had a right to expect. Talbot 
voted for the increase with the other members and his paper, 
which had been a thorn in the side of previous administrations, 
became the spokesman of the city government to an element 
of the city’s population with which no previous administration 
had been in contact. At the second P. R. election Talbot, 
though repudiated by certain radical extremists, was reélected 

* Population (1920), 48,858. 
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by an increased vote. When P. R. was later supplanted by 
the block vote, however, Talbot was defeated and the labor 
element for which he had been spokesman and whose codpera- 
tion with the city government he had largely secured was 
again left without representation. 

Shortly after the second P. R. election the new method was 
held unconstitutional by the Michigan courts. The attack 
which led to its downfall was due partly to the desire of dis- 
possessed politicians to gain control and partly to the ob- 
jection of certain business interests to the commission’s efforts 
to increase the range of the city’s service to the citizens. The 
commission and the manager had not only reduced the city’s 
deficit and put its usual services on a new business basis, at 
the same time keeping the tax rate next to the lowest among 
Michigan cities of its size, but had saved thousands of dollars 
to 6,144 purchasers of coal and wood in small quantities by 
the establishment of a municipal fuel yard, employed a city 
physician and public health nurses, and undertaken a survey 
of milk distribution with a view to its assumption by the city. 
Before the election of 1920 a campaign of flagrant misrepre- 
sentation was carried on against P. R. and an endeavor made 
to elect candidates who were opposed to its continuance. Only 
one of these was successful, and the people showed their con- 
fidence in the previous commission by reélecting a majority of 
its members. The opposition then turned to the courts and 
secured the decision against P. R., which is discussed at some 
length in Appendix IX. 

The Kalamazoo commission is now elected on a non-partisan 
ballot by the block vote from the city at large. Several of 
the commissioners elected by P. R. have been kept in office, 
and the high standard of ability set by the P. R. commissions 
has been largely maintained. But the body has become less 
representative of the whole electorate for whom it must act. 
Radical labor lost its representative at once. And at the 
present time (1926) the Ku Klux Klan, a minority in the 
community, has gained control of the Commission. 
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§ 136. Sacramento. The next city to adopt P. R. was 
the capital of California Formerly Sacramento had had 
the majority system in a form which gave it every opportunity 
to produce good results if it was capable of doing so. As only 
one commissioner was elected each year, the people could focus 
their attention on his selection; a non-partisan ballot was 
used; and the wastage of votes was kept down by having the 
final election between the two highest contestants after an 
elimination primary. Under this “majority system,” however, 
a well organized political minority was in complete control. 
If their special nominee did not survive the primary, they 
could bargain with the surviving candidates before the final 
election. They could deliver enough votes to turn the election 
either way, and seldom if ever did both of the chief contenders 
withstand the temptation to reach an agreement with them. 
Furthermore, the usual defects of the commission plan, which 
makes each commissioner both a legislator and the adminis- 
trative head of a department, were much in evidence. In the 
words of Irvin Engler, then manager of the Sacramento Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “Division of authority and responsibility, 
election of men unqualified by training or experience for 
executive positions, and extravagances in city affairs could be 
sensed at first by murmurs of dissatisfaction, then by waves 
of dissension, and finally by open disgust with shouts for 
‘action’ and ‘something for our money.’ In fact the stage was 
reached where the people were saying, ‘Nothing could be worse 
than what we have,’ and the commissioners were dubbed ‘the 
floundering five.’ ” 

Accordingly a movement to revise the city’s plan of govern- 
ment was started and a representative slate of independent 
citizens elected, under the home rule provisions of the Cali- 
fornia Constitution, as a Board of Freeholders 1? to draft and 
submit to the voters a new charter. The Board set out to 
secure for Sacramento the most perfect form of government 


“Population (1920), 65,908. 
"This is the title of a Charter Commission in California. 
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that could be devised. It decided early on the manager plan. 
After an explanation by Cameron H. King, Deputy Registrar 
of Elections of San Francisco, it included P. R. also. The 
charter finally agreed upon was patterned in most essentials 
after the “model city charter” of the National Municipal 
League, which is based on the manager plan and proportional 
representation. 

The campaign for the charter was led by Lewis C. Hunter, 
Chairman of the Board of Freeholders, and Mr. Engler. Or- 
ganized labor and two of the city’s three papers, the Star and 
the Union, cooperated. In spite of violent attacks on P. R. 
by the city’s leading newspaper, the Bee, the charter carried 
on November 30, 1920, by a vote of 7,962 to 1,587. 

The Sacramento city election of May 3, 1921, was the larg- 
est and most convincing demonstration of P. R. that the United 
States had had up to that time. After the adoption of the 
charter the minority in control of the city government had 
made a careful study of the new system of voting and tried 
to discover a way to beat it. But in the election, though the 
votes of their opponents were scattered over many more candi- 
dates than there were seats to be filled, the minority succeeded 
in electing only two of the nine councilmen. Most of the block 
of votes with which they had previously held the balance of 
power was used up in providing the quotas for their two 
favorite candidates. They had little effect, therefore, on the 
selection of the other seven. 

Those others included the first woman ever elected to a 
Sacramento council or commission and the first representative 
of organized labor. Four of them were members of a ticket 
brought forward by the Board of Freeholders, which had 
framed the new charter, as candidates who would be sure to 
give it a fair trial. A large majority of the voters were un- 
doubtedly in general sympathy with the Freeholders and their 
ticket, but many of them, without danger of playing into the 
hands of the enemy, exercised the privilege given them by 
P. R. to make their own selection of candidates. Three of 
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the successful candidates had run independently of both major 
tickets. 

Satisfaction with the result seemed to be nearly universal. 
Two of the three papers, the Union and the Star, printed large 
collections of endorsements of the new system by prominent 
citizens. Even the third, the Sacramento Bee, which had 
vigorously opposed the adoption of P. R.,* expressed only 
satisfaction with the personnel of the new council. The two 
candidates for whom it had campaigned were the first ones 
elected. 

Major J. W. Wooldridge of the California National Bank 
commented on the election as follows: “Everybody feels that 
they are represented, that their voice was heard, and they are 
satisfied. It was the only election I have ever known of in 
which this feeling holds.” 

The first act of the new council was to choose a city man- 
ager unanimously. This put at rest prophecies that a council 
representative of all elements would be made ineffective by 
constant disagreement. The man chosen was Clyde L. Seavey 
of the State Board of Control, a state official with an enviable 
reputation for integrity and ability. 

The new government, which took office in the middle of the 
calendar and fiscal year 1921, started with seventy per cent 
of the year’s revenue already used by the outgoing commis- 
sion. It completed the year without a deficit and with in- 
creased efficiency in the administration of the city’s business. 
The next year it started on a large program of permanent 
improvements, gave the city the best service it had ever known, 
raised the wages of firemen and police, and reduced the tax 
rate. 

Manager Seavey, to whom a large part of the credit for 
these accomplishments is due, testified publicly to the part 
played by P. R. in securing the codperation of the people. 
When he faced the council of Sacramento, he said, he felt 


* After P. R. had been adopted, however, the Bee codperated whole- 
heartedly in the campaign to teach the voters to use it intelligently. 
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that he was talking not merely with a dominant political 
element but with the entire city. “The one thing that has im- 
pressed itself upon me,” he wrote at another time, “is the 
apparent elimination of a decided pro- and anti-administra- 
tion feeling as a result of the [P. R.] election.” 

Before the second election under P. R. could be held the new 
system had been declared unconstitutional by the state Su- 
preme Court. The election of 1923, therefore, was carried out 
by the block vote. Five of the P. R. council were reélected, 
but labor lost its representative and the council membership 
was entirely restricted to the nominees on two opposing slates. 
One of these slates polled fifty-four per cent of the votes and 
elected eight of the nine members; the other polled thirty-nine 
per cent of the votes and elected only one. Only 54.5 per cent 
of the valid votes were effective in electing members as com- 
pared with 86.6 per cent under P. R. two years before. 

A movement to get back P. R. by the formidable process of 
amending the State Constitution was initiated in 1923 by the 
Board of Freeholders which framed the Sacramento charter. 
It has received the formal endorsement of the Sacramento 
Council, Chamber of Commerce, and Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, and of many prominent citizens throughout the 
state. An amendment to make P. R. optional for cities and 
counties was introduced at the 1923 session of the legislature 
by Senator Inman of Sacramento. It passed the Senate 32 
- to 5 but was lost in the legislative jam at the close of the 
Assembly. In 1925 a similar amendment, introduced by 
Assemblyman Rosenshine of San Francisco, passed second 
reading in the Assembly but was crowded out at the end of 
the session.1* 

§ 137. West Hartford. P. R. was used in 1921 and 1922 
for the town council elections of West Hartford,® a small 

% A full account of the Sacramento election was published as a sup- 


plement to the P. R. Review for July, 1921, and later as the P. R. 


League’s Leaflet No. 10. ee 
% The council consisted of fifteen members elected from four districts. 


* Population (1920), 8,854. 
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residential suburb of the capital city of Connecticut. It was 
prescribed at first only for one election, but was continued 
afterwards by ordinance. The leader in securing its adoption 
was Christopher M. Gallup. 

Under the councils elected by P. R. and the town manager 
chosen and controlled by them a notable record of civic prog- 
ress was made?” and the tax rate was reduced. This record 
was not altogether pleasing to the Republican state organiza- 
tion, which is said to contemplate the annexation of West 
Hartford to Hartford in order to restore a Republican ma- 
jority in that city and which therefore does not want West 
Hartford citizens to be too well satisfied with a government 
of their own. Furthermore, though West Hartford is strongly 
Republican in national politics, the Republican organization 
failed to get control of the second P. R. council. That council 
consisted of six organization Republicans, six independent 
Republicans, and three Democrats. Certain plans of the or- 
ganization were blocked by a vote of nine to six. Moreover, 
about this time P. R. was recommended by the Bridgeport 
Charter Commission for the city elections in Bridgeport. It 
is hardly surprising that, to quote Mr. Gallup, “the state Re- 
publican machine had come to regard the Hare ballot as a sort 
of infection that was likely to spread and upset things 
generally.” 

Against strong protests from the West Hartford council and 
from West Hartford and Bridgeport citizens the Republican 
majority in the legislature pushed through with secrecy and 
dispatch a bill which became law on May 24, 1923, providing 
that “no preferential or so-called ‘proportional’ ballot shall 
be used in any election, any charter provision or municipal 
ordinance of any town, city, or borough to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

§ 138. Cleveland. The first test of P. R. in a great Ameri- 
can city came in 1923 when the council of Cleveland was 


“Important items in this record, as described by the West Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce, are listed in the P. R. Review for October, 1924. 
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elected by it for the first time. Cleveland is the fifth city of 
the United States, with more than 800,000 inhabitants.1® It 
has great commercial and manufacturing interests and a large 
industrial population drawn from nearly every country in 
the world. Under such circumstances P: R. justified at once 
all the claims made for it by its careful advocates. There 
is no longer any excuse for referring to it as an untried 
experiment in large-scale elections under American condi- 
tions. | 

Proportional representation was adopted by Cleveland on 
November 8, 1921, as part of a very comprehensive charter 
amendment which provides also for the manager plan of gov- 
ernment. The amendment was drafted by Professor A. R. 
Hatton of Cleveland. It provides for the election of twenty- 
five councilmen from four districts, the number from each dis- 
trict ranging from five to seven. The campaign for its adop- 
tion, ably led by Professor Hatton, was supported also by a 
representative committee of one hundred, the Cleveland Press, 
the late Warren Stone, widely respected president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, some other labor 
leaders, a few civic organizations, and the staff of the P. R. 
League. The amendment was opposed by both political 
parties, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, the Cleveland News, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Central Labor Union. This 
apparently insurmountable opposition was overcome by a per- 
sistent campaign of education, conducted in the columns of 
the Press and in a large number of public meetings, and by 
the growing unpopularity of the local political organizations 
in control of the city government. The amendment was 
passed by a vote of 77,888 to 58,204. 

§ 139. Some of the beneficial effects of Cleveland’s new 
election method were evident even before the first election 
under it took place. Among these was the candidacy of sev- 
eral persons of outstanding qualifications who would not have 
been willing to make the political arrangements considered 


* 796,841 in 1920. 
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necessary for success under the old ward system.® Old resi- 
dents of Cleveland testified that the election was less like a 
circus and more like the serious business of choosing a govern- 
ing body for a great city than any previous campaign they 
had known. Mud-slinging and personal abuse were no longer 
in fashion: the candidate realized that his task was no longer 
to discredit a particular rival in a single-member district but 
to persuade a sufficient group of voters in a larger district to 
choose him as their spokesman. He saw, furthermore, that 
mud-slinging could do him little good, since the outstanding 
leaders of all elements and points of view were sure to be 
elected anyway, and it might, by keeping the friends of rivals 
from giving him second or later choices, do him harm. Repub- 
licans, Democrats, and independents spoke night after night 
from the same platform under the auspices of the Citizens 
League, an influential non-partisan organization, usually 
with every evidence of courtesy and good feeling. William 
M. Tugman, special political writer for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, wrote three weeks before the election: “It is a strange 
campaign, the strangest Cleveland ever has seen. The great 
god Ballyhoo, the patron of party strategists in all other cam- 
paigns, is dead, the victim of P. R.” 

Candidates soon realized that more than ever before they 
must stand or fall on their own merits. In the old contests 
for a majority *° in a single-member ward the backing of the 


* Much has been made of the fact that P. R. brought into the field as 
many new candidates who were not qualified as candidates who were. 
But that fact is no argument against P. R., for most of the new candi- 
dates who were obviously ill-qualified were badly beaten, while some of 
those who were best qualified were elected. All but two of the eight 
new members elected in 1923 had received the endorsement of the non- 
partisan Citizens League, made after careful study on the basis of 
character and ability, and one of the two whom the League did not 
pene in 1923 was endorsed by it when he came up for reélection in 


* Before the introduction of P. R. Cleveland used the Bucklin system 
of majority preferential voting described in Appendix X (3). Under 
this defective system only a very small proportion of the voters used 
their second and later choices because to do so might have helped 
defeat their first choice. The result was nearly always the same as 
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dominant party organization was usually sufficient to carry a 
candidate through. But with P. R. the independent voters 
could disregard party lines without fear of wasting their votes 
and the party voters could choose freely among the can- 
didates of the party. The party organizations, in order to 
preserve their prestige, tried to pick in advance the candidates 
the people were likely to choose. They waited until after all 
the nomination petitions had been filed and then endorsed 
not only their old stand-bys but all the popular candidates 
who would be sure to accept the endorsement, including some 
new candidates admittedly better qualified than most of the 
old ones. After the election Mr. Tugman said to the poli- 
ticians in his weekly humorous column, The Statesman’s 
Window: “If Hatton and Witt and Miss Wing and Kennedy 
[the independents elected] had been amenable to reason, you 
might have made one hundred per cent on pickin’ the winners, 
even under the new system.” 7% 

Both parties endorsed in every district more candidates than 
they could reasonably hope to elect. First choices were asked 
for the outgoing councilmen in their own wards, but otherwise 
with one exception the order of choice among the candidates 
endorsed was left entirely to the voters’ discretion. Any 
other course would obviously have alienated some support. 
Thus even a candidate elected by party votes was sure to be 
the choice not so much of the party machines as of the party 
voters. 

The outstanding result of the election was a demonstration 
that even in a city which had long been dominated by party 
politicians outstanding independents could secure election 
under P. R. In every one of the four districts at least one 


that of an ordinary relative majority election without a primary or a 
preferential ballot. In the election of 1921 18 of the 32 successful can- 
didates for council were chosen by a minority vote, leaving an absolute 
majority of the voters in their wards without representation. 

711¢ is generally believed that Professor Hatton could have had the 
endorsement of the Republican Party, but in order to demonstrate that 
such an endorsement was not needed under P. R. he made it known 


that it would not be acceptable. 
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Republican, one Democrat, and one independent was elected. 
The previous council had contained no members not affiliated 
with one or the other of the major parties, and but few with 
independent leanings. 

Perhaps the most striking case was the election of Miss 
Marie Wing, Secretary of the Ohio Consumers League, in 
the third district. Though running in the most machine-ridden 
part of the city Miss Wing polled a vote greater, with only 
one exception, than any which had elected a councilman two 
years before. Previously the voters who elected her had been 
without a voice in the city’s affairs merely because they had 
been scattered over several wards. The other five members 
elected from Miss Wing’s district were the Republican floor 
leader, a colored Republican member of the old council, a 
third Republican councilman, a Democratic councilman recog- 
nized as the spokesman for certain business interests, and a 
Democratic councilman affiliated with organized labor. 

The delegations elected from the other three districts were 
equally representative. The four members elected on first 
choices were Peter Witt, Traction Commissioner under the 
reform administration of Mayor Tom L. Johnson, public 
utilities consultant, labor sympathizer, and independent; Re- 
publican floor leader Herman H. Finkle, attorney; John M. 
Sulzmann, senior Democrat in the old council, spokesman for 
certain labor groups, and cigar manufacturer; and Professor 
A. R. Hatton, independent, charter consultant of the National 
Municipal League, Professor of Political Science in Western 
Reserve University, and framer of the new Cleveland charter. 

Eighty-one per cent of those who cast valid ballots helped 
elect candidates for whom they had voted, as compared with 
forty-six per cent under the ward system two years before, 
and many of the ballots not technically effective had been 
marked for candidates elected by others. Although, appar- 
ently through no fault of the method of election,2? the valid 


=The explanation is given in § 98. The Cleveland vote, like that . 
of many other American cities, fell in 1922 under the old ’ system as 
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vote was nearly 25,000 less than in the election of councilmen 
two years before, the effective vote was more than 25,000 
greater. 

Classified by parties the new council included fifteen Re- 
publicans, six Democrats, and four independents. An ex- 
amination of the result sheets shows, however, that many of 
the voters disregarded party lines.2* More ballots were trans- 
ferred from Democrats to Republicans than from Democrats 
to Democrats and many more from independents to Repub- 
licans than from independents to other independents. In fact, 
the result sheets show clearly that the Republican organization 
owed its majority to its sagacity in endorsing candidates who 
would appeal to independent voters. And that, of course, is 
a strong argument for P. R. 

The personnel of the new council was admittedly of larger 
caliber than that of any of its recent predecessors. Maurice 
Maschke, leader of the Cleveland Republican organization, 
said at the close of the election, “I believe the city of Cleveland 
has elected the best city council in twenty years.” In view 
of the fact that the Republican party had opposed the adop- 
tion of P. R. and that its majority was somewhat reduced by 
it, this statement is significant. The Citizens League summed 
up its judgment of the election in the following statement, 
signed by its President, Carl D. Friebolin: “The vote has re- 
sulted in the best council which the city of Cleveland has had 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. . . . The council has a clear 
majority of intelligent and broad-minded men and women, 
who will, we believe, determine municipal policies on the broad 
ground of the city’s interests rather than party expediency.” 

§ 140. Although the council proceeded to organize on parti- 
san lines, it did much to fulfil this prediction. Committee 


well as in 1923. And the decrease was less between 1922 and the P. R. 
election of 1923 than between 1921 and 1922, when a governor, a United 
States Senator, Congressmen, and state legislators were being chosen. 

* National, racial, and religious lines also, though as in past elections 
they had considerable effect, were largely disregarded. For 2 fuller 
treatment of this aspect of the election see § 90. 
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chairmanships were given to five Democrats and one inde- 
pendent as well as to twelve Republicans, and all the members 
were given important committee assignments. A wholesome 
rivalry soon developed between independents and party mem- 
bers for the credit of constructive measures. And as time went 
on an increasing number of important questions were decided 
without regard to party affiliations. Miss Wing, for example, 
secured the passage of her resolution for the creation of a 
women’s police bureau by a non-party vote of thirteen to 
twelve. 

The first and most important action of the council was the 
choice of a city manager to replace the former elected mayor 
as executive head of the city. With one dissenting vote the 
council chose William R. Hopkins, one of Cleveland’s leading 
business men, at a salary of $25,000 a year. This choice met 
with general approval. Although many citizens of Cleveland 
differ with Mr. Hopkins in particular matters of policy, most 
of them doubtless agree with Miss Belle Sherwin of Cleveland, 
President of the National League of Women Voters, that he 
“Ws better qualified by business experience and technical train- 
ing to be the executive of a great city than any mayor of 
Cleveland for the past thirty years with probably one 
exception.” 

It soon became apparent that the new representative coun- 
cil could be counted on to get to the root of all issues in the 
questions which came before it. Debate was no longer per- 
functory, but cogent and even picturesque. Attendance at 
council meetings jumped at once from an average of less than 
fifty under the old ward plan to well over five hundred and 
stayed there until the hot weather of the following summer. 
Professor Chester C. Maxey of the Political Science Depart- 
ment of Western Reserve University summed up the new 
situation as follows: “Under P. R. in November, 1923, there 
was elected a group of militant independents whose ceaseless 
opposition and forceful criticism have almost converted the 
city council into a deliberative assembly. Never has there 
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been so much real debate on measures before the council, and 
never has public interest in the work of the council been 
so great. This has tended to . . . draw the lines of political 
conflict in such a manner that the public can appreciate the 
real issues involved in every question. This is a great achieve- 
ment, and unless future elections shall prove it to have been 
merely a fortuitous circumstance, proportional representation 
must be given the credit.” 24 

The new council, working harmoniously with the manager, 
was productive not only of interest but of accomplishment. 
The Cleveland Press said editorially (February 27, 1924): 
“The spirit of the new charter is evidently asserting itself. 
The old tendencies to machine rule and stupid ward politics 
are giving way before the intelligent, progressive drives of 
the independent members, A new willingness to work out plans 
that are for the good of the whole community seems apparent.” 
And after one year of the new charter the Plain Dealer said 
editorially (January 6, 1925): “It might be easy to symbolize 
the achievements of the new régime by means of the half 
million dollars saved from last year’s revenue, showing that 
the policy of living within one’s income, much discussed under 
a previous administration, has not been forgotten. While 
such a saving is important, most citizens will agree that a far 
higher compliment is to be found in the quantity of construc- 
tive work done during the twelve months. Cleveland needed 
no manager’s report to realize how much better the parks 
have been cared for, how street improvements have been 
pushed, old highways extended or widened and new ones pro- 
jected; how the city has codperated with its neighbors in 
metropolitan planning; how water works and light plant ex- 
tensions have been carried on; how the development of mall 
and lake front has received the constant attention of the city 
hall. These and similar projects have been matters of more 
or less common knowledge.” ?° 


* Western Reserve University Bulletin, July, 1924. ; 
** These were all joint accomplishments of the P. R. council and the 


manager it selected. 
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§ 141. In the summer of 1925 the leaders of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic machines decided to get rid of P. R., 
fearing, apparently, that a second election might curtail 
their power over the city government still further. A charter 
amendment was drafted to provide for a return to the ward 
plan in worse form than before ** and a special election was 
called for August 11th, in the midst of the vacation season, 
when the independent vote would be lightest. The amendment 
was openly championed by Mr. Maschke, the Republican 
“boss,” Mr. Gongwer, the Democratic “boss,” Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, the Board of Elections of- 
ficials, and the Cleveland News. But the party organizations 
underestimated the popularity of the new charter. A strong 
Charter Defense Committee was organized under the leader- 
ship of Professor Hatton. It received vigorous support not 
only from the Press but also from the Plain Dealer, which had 
opposed the adoption of P. R., and from most of the foreign- 
language newspapers, notably the Wachter und Anzeiger. The 
Citizens League and the League of Women Voters, too, were 
active in defense of the charter, and the P. R. League helped by 
raising funds and by sending Mr. Hallett to work with the 
Committee. Many prominent Republicans and Democrats, 
including Congressman Robert Crosser, Judge William C. 
Keough of the Democratic Central Committee, Mayor Clayton 
Townes, and Councilmen Helen H. Green and John D. Mar- 
shall, joined the independents in defense of P. R. The organ- 
izations did not poll for their amendment as many votes as 
they had signatures on the petitions by which the election was 
called. In spite of a very light vote, on which they had 
counted for victory, the amendment was defeated, 20,918 votes 
to 20,353. 

§ 142. The second P. R. election, November 3rd, brought 
the first real city-wide campaign on municipal issues that the 
city had seen in years. The four independent councilmen and 


*No primary, preferential ballot, or other elimination process was 
provided. 
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a group of independent candidates whom they had invited to 
join them issued a joint “declaration of independence.” It 
declared that national parties had no place in municipal poli- 
tics, charged the old parties with bad faith in trying to over- 
throw P. R. without a fair trial, and took a definite stand on 
all the major questions before the city. The Republicans 
countered by sending to every voter an attractive booklet 
which claimed for their party credit for the choice of Manager 
Hopkins and for the accomplishments of the city government 
during the first two years under the new charter. The Demo- 
crats also endorsed Hopkins and claimed a share of the credit 
for the administration. There was no formal alliance between 
the Republicans and Democrats, but their friendliness was 
generally recognized. The two parties and the independent 
group each endorsed more candidates in each district than it 
could elect, thus giving its supporters a choice of candidates. 
In addition there were many unattached independents,?” none 
of whom polled enough votes to be elected. 

The efforts of the independents and the two organizations 
must have cancelled each other, for in each district the same 
numbers of Republicans, Democrats, and independents were 
elected as in the first election. Twenty-two of the twenty-five 
councilmen were reélected.?® 

The only changes were in the selection of the two old-party 
delegations. In three of the districts one new member replaced 
an old one of the same party. In the first district, with 43 
candidates, there was no change. The election was a striking 
illustration both of the continuity of personnel which P. R. 
practically assures and of the power of the voters of a party 
to change their representatives under P. R. without playing 
into the hands of other parties.?® 


The total number of candidates for all districts was 114, as com- 
pared with 119 two years before. : 

* Two of the out-going Republican members had been appointed to 
fill Republican vacancies. One of these was reélected, the other 
defeated. : 

2 A fuller account of the election will be found in the P. R. Review 


for April, 1926. 
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§ 143. Cincinnati. Largely as a result of Cleveland’s ex- 
perience with its new charter Ohio’s second city, Cincinnati, 
amended its charter on November 4, 1924, to provide for the 
manager plan and proportional representation. The vote, 
92,510 to 41,105, was astonishing even to the most optimistic, 
for Cincinnati is a strong Republican city *° and the Republi- 
can organization there did its utmost to defeat the amendment. 

Under the old ward plan** with partisan ballots al- 
most all the Republican nominees had been elected year in 
and year out, and the city government had become little more 
than a department of the Republican machine. The council 
in office when the new plan was adopted consisted of 31 Re- 
publicans and one Democrat. Its acts for the most part were 
mere ratifications of decisions made by the Republican “boss,” 
R. K. Hynicka, and by the Republican Executive and Ad- 
visory Committee,?? which functioned openly as the policy- 
determining body of the city. 

Though under the old election methods the voters were un- 
able to get together on candidates who could beat those of 
the machine, they had for some time shown their lack of con- 
fidence in it by refusing to vote the extra funds required for 
the city’s everyday needs. The city was therefore in a serious 
plight. 

Following the defeat of the special tax levy in 1923 a move- 
ment was started by certain independent Republicans to have 
a survey made of the political conditions in Cincinnati. To 
forestall such an independent survey, the Republican organiza- 
tion appointed a group of twenty-one prominent Republican 
citizens, most of whom had not been intimately connected 
with the organization, to make an investigation of the city and 
county governments. As the committee was furnished with 


® As shown by its two-to-one vote for Coolidge at the same election. 

= Twenty-six councilmen were elected by majority vote from single- 
member wards, 6 by majority vote at large. 

“ Appointed by the Republican County Committee, which is elected 
a pe Republican primary in the even years, when there is no municipal _ 
election. 
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no funds, it was expected that its report would be a mere 
“whitewash.” On its own responsibility, however, and largely 
from contributions of its own members, the committee raised 
money to make a thorough investigation and engaged Dr. 
Lent D. Upson of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, with a staff of experts, to conduct it. The Upson report 
was published in a bound volume in July, 1924. It suggested 
consideration of the manager plan, proportional representa- 
tion, and a non-partisan ballot. 

But before it was issued a formidable movement for just 
this combination was already under way. Under the leader- 
ship of Henry Bentley, Murray Seasongood, and other inde- 
pendent Republicans, a charter amendment was drafted, put 
on the ballot by petition, and carried at the polls. The Charter 
Committee was helped by a ward and precinct organization 
organized by Miss Emily Kneubuhl, by the Cincinnati Post 
and Commercial Tribune, and by Mr. Millard of the P. R. 
League, but most of all by the widespread conviction that 
“nothing could be worse than what we have.” 

§ 144. As soon as the new charter was won, the Charter 
Committee began preparations for the first P. R. election 
under it. A very thorough campaign of education in the new 
method of voting was carried on by a group of women under 
the leadership of the Committee’s Educational Director, Miss 
Edna P. Strohm. The school children—and through them 
their parents—were taught by demonstration elections, direc- 
tions for which were prepared by Miss Leona Kamm at the 
request of the Committee on Public Education of the Women’s 
City Club and distributed to all the public schools in the city. 

For the nine places on the new council the Charter Com- 
mittee nominated a ticket of nine prominent citizens, six in- 
dependent Republicans and three Democrats acceptable to 
the Democratic organization, who could be trusted to “give 
the charter a fair trial.” In a vigorous city-wide campaign the 
voters were urged to give these nine candidates their first nine 
choices, each in his own order of preference. The Republican 
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organization endorsed six candidates and urged the voters to 
vote for them only. For campaign purposes they divided the 
city into six districts and appealed for votes for a particular 
candidate as first choice and a particular candidate as second 
choice in each.3? The Democratic organization endorsed the 
“Charter candidates” instead of nominating any of its own. 

The election was by far the largest P. R. election ever held 
in this country and next to the largest ever held anywhere in 
a single election area under P. R. with the single transferable 
vote.** In spite of the fact that there was no election of mayor 
or auditor,*> as in former years, and that party emblems were 
no longer on the ballot to help the illiterate voter, the vote was 
large for a non-presidential year, 124,091 in a city of 401,247 
population.** Though this was less than in the last preceding 
election of mayor and council in 1921, it was more than in the 
municipal election of 1923,37 and 15,924 more than in the elec- 
tion held the same day in the much larger city of Cleveland. 
The painstaking work of education conducted by both sides ** 
kept the invalid and blank ballots down to 4,361 (344%) and 
the exhausted ballots down to very low figures. Nine out of 
every ten who cast valid ballots helped to elect a councilman. 

In this election also the voters were found to be divided 
two to one in favor of the Charter Committee. Accordingly 
six of the Charter ticket and three of the Republican organi- 
zation ticket were elected. 

It seems very doubtful whether, even with such support, 


"The tactics of the Charter Committee appear to have been more 
effective. Those tactics were perfectly safe, for a vote for the ticket 
in any order was sure to count for one of its candidates. Many of the 
voters felt that the Republican organization was going too far in 
attempting to suggest their order of choice. 

“The only larger one was that of the Irish Free State Senate, held 
the same year, for which the entire country was one area. 

** Under the old charter the mayor and auditor were elected at alter- 
nate municipal elections. The mayor was last elected in 1921. 

* 1920 census. 

The exact figures will be found in § 98. 

“For the Republicans Miss Anna Marcus, Clerk of the Board of 
Elections, gave many P. R. demonstrations. 
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the Charter Committee could have won under the old system. 
In each ward a strong local candidate would have had to be 
found, a committee of workers organized to combat the experi- 
enced henchmen of the Republican machine, and means of local 
publicity discovered in lieu of the newspapers, which could 
hardly be counted on for constant help by a candidate run- 
ning in one small part of the city. It would also have been 
necessary to defeat the machine in the Republican primaries, 
for under the old charter no independent nominations were al- 
lowed and the city is so overwhelmingly Republican in na- 
tional politics as to make a Democratic nomination usually 
worthless. 

But in a city-wide election with a non-partisan ballot it 
was only P. R. which saved the organization from complete 
annihilation—or, rather, temporary annihilation, for of course 
such complete overturns are often followed by an equal and 
opposite reaction. 

The shrewder of the Charter people are sincerely thankful 
for the representation given their opponents. They are glad 
that the organization will have a record of its own to defend 
in the next campaign and cannot rely solely on criticism of the 
Charter majority. Furthermore they recognize the constant 
benefits of an active opposition. Mr. Seasongood, speaking 
for the new council majority shortly after the election, said: 
“T feel that one great advantage of the charter is that it does 
not put one side completely in power. ...If you have a 
critical minority, you know before you do an unwise thing 
what will be said against you for doing it and this makes you 
more reasonable in your course of action and you reach a more 
judicious conclusion. It is much better to have adverse criti- 
cism before the step is taken and so avoid it than to take the 
step and then to learn, when it is too late, that the step or 
action is a bad one.” 

The Cincinnati Enquirer (an opponent of P. R.) perhaps 
overstated the case when it said in its editorial of November 
17, 1925: “The nine new members of the Council are as dis- 
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tinguished for high ability and sterling trustworthiness of 
character as nine men well could be.” But the new council 
is generally admitted to be the ablest the city has ever had. 

Its representative character will be evident from the fol- 
lowing brief description of its members: *° 


Edward T. Dixon, Charter candidate, Democrat, attor- 
ney, former Judge of the Common Pleas Court. 

Murray Seasongood, Charter candidate, independent 
Republican, attorney, former member of the Republican 
Advisory Committee but leader of the opposition to it 
for some years. 

Tylor Field, Charter candidate, independent Republi- 
can, prominent engineer and business man, supported by 
the building trades unions. 

Fred Schneller, organization Republican, retiring city 
clerk, former member of council. 

Charles O. Rose, Charter candidate, independent Re- 
publican, attorney, member of outgoing council. 

Stanley Matthews, Charter candidate, Democrat, at- 
torney, former Judge of Common Pleas Court. 

Martin Daly, organization Republican, master plumber, 
member of outgoing council, former County Commis- 
sioner. 

Julius Luchsinger, Charter candidate, LaFollette Repub- 
lican, President of the Street Carmen’s Union, former 
member of the Ohio Legislature. 

Charles Lackmann, organization Republican, member 
of the locally strong Junior Order, ice cream salesman. 


Lackmann was elected rather than Robert Schmidt, Jr., 
President pro tempore of the outgoing Council, because in the 
Republican campaign he had been assigned to receive second 
choices in the district of Kummer, who was defeated and 
passed on to Lackmann more than half his ballots, while 


* Given in order of their election. Dixon and Seasongood had nearly 
two quotas apiece. 


Avuaustus R. Harton, 1873- Water J. Miniarp, 1882- 
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Schmidt was to receive the second choices of Schneller, who 
needed all his ballots for his own election. Thus the Repub- 
lican representatives are only partially the choice of the Re- 
publican voters; whereas the Charter candidates are the free 
choice of those who voted the Charter ticket. 

At the same time that the voters, with the aid of their new 
charter, threw off the yoke of the organization, they approved 
the bonds submitted, amounting to approximately six and a 
half million dollars, for the first time in years and raised the 
salary of the councilmen from $1,150 a year to $5,000. Ap- 
parently they felt confident of a new kind of city government 
and were eager to do their share toward making it successful. 

The new council took its first important action unanimously. 
After canvassing the field thoroughly and considering as many 
as fifty possible executives from all parts of the country, it 
chose Colonel C. O. Sherrill, U. S. Engineers, Director of Public 
Parks and Public Buildings at Washington, D. C., as the city’s 
first manager. As Mayor (President of the Council) it chose 
Murray Seasongood, the popular hero of the charter campaign 
in 1924. In spite of a financial situation which was still very 
difficult, it was able to pass a balanced budget, worked out in 
advance by a committee of two Charter members and one 
Republican, immediately after organization. The Cincinnati 
Post of December 17, 1925, summed up its editorial comment 
on the codperation of all elements at the beginning of the new 
régime with the words: “A new time, a new spirit; there is 
hope for a new city.” *° 


CANADA 


§ 145. Alberta. By January 1, 1926, P. R. had been used 
in Canada in at least sixty separate elections of city councils 
as well as in a large number of elections of school, hospital, 
park, and other municipal boards. The first municipality to 


“For fuller accounts of Cincinnati’s adoption and first use of P. R. 
see the P. R. Reviews for January, 1925, and January, 1926. 
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adopt it was Calgary,*t the chief city of Alberta, in 1916. 
Though Calgary followed Ashtabula in the date of its adop- 
tion, it has elected part of its council by P. R. every year ever 
since and has therefore held more P. R. elections than any 
other city on the North American continent. 

In Calgary P. R. has now reached the stage of being taken 
for granted. City Clerk J. M. Miller wrote on May 19, 1924: 
“There are very few comments in the Calgary newspapers 
now, as the proportional representation system of election has 
been in vogue in Calgary for practically seven years. Any 
antagonistic comments which appeared in the newspapers 
in the earlier years of this system have entirely disappeared, 
and during the last three or four years all comments have been 
favorable, indicating the satisfaction which this system now 
gives.” 

A striking feature of Calgary’s experience with P. R. has 
been a marked increase in the interest shown in municipal 
elections. The total vote for council increased regularly every 
year from 4,591 in 1916, the last year under the plurality 
system, to 13,483 in 1922.42 In December, 1922, Calgary cast 
the highest vote in proportion to population of all the cities 
of western Canada, though the temperature in Calgary on 
election day reached 22 degrees below zero. “Whether or not 
proportional representation is responsible is a matter of opin- 
ion,” wrote Alderman F. J. White in a letter published in 
January, 1924, by the Boston Charter Revision Commission, 
“but the fact remains that since this system has been intro- 
duced the vote at the annual municipal elections has steadily 
increased. It is some encouragement for a man to get out 
and vote knowing, while he feels that he is not amongst the 
majority, that the minority representative for whom he wishes 
to vote can be elected under P. R. provided his supporters 


“Population (1921), 63,305. 

“This increase was not due to increase of population, for the popu- 
lation did not increase. It was not due to the introduction of woman 
suffrage, for women had the vote in Calgary before 1916. 
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cast a total of votes equalling one quota; whereas under the 
old system he would be inclined to say, ‘Well, I’m in the 
minority; it’s no use for me to bother my head about going 
to vote.’ ” 

Alderman White says further in the same letter: “I believe 
that the aims of the Proportional Representation Society [of 
Canada] are amply carried out: 1. To reproduce the opinions 
of the electors in public bodies in their true proportion. 2. To 
secure that the majority of electors shall rule and all consid- 
erable minorities shall be heard. 3. To give electors a wider 
freedom in the choice of candidates. 4. To give representa- 
tives greater independence from pressure of constituents.‘ 
5. To insure the parties’ representation by their ablest and 
most trusted members.—We have never had better councils 
than under the system of proportional representation.” 

Perhaps the best testimony of the success of P. R. in Calgary 
is its influence on citizens of neighboring communities. In 
1922 the capital city of the province, Edmonton,** adopted 
P. R. by a nearly two to one vote. The system is used at 
large, but subject to a special restriction that the South Side, 
formerly Strathcona, should always have a number of alder- 
men at least in proportion. to its population and in any case 
not jess than three. As a result of this restriction one candi- 
date was elected at the first P. R. election who would not have 
been elected otherwise. At the second and third elections the 
required South Side members were elected without recourse 
to the arbitrary rule. 

In Edmonton the groups of municipal opinion and interest 
are much more clearly defined than in most cities. This makes 
the fairness of P. R. to such groups very obvious. The election 
of December 14, 1925, was contested by six candidates of a 
Civic Government Association and five of organized labor. 
The result was as follows: 


“Under P. R. each member represents a united constituency, not a 
divided one like the voters of a ward. 
“ Population (1921), 58,821. 
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P. R. ELECTION OF EDMONTON ALDERMEN, 1925“ 


Members 
First-Choice Members in Proportion to 
Party Votes Elected First-Choice Votes 
Civic Government 
Association .... 9,165 4 43 
Laboreectepsuias 5,689 3 2.7 
TNotalsPeeceeseet 14,854 7 a 


Early in 1924 the Alberta legislature passed an amendment 
to its Elections Act providing for the use of P. R. in its future 
elections in all districts returning more than one member. 
P. R. will be used at first only in Edmonton and Calgary, 
which elect five members each, all the other districts electing 
one member each by the alternative vote. But the way is 
open for an extension of P. R. whenever the province is re- 
districted. 

§ 146. British Columbia. In British Columbia P. R. has 
not fared so well. In 1917 the legislature passed a bill spon- 
sored by the Liberal Government of that year making P. R. 
optional for any municipality in the province. The reform can 
be adopted either by a majority vote of the people or by a 
three-fifths vote of a municipal council. Under this law 
public-spirited citizens like Garfield A. King and Dr. Robert 
Telford of Vancouver and Alderman E. 8. Woodward of Vic- 
toria secured the adoption of P. R. by the two large cities of 
the province and by several smaller communities as well. 
They had neither the time nor the energy, however, to combat 
effectively the determined attacks which were made by poli- 
ticians as soon as they awoke to the possibilities of the new 
system, or to spread an understanding of the significance of 


_ “The correspondence between first-choice votes and members elected 
in such a table as this is significant evidence of the accuracy of the 
voting system only to the extent that the voters divide on party lines. 
Where, as in Cleveland, many of them disregard party lines, the corre- 
spondence on a party basis is less close but the representation secured 
by P. R. corresponds no less closely to the wishes of the voters. 
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the change in the smaller places where conditions had been 
fairly satisfactory under the old system. Before it was fully 
understood, therefore, P. R. was abolished by popular vote in 
Victoria and Vancouver and by action of the local councils in 
New Westminster, Nelson, Port Coquitlam, and the rural 
district of Mission.** It is still in force in the suburban dis- 
tricts of South and West Vancouver. 

Though this record does not sound encouraging, it would 
be a great mistake to say that P. R. as a system had been a 
failure in British Columbia municipalities. There as else- 
where it resulted in improved representation just to the extent 
that electors availed themselves of its privileges. In the three 
elections in which it was used in Vancouver,*’ for example, it 
added to the council one of the city’s leading business men and 
gave organized labor representatives on the city council and 
on the school board, which it had never had before. The Van- 
couver Province, at that time opposed to P. R., unwittingly 
bore witness to the salutary effects of an election system which 
gives fair representation to all elements in an editorial of 
December 14, 1922, which read in part as follows: ‘“Van- 
couver has come through a rather closely contested election 
of Mayor, Council, and School Board,** and a decision on 
important by-laws and plebiscites, without any serious ex- 
hibitions of wrath or much personal abuse and recrimination. 
Compared with the high feeling in the Parliament of the Em- 
pire and the Legislature of British Columbia at the same time, 
the electors of Vancouver and the candidates have behaved 
with composure and restraint. The comparatively large vote 
cast in the face of many impediments shows that this good 
nature is not due to indifference.” 

“The 1921 census gives the populations of the cities as follows: 
Vancouver, 117,217; Victoria, 38,727; New Westminster, 14,495; Nelson, 
5,230, Port Coquitlam, 2,148. The Mission district has an area of 81 
square miles and a population of about 3,500. 

“ January, 1921, January, 1922, and December, 1922. 


* All these officials were elected by the Hare system, applied in the 
case of the mayor as a method of majority preferential voting (see 
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In Victoria as well as Vancouver P. R. gave organized labor 
an increase of representation which was its due. The aboli- 
tion of the system after a single election in 1921 was due to a 
campaign against it by a local paper, which spread the false 
statement that ballots were transferred under P. R. to persons 
for whom those who cast them had not voted. Those most in- 
terested in P. R. lacked the funds and the time needed to 
counteract the false impression thus created. 

John Smith, City Clerk of the tiny town of Port Coquit- 
lam, wrote in January, 1923: “The chief reason for our dis- 
continuance of P. R. was that it was slow and cumbersome 
in counting the ballots cast. I do not know of any other 
reason. The result, however, was that in the first election 
after it was done away with one man who certainly had a 
sufficient following to elect him under P. R. was not elected.” 

In regard to the small cities of New Westminster and Nelson 
we have the following significant statement from Garfield A. 
King of Vancouver: “Nelson and New Westminster city 
councils rescinded their resolutions of adoption in 1919, but 
no satisfactory explanation has ever been given for their 
act. No public bodies ever asked them to rescind. It was 
never asked by the public, and my requests for reasons, ad- 
dressed to the officials in Nelson, have been unanswered. Yet 
in both cities the action of the council in going back on P. R. 
was the subject of strong protest from various public bodies, 
particularly the soldier and labor organizations. My own 
view is that there are currents of political feeling mixed up 
with the action of these two councils, and that such action 
is traceable either to a desire on the part of the Conservative 
Party to discredit a Liberal policy or else to a fear that P. R. 
might give to radical labor a representation they otherwise 
could not secure. I know this much, that so far as the people 
of the two cities in question are concerned there was never 
any expressed dissatisfaction with P. R.” 

The use of P. R. in South and West Vancouver is of special 
interest. The former has a population of approximately 
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36,000, scattered over an area of fourteen square miles. The 
latter has a population of approximately 4,500 scattered over 
thirty-two square miles. Under such conditions it is espe- 
cially important to have representatives who are in touch with 
the different geographical sections of the community. This 
need P. R., applied at large, has met in both cases. A dis- 
patch to the Vancouver Daily World of January 17, 1921, de- 
scribes one of the elections of the West Vancouver council as 
follows: ‘“The result of the election gives very fair represen- 
tation, as the extreme West End will have Mr. Forsyth, the 
Central portion or Dundarave will have Mr. Kinney, also Mr. 
Jackman, who, although in Ward III, is on the boundary line; 
while Mr. Yates can fairly be said to represent the eastern 
section.” We are reliably informed that there is no serious 
proposal to abolish P. R. in either South or West. Vancouver. 

British Columbia proportionalists regard their reverses as 
only temporary. Mr. King wrote in August, 1923, that in view 
of the recent reactionary votes on other issues “it cannot be 
said that the principle of P. R. is in any way discredited. 
_ There is a general feeling of apology and shame for the spirit 
of reaction which is at the present time victorious.” 

The experience of British Columbia has been of value in 
making it very clear that the work of the proportionalist is not 
done when he has secured P. R.’s adoption. He must educate 
the voters to an understanding of the fundamental principles 
of the new system. And he must teach them to take full 
advantage of its opportunities. 

§ 147. Manitoba. The largest and most impressive demon, 
stration of P. R. in Canada has been given by the city of 
Winnipeg.*® The famous Winnipeg general strike of 1919 
left the city with a definite cleavage along class lines and much 
bitterness, which was aggravated by the imprisonment of sev- 
eral of the labor leaders for seditious conspiracy. The first 
municipal election after the strike resulted in a deadlock be- 
tween the forces of labor and their opponents organized in a 


* Population (1921), 179,087. 
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Citizens’ Association. There was general agreement that the 
ward lines on which the election had been based needed chang- 
ing, but no agreement on re-apportionment seemed possible 
until it was suggested that single-member districts be abol- 
ished and P. R. used to insure fair treatment to both sides. 
By a majority of two the Winnipeg council voted to divide the 
city into three wards electing by P. R. three members each. 
Those who voted against the measure wanted the still more 
equitable plan of P. R. at large. 

About the same time the acute situation in Winnipeg came 
up for consideration in the provincial legislature. It was evi- 
dent that any future elections in Winnipeg conducted on the 
old majority plan were bound to revive class antagonism. 
They were sure to be bitterly contested on account of the 
importance of the very few votes that would suffice to turn 
the scale in a doubtful district. Accordingly the legislature, 
like the city council, turned for escape to a system of voting 
which would guarantee to every group exactly what it de- 
served. In the spring of 1920 it passed without a dissenting 
voice a bill providing that Winnipeg’s ten members of the 
legislature should thereafter be elected from the city at large 
by P. R. with the single transferable vote. 

The first P. R. election under that act was held on June 
29th of the same year. It resulted in the election of four 
Labor members, four Liberals, and two Conservatives. Prom- 
inent leaders of all three parties expressed their satisfaction 
as follows: 

Thomas H. Johnson, Attorney General of Manitoba, Liberal: 
“T feel that I can truthfully say that I have not now and never 
had a single regret for the efforts made by me personally in 
connection with the introduction of this reform into our elec- 
tion laws. . . . Everything claimed for it . . . was clearly ac- 
complished.” 

F, J. Dixon, Labor candidate who headed the poll: “While 
it is probable that under the old system, with three-cornered 
contests, Labor would have secured more seats, the Labor 
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party does not desire to increase its representation in legisla- 
tive bodies by taking advantage of an antiquated system of 
election. . . . Winnipeg’s experience certainly demonstrates 
the superiority of P. R.” 

John T. Haig, one of the two Conservative members elected: 
“I am pleased with the system and believe in large centers 
of population, where there are many elements in the commu- 
nity who wish to have their views expressed in Parliament, that 
this system is the best so far tried. . . . If we had had the 
old system in Winnipeg I doubt if a single Conservative would 
have been elected.” 

P. R. apparently accomplished the main purpose for which 
it was introduced. According to the Manitoba Free Press of 
July 5, 1920, it “eliminated the excitement and bitterness from 
the election campaign.” 

The second P. R. election of Winnipeg members of the pro- 
Vincial legislature in 1922 resulted in an even greater variety 
of representation than the first. At that election the Liberals 
lest heavily throughout the province and the Progressive 
(Farmers’) Party came into power. This general trend was 
reflected even in Winnipeg. The Liberals lost two of their four 
seats, one to the Progressives and one to an independent, but 
retained two of their members to represent the Liberal minority 
which under a majority system would probably have been ex- 
cluded entirely. The result was: Labor 4, Liberals 2, Con- 
servatives 2, Progressives 1, Independents 1. 

The representation of the Progressive minority was notably 
fortunate. It gave the city a direct connection with the gov- 
ernment of the province which it could not have secured under 
the majority system in any of its forms. R. W. Craig, K. C., 
the Winnipeg Progressive member, was made Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the Progressive cabinet. 

The P. R. elections of the Winnipeg City Council have not 
been so good a demonstration of the merits of the system as 
the provincial elections because of the small number of mem- 
bers elected from each ward. They have, however, given rep- 
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resentation to both the Labor and the anti-Labor elements 
in parts of the city where such representation would have been 
impossible under the former system of single-member districts. 
In the first P. R. election, held December, 1920, for example, 
the Labor minority elected one of the three aldermen from 
Ward 2 and the Citizens Association minority one of the three 
from Ward 3. In Ward 1 the Labor minority fell just short 
of the quota and failed to elect any one. If the election had 
been held by P. R. at large Labor would have elected four 
instead of three of the nine. 

That P. R. has given satisfaction in Winnipeg was indicated 
by its adoption by the important residential suburb of St. 
James °° in 1923 by a vote of more than two to one. On that 
occasion the Winnipeg Tribune said editorially: “So far as the 
P. R. election method is concerned, there is no reason to doubt 
that St. James’ experience will be equally as happy as Winni- 
peg’s has been ever since this method was adopted in 1920.” 
In the first P. R. election in St. James, held November 30, 1923, 
the Municipal Association, formed by those most responsible 
for the adoption of P. R. with the manager plan of government, 
saw three of its ticket elected, the other two places on the 
council going to other elements in the community. The St. 
James Municipal Manager pointed out that over eighty per 
cent of the voters had secured representation. 

§ 148. Saskatchewan. The last of the provinces of west- 
ern Canada to try P. R. was Saskatchewan. Partly as a result 
of activity by the Union of Saskatchewan Municipalities and 
City Commissioner Yorath of Saskatoon the Saskatchewan 
legislature passed an act early in 1920 making P. R. optional 
for all municipalities. On December 13th of the same year 
P. R. by-laws were adopted for their annual city elections by 
the three largest cities of the province, Regina, Saskatoon, and 
Moose Jaw, and by one smaller city, North Battleford.* 


* Population (1922), 12,099. 
™ According to the 1921 census Regina has 34,432 inhabitants, Saska- 
toon 25,739, Moose Jaw 19,285, and North Battleford 4,108. 
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From all four of these cities we have evidence of benefits 
secured from P. R. In Regina its adoption was followed by 
a marked increase in voting, apparently indicating an increas- 
ing interest in civic affairs.®? 

The city clerks of the other three cities wrote in 1923: 

M. C. Tomlinson, City Clerk of Saskatoon: “While there 
are those who do not favor the new system yet there was a 
great interest shown in the recent December elections and one 
heard on every side, ‘I think the city has a very fine council 
this year.’ The whole proceeding, from the actual marking 
of the ballots to the carrying out of the voters’ wishes as ex- 
pressed on the ballots, worked very satisfactorily.” 

Dan Craven, City Clerk of Moose Jaw: “Personally, I think 
the system is a good one and the representation we have se- 
cured under this system has been representative of the various 
parties in the city.” 

H. W. Dixon, City Clerk of North Battleford: “I am satis- 
fied that the system gives us a much more representative 
council than the old system and we have never had better 
councils than the last two—elected by P. R.” *8 

But political conditions in Saskatchewan cities prior to the 
introduction of P. R. were not so bad as to make the change 
striking. And the educational work done to acquaint the voters 
with the new system, though sufficient to prevent any great 
number of invalid ballots, was not sufficient to make the 
principles of P. R. generally understood and appreciated. A 
great many do not even understand why, if five are being 


™The total vote for the council under the block vote was 3,097 in 
1919, 2,717 in 1920. Under P. R. it was 4,303 in 1921, 3,812 in 1922, 
4,292 in 1923, 6,173 in 1924, and 4,567 in 1925. 

See also the other opinions from prominent citizens in Saskatchewan 
cities published in the P. R. Review for April, 1924, pages 72-78. Former 
Alderman Harold Fletcher, who introduced the P. R. by-law in Moose 
Jaw, says that “P. R. has removed the baneful influence of the party 
politician and ward boss and the city is getting real service from those 
elected. It has opened the way for the man of independent spirit to 
get elected without the aid of intrigue and shady practices and is a 
sure way of getting government by the majority and representation of 


the minority.” 
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elected together, they should not have five equal votes.™ 
In one election in North Battleford leaders of the business 
element, assuming that their favorite candidate was sure of 
election anyway, canvassed energetically for first choices for 
a candidate less generally known, with the result that their 
favorite, who was generally conceded to be one of the best 
qualified candidates, narrowly escaped defeat.** And in 
Regina it was actually held against P. R. that “it afforded an 
opportunity for the election of nominees of groups who could 
not be elected on general vote over the city.” 

Because of such misunderstandings three of the four Sas- 
katchewan cities which adopted P. R. in 1920 have since voted 
to discontinue it, North Battleford in 1924, Moose Jaw in 1925, 
and Regina in 1926. The campaign for repeal in Moose Jaw 
was led by one of the labor aldermen. At the first majority 
election after his success, held in December, 1925, he was 
rewarded for his pains by seeing all the labor candidates 
defeated, though they had polled considerably more than a 
fifth of the votes and therefore under P. R. would have secured 
one of the five seats.5® 

In Saskatoon a proposal to discontinue P. R. was voted 
down in 1923. 


IRELAND 


§ 149. The bitter antagonisms which have prevailed in 
Ireland during the last few years have not only made the need 
for justice in elections acute but made the conditions for carry- 
ing out elections of any sort abnormally difficult. That under 
such conditions P. R. has won its way to almost universal 
adoption and approbation and has contributed materially to- 


“The answer is given in § 100. 

* In South Vancouver, B. C., popular candidates have apparently been 
actually defeated by similar maneuvers on the part of their supporters. 
The only safe rule for a voter to follow in a P. R. election is to vote his 
real order of preference. Attempts to beat the system by other means 
must fail of their object, and they may result in disaster. 

In Regina and Saskatoon organized labor is favorable to P. R. 
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ward the reéstablishment of peace is one of its most signal 
triumphs. It is now used for every elective body, with the 
exception of three or four harbor authorities, in the Irish Free 
State and for both houses of Parliament in Northern Ireland. 

P. R. was first prescribed for Irish elections in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act passed by the British Parliament just be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War. That act prescribed 
P. R. with the single transferable vote for the proposed Irish 
Senate and for 31 members of the proposed House. If the 
House of Lords had had its way the act would have pre- 
scribed P. R. for the entire membership of both houses, for such 
an amendment was unanimously approved by the Lords with 
the support of Lord Bryce and Lord St. Aldwyn, both former 
chief secretaries for Ireland. On account of the war the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland Act of 1914 was never put into effect. 

The convention of leaders of various Irish groups which met 
in 1918 under the leadership of Sir Horace Plunkett to recom- 
mend a solution of Ireland’s difficulties gave its approval, by 
a vote of 45 to 20, to the proposal to have the Irish Parliament 

elected by P. R. 

- § 150. Sligo. The first actual application of the system in 
Ireland was in the city of Sligo. That city had encountered 
financial difficulties and required a special act of Parliament 
in 1918 to extend its taxing powers. Some of the taxpayers 
insisted on P. R. as necessary to restore confidence in the 
city council, the tax-spending authority. P. R. was accord- 
ingly incorporated in the act, which passed without opposition 
or special notice. 

When the first P. R. election was held in January, 1919, 
however, it immediately attracted attention. Sligo Borough 
had just returned a Sinn Feiner to Parliament by a large 
majority. If the majority system had been in effect for city 
elections also there would certainly have been a party line-up 
and the Republican loyalty of a majority of the citizens would 
almost certainly have resulted in a clean sweep for Sinn Fein. 
And yet, on account of the disorganized condition of the city 
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finances, there was urgent need for the settlement of purely 
municipal issues without regard to national policies. By al- 
lowing representation to more than one group and giving every 
voter an assurance of an effective vote whether his first choice 
was successful or not, P. R. made it possible for the citizens to 
express themselves on these local issues without sacrificing 
the interests of the national policies in which they believed. 
The result was the election of seven official candidates of Sinn 
Fein, five Labor candidates, eight candidates of a non-partisan 
Ratepayers’ Association, and four independents. One of the 
Ratepayers’ candidates was a prominent Unionist. It was evi- 
dent that such a group could not legislate without considering 
the municipal as well as the national interests of all the people. 

More surprising than the variety and justice of representa- 
tion secured was the unanimity with which the result was ac- 
claimed by the spokesmen of all parties. The Sligo Champion 
(Sinn Fein) for January 18, 1919, said editorially: “The sys- 
tem has justified its adoption. We saw it work; we saw its 
simplicity; we saw its unerring honesty to the voter all 
through; and we saw the result in the final count; and we 
join in the general expression of those who followed it with an 
intelligent interest. It is as easy as the old way; it is a big 
improvement, and it is absolutely fair.” The Sligo Independ- 
ent (Unionist) of the same day said: “Sligo has the honor of 
being the first municipality in Ireland to adopt the principle, 
and every one agrees that it was a great success.” 

The three great Dublin papers of national circulation—the 
Irish Times (Unionist), the Freeman’s Journal (Nationalist), 
and the Irish Independent (independent Nationalist)—com- 
mented in similar vein. 

About this time the Sinn Fein leaders, Arthur Griffith and 
Eamon De Valera, declared an adherence to the principle of 
P. R. from which they never receded. At the annual conven- 
tion of Sinn Fein organizations (Ard Fheis) held at thé Dublin 
Mansion House early in 1919 Mr. De Valera said: “Minorities 
have rights, and if Sinn Fein had all the machinery of govern- 
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ment in their power, they would secure the right of minorities. 
Every man living in this island is of equal value in it, and 
each man and woman would get the share to which he or she 
is entitled. Whether it [P. R.] benefitted us or not, I would 
be in favor of the principle, because it is justice.” 

§ 151. Local Elections throughout Ireland. The success 
of P. R. in Sligo was so evident and its approval by the Irish 
people themselves so astonishingly general that on June 3, 
1919, the British Parliament passed an act prescribing P. R. 
for all county, borough, town, and rural councils throughout 
Ireland, about 400 bodies, as well as for local Boards of 
Guardians (poor boards). 

On January 15, 1920, P. R. elections were held in 126 cities 
and towns in all parts of the country, including all the prin- 
cipal cities. These elections dispelled once for all the illusion 
created by the most recent majority elections that Northeast 
Ireland was entirely Unionist and the rest of the country en- 
tirely Sinn Fein. Seats were won by Nationalists and Sinn 
Feiners in many parts of Ulster, and by about 40 Unionists 
_ and numerous constitutional Nationalists in the South. 

Other minorities were given a chance for expression also. 
Organized labor, largely Republican in its sympathies, was 
able to elect candidates of its own without splitting the Repub- 
lican vote. In many cases candidates were elected without the 
endorsement of any party. 

The assurance of representation for all parties removed much 
of the bitterness that might have been expected to express 
itself on election day. The degree of quiet and order which 
prevailed was commented on in many quarters. The Dublin 
Daily Express (Unionist), for example, said that “the spirit 
of codperation which has been manifested among all parties 
in connection with the elections is of the happiest augury.” 

Once again the results were acclaimed by all parties with 
the single exception of the Unionists of Northeast Ulster, who 
resented the loss of their monopoly of representation. Espe- 
cially when it is remembered that P. R. was prescribed by the 
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British Parliament, such a collection of Irish opinions as the 
following is remarkable: 

Dublin Irish Times, Unionist: ‘The results reflect with an 
entirely novel fidelity the strength of the political and munici- 
pal parties. . . . The first test of the system on a large scale 
has been a distinguished success.” 

Belfast Irish News, Constitutional Nationalist: ‘Propor- 
tional representation has been justified everywhere. We shall 
not quarrel with the verdict in any city or town, however 
we may regret some of these verdicts. In a self-governed 
Ireland we would have all popular contests decided on the same 
principle, and we cannot praise the new voting system any 
higher when that avowal has been made.” 

Dublin Irish Independent, Independent Nationalist: “The 
success of these elections naturally suggests a more extended 
application of the system.” 

Dublin Evening Telegraph, representing the Freeman’s 
Journal, suppressed for its Republican sympathies: “The re- 
sult of the elections has not only justified supporters of pro- 
portional representation but has converted to their view the 
great mass of the electorate.” 

In May and June of the same year P. R. was used for the 
elections of 33 county councils, about 100 urban boards of 
guardians, and about 200 rural district councils. Together 
with the January elections just described these elections cov- 
ered nearly the whole of Ireland. The political results were 
generally similar to those of the January elections except that 
with the intensification of feeling there were fewer contests 
against Sinn Fein in the South. 

The hottest contest was in County Tyrone in Ulster where 
the Nationalists (constitutional Nationalists and Sinn Fein 
working together) had recently gained a slight ascendency in 
numbers over the Unionists. The only chance for the Nation- 
alist majority to secure a majority on the county council was 
to win three of the four seats for the Omagh area. Accord- 
ingly the leaders of both sides centered their attentions there. 
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More than ninety per cent of the total vote was polled, less 
than one per cent of the ballots were spoiled, and nearly all 
the voters expressed a full series of preferences for the candi- 
dates of one side or the other. On the first count two Sinn 
Feiners and two Unionists were in the lead, but the four Sinn 
Fein and Nationalist candidates had a little over three-fifths 
of the total vote, showing that they had a right to three of the 
four seats. When the surplus ballots of the elected candidate 
and the ballots of the least popular candidates were made 
effective by transfer, the third Sinn Fein candidate overcame 
the lead of the second Unionist. Thus the Nationalist forces 
obtained three of the four Omagh seats and the county ma- 
jority to which they were properly entitled. 

Once again the working of the system met with unanimous 
approval except with the Unionist organization of Ulster. 

The sincerity of this approval was soon afterward tested by 
the occurrence of casual vacancies in some of the proportion- 
ally elected councils. The act which provided P. R. for Irish 
municipal elections allowed vacancies to be filled by majority 
vote of the council in which they occurred, a provision which 
obviously might often give the majority a chance to increase 
its representation at the expense of the minority. But the 
Sinn Fein organization refused to take advantage of this 
provision. The Dublin Evening Telegraph of August 25, 1920, 
reported: “Athy Urban Council [which had a Sinn Fein ma- 
jority] have codpted Mr. Rex Hannon, a Protestant, in the 
room of Mr. M. E. Doyle, resigned. The seat was originally 
held by Mr. Plewman, a Protestant Unionist; and Dail Eireann 
[the Irish Republican Parliament], being appealed to, held 
that, in accordance with ‘P. R.,’ a person of the religion and 
politics of the winner of the seat in the contested election 
should be codpted.” Among the southern Unionists there was 
one example of similar generosity: in Rathmines (County 
Dublin) a Unionist majority allowed a Sinn Fein vacancy on 
the local council to be filled by the Sinn Feiners. But in Bel- 
fast, when a Sinn Fein member of council forfeited his seat 
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on conviction of seditious conspiracy, the Unionist majority, 
frankly hostile to the P. R. principle, appointed in his place a 
Protestant Unionist. 

§ 152. The Ulster Parliament. When the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1914 was superseded after the war by the Act 
of 1920, the British Parliament prescribed P. R. for the elec- 
tion of all members of the Northern and Southern Parliaments, 
thus putting its seal of approval on the working of the system 
in local elections. Ulster Unionist members opposed it 
strongly, but spokesmen for the southern Unionists (elected 
from England, for under the majority system none had been 
elected from Ireland) demanded it just as strongly, and after 
a spirited debate the Government reaffirmed its belief in P. R. 
as essential for Irish elections and the Ulster opposition was 
withdrawn. 

The first proportional elections of the lower houses of both 
Northern and Southern Parliaments were scheduled for May 
24, 1921. In Southern Ireland, however, the struggle with 
England had reached so acute a stage that by common consent 
the Republican forces were left without opposition. 124 Sinn 
Feiners and 4 Unionists (the latter from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin) were returned unopposed. The only actual elections held, 
therefore, were those in Northern Ireland, composed of the 
province of Ulster without the southern and western counties. 
In many ways these elections, though held in hostile territory, 
were a remarkable demonstration of the benefits of P. R. 

Sinn Fein (Republicans) and the constitutional National- 
ists acted together in opposition to the Unionists. Thanks to 
P. R. both these nationalist groups could put forward candi- 
dates separately and vote for them without playing into the 
hands of their opponents. All that was needed in order that 
the Nationalist minorities should elect the full share of the 
members to which their combined votes entitled them was that 
their voters should vote for all their candidates in any order 
before voting for others. 

A vote of 89% of the total electorate, one of the highest — 
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on record, was polled. All parties recognized that under P. R. 
nearly every vote counted and was needed. Sir James Craig, 
the Unionist Premier, showed his comprehension of the new 
situation in an election address at Banbridge, where he is re- 
ported to have said that “what P. R. demanded . . . was that 
the whole countryside should turn out. . . . With a single- 
member constituency it might be almost a walkover for a 
Unionist even if a comparatively small number turned out 
to vote .. . but under P.R. . . . they, wanted every stalwart 
they could get.” Speaking at Newry, where the Nationalists 
were in a majority, he pointed out that “at long last the 
Unionists there had got a chance” of securing representation. 

There were a few disturbances on election day, but the de- 
gree of general good order was surprising. The Belfast Irish 
News, spokesman for the nationalists against whom much of 
the violence in Northern Ireland had recently been directed, 
summarized the elections with the headlines: “The Six Coun- 
ties—Elections Passed Off With Comparative Quietness—Big 
Polls Generally.” Its correspondent at Lisburn, where there 
had recently been serious disturbances following the killing of 
an inspector, wrote, ‘There was a heavy poll, probably the 
largest on record, and the voting was carried on in an orderly 
way without unpleasantness on either side.” This was a 
natural result of P. R., since nearly everyone knew that he 
could surely get representation himself and that nothing he 
could do could deprive the other side of theirs. 

The Unionists elected 40 members and their opponents 12, 
divided evenly between the constitutional Nationalists and 
Sinn Fein. The Unionists obtained a majority everywhere 
except in the two areas of Armagh and Tyrone-Fermanagh, 
which were evenly divided. But everywhere outside of Belfast 
the Nationalist minorities received representation also—in all 
but one case both of them. The city of Belfast was divided 
into four four-member districts, in only one of which a Nation- 
alist was elected. If Belfast had been divided into two eight- 
member districts or polled at large, as it should have been to 
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conform with the areas in the rest of the country and to give 
the proportional principle a fair chance to operate, the Na- 
tionalist minorities, which just failed to poll a quota in three 
of the districts, would have elected the three or possibly four 
Belfast members which they deserved. Disregarding the four 
members from the special constituency of Queens University, 
Belfast, a strictly proportional assignment for the whole coun- 
try would have given the two sides 32 and 16 members re- 
spectively instead of the 36 and 12 which they actually re- 
ceived. 

The outstanding leaders of all three parties were elected. 
Eamon De Valera and Sir James Craig were elected from the 
same election area, County Down. With Sir James Craig 
were elected a number of his Unionist associates in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. The Sinn Feiners elected not only their 
President but also Arthur Griffith, Professor John Mac- 
Neill, and Michael Collins. The Nationalists elected Joseph 
Devlin, M. P., Thomas J. Harbison, M. P., and John D. 
Nugent. 

The Nationalist members, being opposed to the partition 
of Ireland, took their seats with the southern members in the 
Dail Eireann of the “Irish Republic” and refused to partici- 
pate in the activities of the northern parliament. For this rea- 
son the northern parliament was actually composed entirely of 
Unionists and did not have the benefit of the strong opposition 
which the P. R. election would otherwise have given it. 

The next year the Unionist majority used its powers under 
the Home Rule Act to abolish P. R. for local elections in 
Northern Ireland. This action was not taken, however, with- 
out opposition from some of the Unionist members. 

For its own elections the Northern Parliament could not 
abolish P, R., under the terms of the Home Rule Act (Govern- 
ment of Ireland Act, 1920), within a period of three years, but 
the Unionists announced repeatedly that it would do so at 
the end of that time. Certain preliminary steps looking in 
that direction were taken, but contrary to general expecta- 
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tions the Unionist organization finally decided to hold the 
general election of 1925 on the proportional principle. 

That election, like the one before it, was marked by the gen- 
eral atmosphere of good will in which it was held. Premier 
Craig termed it a “model” election. It was also marked by a 
great increase in independent voting, by the emergence of the 
new Labor Party into national politics, and by a gain for the 
Nationalists at the expense of the Republicans. All these 
changes were reflected faithfully in the make-up of the House 
of Commons. Here are the figures for the contested borough 
and county areas: 


P. R. ELECTION OF HOUSE OF COMMONS OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND, 1925 


; : Members in Pro- 
First-Choice Members portion to 


Party Votes Elected First-Choice Votes 
Official Unionist ...... 211,662 22 22.0 
INAtIONSIISE a. .5 ore soe 91,452 9 9.5 
Independent Unionist .. 42,902 5 45 
Republican ........... 20,615 1 2.1 
NPRIIOUD Este inter ietele sister oeieces 18,114 3” 19 

384,745 40 40.0 


The complete results, including uncontested and university 
seats, are: Unionist 31, Independent Unionist 5, Nationalist 
10, Republican 2, Labor 3. 

A number of the minority members have decided to take 
their seats in the second parliament, which will accordingly 
have the benefit of an opposition which was lacking in the first. 

Under the Home Rule Act twelve members of the Senate 
of Northern Ireland are elected by P. R. by the members of 


"The Republicans were slightly under-represented because a large 
part of their votes were cast in districts where they failed to poll the 


necessary quota. 

The Labor Party owes its extra seat to votes transferred from 
the Nationalist leader, Mr. Devlin, who polled nearly twice as many 
as he needed in the Belfast district which he contested. See § 145, 


footnote 45. 
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the House every fourth year for a term of eight years.°° The 
first election took place in 1925 after the second election of 
the House. Since there were no Nationalist or Republican 
votes in the count °° eleven Unionists and one Labor candidate 
were chosen. 

§ 153. The Southern Provisional Parliament. All groups 
in the south of Ireland have remained staunch supporters of 
P. R. When arrangements were made in 1922 for the election 
of a provisional parliament to pass on the treaty negotiated 
between the emissaries of Dail Eireann and the British Gov- 
ernment, P. R. was prescribed as the method by agreement of 
all concerned. 

There was serious division, however, both in the Dail and 
in the Irish Republican army, as to whether an election should 
be held at all. Finally the opposing factions compromised on 
“an agreed election with a view of forming a Government 
which will have the confidence of the whole country.” A pact 
was made between Michael Collins and Eamon De Valera 
(representing the pro- and anti-Treaty forces in the Dail) 
and later endorsed by a special convention of the national Sinn 
Fein organization. This pact was designed to insure the re- 
election of most of the members, regardless of their views 
on the Treaty, without a contest. The two parties were to 
unite on a joint ticket which would leave the strength of the 
parties unchanged. The pact specified, however, that “every 
and any interest is free to go up and contest the election 
equally with the National Sinn Fein Panel.” 

The result was disastrous or highly gratifying according to 
one’s point of view. We are interested in it here only because 
of the evidence it gave that the result of a Hare election can- 
not be successfully arranged unless most of the voters are 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

_ "In addition to the 24 members elected by the House, the Senate 
includes the mayors of Belfast and Londonderry ez offcio. 

“ Though some Nationalist votes were cast, they were officially ruled 


out for reasons that had no connection with the voting system. 
There are many who think that Mr. Collins agreed to the pact only 
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If such a pact had been made under the single-member dis- 
trict system with a single-shot ballot, there would presum- 
ably have been very few contests. There would have been 
one “panel” candidate for each district with all the organized 
political machinery of the country at least officially behind 
him. Most independents would have considered a contest 
hopeless. Even if as many had entered the race as did so 
under P. R., they would have affected only 47 of the 128 seats. 
And inasmuch as the supporters of the panel in each district 
would have had only one candidate to choose from, such votes 
as were cast would have been hard to interpret. 

Under P. R., however, independents could enter the race 
with some prospect of success and each one who did so thereby 
gave the voters of an entire multi-member district a chance 
to express their views freely.*2 When it became evident that 
a considerable number of candidates were likely to be nom- 
inated in addition to those of the panel, Mr. Collins and Mr. 
De Valera issued a joint manifesto stating that although ‘the 
terms of the Agreement explicitly safeguarded the right of 
all sections of the community, . . . one of the most obvious 
aims of the Agreement was the avoidance of electoral contests” 
and that “the signatories had hoped that the spirit of the pact 
would have ensured that such contests would have been re- 
duced to a minimum.” As a result of this manifesto some of 
the candidates withdrew, but enough remained to make neces- 
essary an election in about three-fourths of the districts. And 
since, in each such district, there were both pro- and anti- 
Treaty candidates of the panel, the voters necessarily expressed 
because he knew that under P. R. the voters could easily disregard it. 
As to the truth of this assumption we have no certain evidence. He 
did go so far, however, as to urge the voters of Cork on the eve of the 
election “to vote for the candidates who you think will carry on 
best in the future the work that the citizens of Cork want carried on.” 

®In County Galway, for example, a single non-panel candidate made 
‘necessary an election, with both pro- and anti-Treaty candidates to 
choose from, in a seven-member district. Under the single-member 
district system the nomination of this candidate would have caused 


a contest in only one of seven divisions and the views of most of the 
county’s voters would have remained a mystery. 
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their views on the Treaty even if they gave their choices only 
to panel candidates. The election amounted therefore to a 
referendum on the Treaty.** 

The result of this referendum was the return of most of the 
pro-Treaty panel candidates and the replacing of many of the 
anti-Treaty panel candidates by Labor, Farmer, and independ- 
ent candidates known to be favorable to the Treaty.** The re- 
sults may be summarized as follows: 


ELECTION OF IRISH PROVISIONAL PARLIAMENT, 
JUNE 16, 1922 


Anti- Inde- 
Treaty Treaty Labor Farmer pendent 
Uncontested Areas ..... 17 a7 
Contested Areas ......... 39 18 17 7 5 
Trinity College, Dublin.. 4 
National University ..... 2 1 1 
58 36 17 vf 10 


If we group together the Farmer, Labor, independent, and 
pro-Treaty panel candidates we get the following result for 
the contested areas: 


Seats in 
Proportion to 
First-Choice Seats First-Choice 
Candidates Votes Won® Votes 
Pros LTeaty. vc cc veces deceeiseiee 491,592 68 67.6 
ANGISRTCALY cence eciiee sete cite 134,165 18 18.4 


® The scope of the referendum was somewhat limited by the fact that 
the register of voters had not been revised for some years. What effect 
the votes of the young men and women who had recently reached 
voting age would have had on the result we are of course not in a posi- 
tion to say. 

“The transfers of surplus ballots from these candidates showed that 
most of their supporters were favorable to the Treaty also. This was a 
piece of information which only a transferable ballot could have given. 

* Of course the remarkable correspondence between the figures in the 
last two columns of this table is due not only to P. R. but to the fact 
that nearly all the voters were voting on the same issue (see footnote 
45). In fact, the correspondence is the best evidence that the voters 
did divide on the issue of the Treaty, though their leaders did not speak 
of it as the issue in their official campaign. 
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Thus did P. R. change an election which would otherwise 
have been a meaningless formality into a remarkable revela- 
tion of the mind of the voters of Ireland on an issue of 
supreme importance to their nation.®¢ 

§ 154. The Dail Eireann of the Irish Free State. On 
October 25, 1922, the Southern Provisional Parliament adopted 
unanimously (the Republican anti-Treaty members being 
absent) the Constitution of the Irish Free State, which was 
subsequently ratified by the British Parliament. It provides 
P. R. for the election of both houses of Parliament, the Dail 
HKireann and the Seanad Eireann. 

The first regular election of the Dail was held on August 
27, 1923. Once again the Treaty with England was the chief 
issue, and P. R. made possible a clear vote on it without sub- 
merging other important issues. The result was in general 
similar to that of the preceding election of the provisional 
Parliament. Once again the Farmer, Labor, and independent 
voters elected a substantial proportion of the members, who 


ELECTION OF DAIL EIREANN, AUGUST 27, 1923 


Seats in Propor- 


First-Choice Seats tion to First- 
Party Votes Obtained™ Choice Votes” 
Goverment cess + oes 411,074 60 57.3 
Anti-Treaty (Republican) . 290,001 44 40.4 
Labor (including Indepen- 

Gente WAbOr) “saencaee aac 131,623 15 18.4 
Warmers, a gic eaie.cs sree siclsie 129,247 15 18.0 
Business and Independents. 92,859 13 12.9 

TGtAlsy siviss.o staaiseeie acts 1,054,804 147 147 


©The Republicans contend, we understand, that the votes of the 
young people who were not permitted to vote (see footnote 63) would 
have changed the results considerably. We do not dispute this possi- 
bility. Our only contention is that under very difficult circumstances 
P. R. fulfilled the function of a system of election, to give those quali- 
fied to vote a chance to express themselves freely and effectively. 

"The slight discrepancies between the last two columns of this table 
are due in part to the districting, in part to the crossing of party lines 
by some voters in their expression of choices, which makes the party 
alignment on the final count differ somewhat from that on the first 


count. 
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have supported the Government in regard to the Treaty but 
on some other matters have furnished a wholesome opposition. 
There was a continuity of personnel in the representation of 
all parties which, in view of the critical situation of the coun- 
try at the time, was particularly fortunate. Seventy-one mem- 
bers were reélected and only nineteen defeated. 

The Republicans maintain with apparent justice that they 
were not able to poll their full vote since nearly all of their 
leaders were either in prison or “on the run,” having recently 
been in open rebellion against the Government, and some 
thousands of their active workers were in prison. The votes 
that they did poll, however, were given their full effect in 
actually electing members. Although the Republican members 
still refuse to take their seats, the opportunity to influence the 
destinies of the country through an accurately responsive elec- 
toral system has doubtless made many of them more ready 
than they otherwise would have been to abandon their former 
policy of armed conflict. It was with this hope that the rep- 
resentation given them by P. R. was welcomed from the first 
by many of their opponents. 

The first Parliament of the Free State is composed not of 
a few leaders and many followers, as it probably would have 
been if the old system of election had been used, but of the real 
leaders of all elements. A single example will make the differ- 
ence clear. County Dublin (which does not include Dublin 
city) is a stronghold of Free State sentiment. If its eight 
seats had been filled by the block vote or by single-member 
districts, the Government party could doubtless have filled 
them all with official representatives of its own choosing. 
Under P. R. only the outstanding pro-Government leaders 
were elected, the other places going to other leaders. All but 
one of them were in general sympathy with the Government’s 
policy in regard to Great Britain, but they were more represen- 
tative of the entire population than any official Government 
delegation could have been. The members elected together 
from the County Dublin area were Kevin O’Higgins, Minister 
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for Home Affairs; Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and one of the Free State delegates to the League of 
Nations; M. J. Derham, another Government member of the 
preceding Parliament; Thomas Johnson, leader of the Labor 
party; Dr. Kathleen Lynn, Republican; Major Bryan Cooper, 
former Unionist member of the British Parliament; J. Good, 
business men’s candidate; and Darrell Figgis, independent, 
formerly Honorary Secretary of Sinn Fein, who helped draft 
the Free State Constitution. . 

From North Mayo were elected both Joseph McGrath, 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, and Patrick Rutledge, 
“Acting President of the Irish Republic.” In County Clare, 
Eamon De Valera and Dr. John MacNeill, Minister for Educa- 
tion, were the first two elected. 

§ 155. The Free State Senate. The first Senate of the 
Free State was elected under a special provision. Thirty 
members were appointed by the President of the Executive 
Council and the other thirty were elected on December 7, 1922, 
by proportional vote of the members of the provisional Dail. 

The first regular Senate election by direct popular vote was 
held on September 17, 1925. It furnished the largest Hare 
election in a single area ever held and the most severe prac- 
tical test to which the system has ever been put. For the 
framers of the Free State Constitution, wishing to make the 
Senate truly national in character, adopted Thomas Hare’s 
original idea of making the entire country one election area. 
The electorate consisted of all qualified voters who had reached 
the age of 30. All the retiring members exercised their right to 
run for reélection, and in addition the Senate nominated by 
proportional vote as many new candidates as there were 
vacancies and the Dail twice as many. As there were 19 
vacancies,®* this made a total of 76 candidates. 

As the Republicans had declined to sit in the Free State 


*15 of the 60 Senators retire regularly every third year. In addition 
4 vacancies had occurred since the first election and been filled by 


temporary appointments. 
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Parliament and therefore had had no share in making the 
nominations, they decided to boycott the election also. This, 
together with a pouring rain on election day, an absence of 
outstanding issues, and other factors, caused an unexpectedly 
light poll—about 25 per cent of the number on the register of 
voters. The total number of valid ballots * cast was 305,701. 
Of these, in spite of the large number of candidates, 267,997 or 
88 per cent were effective in electing Senators, and 159,292 or 
52 per cent helped elect the first choices marked on them. 
The transfers showed that most of the ballots had been marked 
with intelligent purpose. Mr. Humphreys of the British P. R. 
Society, who watched the voting in different parts of County 
Dublin, estimates that 95 per cent of those who voted had 
arranged their order of choice before coming to the polls. 
Some of those chosen were local favorites. For example, 
Mr. Toal, the second candidate elected, received 10,000 first- 
choice votes, two-thirds of his quota, in his home county of 
Monaghan, where he had been chairman of the county council 
for twenty-five years. But most of the new Senators drew sub- 
stantial support from all parts of the country, as those who 
made the whole country one area had hoped. The first to 
reach the quota was Major-General Sir W. B. Hickie, Presi- 
dent of the Legion of British Ex-Service Men and candidate 
of the Irishmen who fought with the British forces in the World 
War. Eight of the nineteen retiring Senators were reélected, 
including the three retiring Senators of the Labor minority. 
The Westminster Gazette (London) commented on the re- 
sults in a leading article as follows: “Under the most discour- 
aging conditions that could well have been imagined propor- 
tional representation has produced results in the Irish Sena- 
torial election which once again completely vindicate its 
efficacy to secure fair representation of all important minori- 
ties. . . . The power of P. R. to protect the interests of im- 


_ ° The invalid ballots numbered 9,466 or three per cent. They varied 
in different sections from 0.61 per cent in Dublin University to 4.27 per 
cent in Roscommon. 
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portant minorities, however isolated, was shown by General 
Hickie’s dramatic success. ... And in the final result the 
new list of Senators is now confined to men who are the ac- 
knowledged representatives of all the chief business and pro- 
fessional and political organizations in the country, with the 
sole exception of the Republicans, who abstained from voting.” 

No practical difficulties were encountered either in the voting 
or in the count. The small counting force did its work care- 
fully and accurately, with no attempt at speed, and announced 
the final results on October 10th. According to the Irish 
Independent of September 30, 1925, “the task is tedious and 
monotonous, but so perfect is the system of checking and 
counter checking that the whole machinery works smoothly 
and no errors can escape detection.” 

There was a good deal of feeling that smaller areas, with 
their closer contacts between voters and candidates, fewer 
names on the ballot, and quicker results, would have been 
better. But it seems clear that the purpose of those who 
framed the constitution, to secure Senators of national emi- 
nence, was reasonably well accomplished so far as the list of 
candidates allowed. 

Whatever may be thought as to the advisability of such 
an election, the successful conduct of the count showed its 
feasibility, and the high percentage of effective ballots its 
reliability in giving true representation. The conditions im- 
posed on the Hare system and successfully met were so much 
more severe than any likely to be required in this country, 
even for Congressional elections,” that we may now recom- 
mend it with confidence for all our representative bodies. 

§ 156. Local Elections in the Free State. Under the 
Free State P. R. has been retained for local as well as Parlia- 


See § 104. : aA 
In Congressional elections the smaller states would be single districts 


and the larger states would presumably be divided into two or more. 
This might put into a few of the districts as many votes as there were 
in the Free State election, but, if the nomination provisions were wise, 
would probably never result in anything like the same number of 
candidates, 
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mentary elections, so that with the exception of three or four 
harbor authorities all elective bodies in the country are elected 
by P. R. with the single transferable vote. E. A. Aston, Secre- 
tary of the Proportional Representation Society of Ireland, 
writes that “there is no disposition anywhere to seek a change.” 

The first Free State elections of county, urban, and rural 
district councils took place in June, 1925. The Free State 
Government party (Cumann na nGaedhael) did not put for- 
ward official candidates, urging the voters to choose their 
municipal councils on municipal issues. In some districts 
the Republicans attempted to inject national issues, but fared 
badly. In the Dublin County Council election, for example, 
they elected only 2 out of 19, though they had previously had 
a majority, while 12 seats were won by a local Ratepayers’ 
Association. In County Cork the results were: Farmers’ 
Union 27, Independents 19, Republicans 13, Labor 9. The 
flexible proportional system made it easy for the voters to 
make new alignments on short notice. The Irish Independent 
of June 26th summed up the results for the whole country by 
saying that “the prospects of efficient and economic adminis- 
tration in the Urban Councils and County Councils of the 
Saorstat [Free State] are brighter than they have been for 
many years.” 

This profound revolution in local government—for it was 
nothing less—was accomplished without bitterness or excite- 
ment. According to a Dublin dispatch of July 19th to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, “It [P. R.] has changed the whole 
aspect of Irish political life—so much so that one can say 
with confidence that Irish electioneering will never again be 
the same. Personal or party feeling can never again be aroused 
to quite the same degree as under the older system. Formerly, 
if you were successful, you had the satisfaction not only of 
getting your own man in, but also of keeping your opponent 
out. Nowadays, even if you put your own man first, you 
must, in nearly all cases, be prepared to see some of your op- 
ponents [elected]. The recent contests were not marked even 
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by a broken window pane—nor even the same incentive to 
asperse his [an opponent’s] personal character. For this, 
[as] one would expect, the majority of people do not hesitate 
to express themselves grateful, though one still finds hardy 
electioneers of the old school who declare that this change 
does not suit the Irish temperament.” 


OtHerR CouNTRIES 


§ 157. Having dwelt at some length on the use of P. R. 
and the single transferable vote in the elections which are 
probably of most interest to American readers, we shall deal 
with its use in other elections more briefly. 

British Parliament. During the World War a Speaker’s 
Conference on Electoral Reform was appointed at the sugges- 
tion of Prime Minister Asquith. This body, composed of 
leaders of all parties, unanimously recommended in 1917 an 
experimental use of P. R. for nearly 200 members of the House 
of Commons. In the debates which followed the Lords re- 
peatedly upheld the principle of P. R. and even voted for its 
extension to the whole House; but a majority of the House 
itself, whose members were to be affected, were not ready for 
any large application of the principle. The Representation of 
the People Act, as it was finally put into effect at the election 
of 1918, provided P. R. only for University constituencies 
electing two or more members. 

Though the number of members affected is only nine and 
the number elected from each constituency is too small to give 
much variety of representation, this use of P. R. is significant 
as a step of the “mother of parliaments” towards electoral 
stability and justice. 

It has also occasionally given representation to a minority 
which would otherwise have failed to secure it. In the first 


7Two members for Oxford, two for Cambridge, two for several Eng- 
lish Universities combined, and three for the combined Scottish Uni- 
versities. Before the establishment of the Irish Free State two were 
elected by P. R. also for Trinity College, Dublin. 
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P. R. election in December, 1918, a Liberal was elected for the 
Scottish Universities for the first time since 1885, the other 
two seats going as usual to the Unionists. 

Energetic attempts to extend the use of P. R. to other Par- 
liamentary elections have so far been unavailing, but the open 
advocacy of the reform by many of the leading men of all 
three parties has already made it an important issue in Great 
Britain. Among these leaders are Viscount Cecil, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, Earl Balfour, the Earl of Selborne, the 
late Lord Milner, Colonel Amery, and Sir Alfred Mond, Con- 
servatives, Lord Parmoor, J. R. Clynes, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, William Graham, H. N. Brailsford, Robert Smillie, 
and Arthur Henderson, Labor, and former Prime Ministers 
Asquith and Lloyd George, Sir Donald Maclean, Sir John 
Simon, and H. A. L. Fisher, Liberals. 

In general the attitude of parties has been hostile or fa- 
vorable to P. R. according to whether the party has been over- 
represented or under-represented under the old system. The 
Conservative Party, which of late years has been consistently 
over-represented, has just as consistently shown a large ma- 
jority against any fundamental electoral change. The Liberal 
Party was lukewarm to P. R. while Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George were in power, but now that the plurality system 
threatens it with destruction it has made P. R. one of the 
chief planks in its platform. Labor, while it was an under- 
represented third party, declared for P. R. on several occa- 
sions. But in 1924, when it had just won an absolute majority 
of the seats in Scotland and in Wales on a minority of the 
votes, most of its members in Parliament joined the Con- 
servatives in defeating a Liberal bill for P. R. when they had 
the power to pass it. 

§ 158. School Boards in Scotland. Though not yet will- 
ing to apply P. R. to its own elections, the British Parliament 
has repeatedly shown its faith in the principle by prescribing 
it for others. The case of Ireland has already been cited. 

When the administration of education below the university 
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grade in Scotland was reorganized by the Scottish Education 
Act in 1918 and the parish school boards were replaced by 
county-wide education authorities (with separate boards for 
the five largest cities), P. R. with the single transferable vote 
was the system of election prescribed. In this case the single 
transferable vote replaced an inferior proportional system, the 
cumulative vote, which had been in force since 1872. 

School board elections have been held by P. R. throughout 
Scotland in 1919, 1922, and 1925. The first of them was a 
remarkable demonstration of the fact that P. R. with the single 
transferable vote is as fair to unorganized voters as it is to 
those who are organized. In the sixth election district of 
Glasgow, for example, the election was contested by a Catholic 
party (organized to protect the interests of Catholics in view 
of the fact that the Catholic schools were put under the super- 
vision of the education authorities), a Labor party, a party 
of Codperators, and a number of independent candidates hold- 
ing generally similar views who represented an unorganized 
majority of the voters. The Catholics polled a little over two 
quotas and elected two members, Labor polled a little less 
than one quota and elected one, and the Codperators polled 
much less than one quota and failed to secure a separate rep- 
resentative. The unorganized majority polled amongst them 
a little over six quotas and elected six members. 

There was naturally some parish feeling in the first elections 
in the enlarged areas. Throughout Scotland the members 
elected. were reasonably well distributed geographically over 
the county areas and many members of the former parish 
boards were elected. In a few counties, however, some parishes 
polled much more heavily than others and as a reward elected 
members somewhat out of proportion to their populations. 
In a few places, too, the Catholics went to the polls in larger 
proportions than the non-Catholics and therefore secured an 
amount of representation which seemed to some excessive. 
Commenting on this fact the Glasgow Herald said: “We can- 
not grudge them their representation. . . . We can only wish 
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that the other sections of the community had displayed an 
equal interest.” And the Ayrshire Post: “If abstainers from 
voting are not satisfied with it they have nobody but them- 
selves to blame.” 

At the next election, probably as a natural result of the 
rewards given in the first elections to those classes of citizens 
who had availed themselves of the franchise in largest num- 
bers, there was a considerable increase in the voting. As the 
increase was greatest in the Protestant and “Citizens” vote, 
the Catholic and Labor minorities lost a number of seats. 
Minority representation was not wiped out, however, as it 
might well have been under a less accurate system of elec- 
tion. In Glasgow, for instance, the Catholic representation 
was reduced from twelve to seven and the Labor representa- 
tion from seven to three. The leader of the Catholics and the 
leader of the Labor Party were both elected. 

The results of the 1925 elections were in general similar to 
those of 1919 and 1922, the Catholic and Labor minorities re- 
gaining some of the representation they had lost the time 
before. 

§ 159. Malta. When the home rule constitution was pro- 
mulgated for the Island of Malta by the British Government 
on April 30, 1921, P. R. with the single transferable vote was 
prescribed for the election of all members of the House of As- 
sembly and for the seven members of the Senate chosen by 
direct popular vote. Much of the credit for this action is 
due to Major Sir A. C. Morrison-Bell, M. P., who visited 
Malta in June, 1920, and conducted several demonstrations of 
proportional representation. The reasons for the incorporation 
of the system in the constitution were expressed in an earlier 
despatch from Lord Milner,’* then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies: 

“As regards the method of election both for the Senate and 
for the House of Assembly, that of proportional representa- 
tion by single transferable vote has been introduced as being 

™ Despatch—Malta, No. 151, dated 28th May, 1920. 
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the best calculated to secure the fairest and most exact rep- 
resentation of all parties and points of view, to give the widest 
choice and therefore the greatest measure of political power to 
the voter and to bring about the return of the best men of all 
parties. . 

“The method of proportional representation by list, recom- 
mended by the [Maltese] National Assembly for the Senate, 
though calculated to secure a fairer representation of parties 
than the ordinary method of election by single-member con- 
stituencies, is still from the point of view of the voters’ choice, 
and the return of independent men of character who may not 
happen to be on a party list, inferior to the method chosen. 
The method is one which is being increasingly adopted, more 
particularly in the British Empire. . . . Now that the people 
of Malta are to be entrusted with the control of their own 
affairs, it is obviously desirable that they should be given the 
most effective method of expressing their wishes as a free com- 
munity which the experience of other self-governing commu- 
nities has suggested.” 

The first triennial P. R. election was carried out in October, 
1921, under conditions in striking contrast to those under 
which the single transferable vote has ordinarily been applied. 
Election circulars were issued in a language said to be similar 
to that of ancient Babylon. The percentage of illiterate voters 
was very high. Nevertheless, thanks to the educational work 
done by the archbishop, the clergy, the civil authorities, and 
the political parties, and to the careful preparations made for 
the assistance of illiterates in accordance with the advice of 
John H. Humphreys, Secretary of the British P. R. Society, 
who went to Malta to serve as consultant for the election, the 
ballots spoiled under the new system were less than one per 
cent of the total vote. Most of the voters not only made their 
ballots technically valid, but expressed a number of choices 
with intelligent purpose. This is shown by the accurate rep- 
resentation secured by the several parties in the election of the 


Assembly. 
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ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, MALTA, 1921 (ALL AREAS) 


Seats in Propor- peated of 
First-Choice tion to First- 


Party Votes Choice Votes ™ Obtained “ 
Constitutional ...... Seinisie's ee 5,183 81 7 
Independent .......sececeeee 86 Al 0 
TADOF Hie see teis te estes ostten secre’ 4,742 74 7 
Nationalistsit.ctclelsslelsie'seclera'e'e : 2,465 3.9 4 
Unione Maltese ......seeeeee 7,999 12.5 14 

Totals ites Sette ns <staiso ate 20,475 32.0 32 


§ 160. India. When the Government of India Act was 
under consideration in 1920 a Parliamentary Committee re- 
ported that “the principle of proportional representation may 
be found to be particularly applicable to the circumstances of 
India” with its social cleavages along lines of caste and relig- 
ion. Accordingly an experimental use of P. R. with the single 
transferable vote was provided for the election of three mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of India from the European 
constituency of Bengal, four members of the Council of State 
for India from the non-Mohammedan constituency of Madras, 
and four members of the Legislative Council of Bengal from 
the European constituency of Bengal. More representative 
constituencies would have provided a better experiment. But 
the extension of the system to any elections for Indian legis- 
latures or provincial councils, by action of the body concerned 
and the British authority having supervision over it, was 
permitted. 

The first P. R. elections in India took place late in 1920. 
In 1921 the use of the new system was extended to the election 
of members of the Committees of Public Accounts by the 
elected members of the national legislature and the legislatures 
of all the provinces. 

In the issue of Young India for November 3, 1920, the Na- 
tionalist leader Mahatma Gandhi favored the use of P. R. for 
the election of delegates to the All-India Congress. 


“See footnotes 45 and 67. 
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§161. Tasmania. Each of the great self-governing do- 
minions of the British Empire has had some experience with 
the use of P. R. with the single transferable vote. In the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth the lead was taken by Tasmania, 
which has used the system for direct public elections 
longer than any other community in the world. The sys- 
tem was first prescribed for the Hobart and Launceston 
members of the Tasmanian Assembly in 1896, largely 
through the efforts of Attorney-General Andrew Inglis Clark. 
The experience of these cities was in general satisfactory, 
and the act, originally drawn for one experimental election 
only, was kept in force for five years. But in 1901 it was 
repealed because of the difference in voting conditions between 
town and country electors which the partial application of 
P. R. introduced. 

In 1907 P. R. was re-introduced, this time for Assembly 
elections in the entire province. It has been used for those 
elections ever since and has reached the stage of being taken 
for granted. 

In 1901 P. R. was used for the election of the six Senators 
and five Representatives chosen in that year to represent 
Tasmania in the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, the whole island of Tasmania being polled as one 
election area. 

In Tasmania most of the voters in recent years have chosen 
to follow party lines in the expression of their preferences. 
Nevertheless P. R. has given some representation to inde- 
pendents. It has also given a chance for representation to 
minor parties, prevented inequalities between the two major 
parties, and provided an effective intra-party election for 
each. 

The representation of parties for the entire province has 
always been remarkably accurate. The 1922 elections, for 
example, are summarized in a report of the Tasmanian Elec- 
toral Office as follows: 
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TASMANIA, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 1922 


Votes Polled Seats in 
(First Seats Proportion to 

Party Preferences) Won“ Votes ™ 
Nationalist ©...(ait. oe alvin « 27,458 12 12.13 
Countryn Party acc ce siecieies¢ 9,498 5 4.20 
Independents ...........++ 5,117 1 2.26 

Labor (and Independent 

Ea DOL) oe eae cle aes sreererere 25,845 12 11.41 
Totalsly a7 svctare’at cies ats-aer 67,918 30 30.00 


In the 1925 election the Labor Party, which had formed 
the previous Government with the codperation of the Country 
Party, gained an absolute majority of the seats. 

Tasmania appears to be well satisfied with its system of 
election. In 1918, when the system had been in use for eleven 
years, the Agent-General of Tasmania in London said: ‘“Pro- 
portional representation has, in my view, come to stay... . 
If there are any sound arguments against proportional rep- 
resentation, or the methods taken to secure it, they have not 
so far been found.” 

About the same time Viscount Bryce said in the House of 
Lords: “I was in Tasmania a few years ago and I can tell 
my noble friend Lord Harcourt that the opinion of Tasmania 
was in favor of the [P. R.] plan which has been adopted, 
and that I did not hear of any desire to depart from it.” 

When the alternative vote was under consideration for elec- 
tions of the Commonwealth Parliament, all the Tasmanian 
members voted in favor of an amendment to substitute pro- 
portional representation. 

§162. New South Wales. In 1918 the experience of Tas- 
mania bore fruit in the adoption of P. R. by the most, popu- 
lous province in the Australian Commonwealth, New South 
Wales. There it has been used for the election of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly three times, in 1920, 1922, and 1925. 

The conditions under which P. R. was introduced in New 


“See footnotes 45 and 67. 
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South Wales were far from favorable. At the first election the 
voters were harassed by an unreasonable amount of red tape, 
and, against the strongest protest of all leading proportion- 
alists, were required to express a preference for every candi- 
date on the ballot. If, as in one district, there were twenty- 
two candidates, a voter who expressed twenty-one choices 
correctly but neglected to mark the twenty-second, had his 
ballot thrown out as invalid. As a result nearly ten per cent 
of the ballots were spoiled and a great, many voters stayed 
away from the polls altogether. Before the second election 
the objectionable conditions were modified, the number of 
preferences required being reduced to the number to be elected 
in the district. Even this inadequate modification—the voter 
should certainly be left free to mark only one preference if he 
chooses—reduced the invalid vote to less than four per cent. 
At the same time the heaviest vote on record was cast, 843,693 
as compared with 585,809 in 1920, a result for which the effec- 
tiveness of the ballot provided by P. R. was no doubt in some 
measure responsible. In 1925 the vote was still further in- 
creased to 889,473 (an increase which just kept pace with the 
increase in qualified voters) and the number of invalid bal- 
lots was 3.3 per cent. 

Besides the compulsory expression of preferences P. R. has 
had to operate in New South Wales under a further handicap. 
Many of the districts elect only three members** and none 
elects more than five. The number elected together has thus 
been too small to afford much representation to independent 
voters. 

In spite of all handicaps, however, P. R. gave a sufficient 
demonstration of its merits, even at the first election, to jus- 
tify its adoption. It gave accurate representation to the two 
major parties and permitted the Progressive Party, newly or- 
ganized by members of the National Party in protest against 


In the very sparsely settled regions three-member districts are prob- 
ably justified by considerations of convenience, but in most cases a 
larger number of members per district would have been quite feasible. 
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the party leadership, to vote for and elect its own representa- 
tives without danger of playing into the hands of the Labor 
Party. The results for the three leading parties were as 
follows: 


NEW SOUTH WALES, LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1920 
First-Choice Numberof  First-Choice 


Party Votes Seats Secured Votes per Seat 
Official WLaborsc- senses cee 241,438 42 5,748 
INationalisty sc: cece cer 164,176 28 5,863 
Progressive ...........4+. 82,185 15 5,479 


Previous to this election the National Party had been in 
power. In the tide of reaction against his Government Premier 
Holman was defeated, he and his Nationalist colleague to- 
gether failing to poll a quarter of the votes in one of the three- 
member country constituencies; but there was no such whole- 
sale slaughter of Nationalist leaders as might have occurred 
under the majority system. All the other members of 
Premier Holman’s cabinet were reélected and 59 of the 74 
members of the previous Parliament who sought reélection 
were returned. 

The Sydney Daily Dispatch wrote editorially: “The elec- 
tors were in a position very similar to that of an audience, ac- 
customed to conventional farce, which for the first time wit- 
nessed a play by an intelligent dramatist.” 

After the first P. R. election a Labor Government took office 
and held it for three years. At the next election the tide of 
popular sentiment turned the other way, and it was only the 
minority representation afforded by P. R. which prevented a 
nearly complete overturn. 

“A glance at the polling returns makes it plain,” said the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph of April 6, 1922, “that nothing but 
the shield provided by proportional representation has saved 
the Labor Party from practical extinction. Only in a few 
pocket boroughs at New Castle, Broken Hill, and a Labor 
center or two about Sydney would it have secured a single 
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seat in the new Parliament.” As it was, Labor returned 38 
members to 43 for the other two parties, Part of the Progres- 
sive Party had re-united with the Nationalists, but 9 inde- 
pendent Progressives were elected. The Labor Government 
was succeeded by a National-Progressive coalition. 

At the third election in 1925 the Labor Party came back 
into power. But, thanks to P. R., there was again no catas- 
trophic overturn in the personnel of the Assembly. 

Most of the opposition to P. R. since its adoption—and 
there has been a good deal of it—has come from party politi- 
cians who have attempted under the new election system to 
continue their dragooning of the electorate, often to their own 
discomfiture. For example, they have continued the practice 
of “pre-selection,” that is, of choosing a limited number of can- 
didates within the party and repudiating all others. In some 
cases the party voters have refused to be bound by the result 
of such a caucus and have elected party insurgents. In one 
case, cited by a leading opponent of P. R. as an argument 
against the system, a railroad worker who had failed in the 
- Labor pre-selection insisted on running against the endorsed 
candidates. He was promptly read out of the party. Never- 
theless, as the Labor minority who supported him was large 
enough to make up a quota, he was returned in place of one 
of the Labor regulars. Under P. R. there is no useful purpose 
served by limiting the number of a party’s candidates. 

In a number of cases the party managers made attempts to 
divide the territory among their candidates and to instruct 
party voters in each section how they should number their 
preferences in order to make them effective for the party. Of 
course the managers sometimes miscalculated, with the result 
that a party leader was defeated who would undoubtedly have 
been elected if the voters had simply been asked to vote for 
all the party’s candidates, using their own judgment as to the 
order of preference among them. 

Sometimes bitter contests for first choices developed be- 
tween candidates of the same party. These have been cited by 
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opponents of P. R. as an inevitable and unfortunate conse- 
quence of it. They are, of course, neither inevitable nor in all 
cases unfortunate. If the candidates of a party are so much 
concerned with their personal fortunes that they are willing 
under provocation to campaign against the party’s other can- 
didates, it is just as well that the voters of the party should 
know it. And if a party has not enough genuine unity to make 
such a thing impossible, it is just as well that the voters in 
general should know it. Under P. R. a party without real 
unity can split into its component factors without any sacri- 
fice of its total representation. But if a party is really united, 
there is no need under P. R. for a contest to develop between 
its candidates even though it is evident that they cannot all be 
elected. The reasonable course in such a case is for each 
candidate to speak for the party, leaving it to the individual 
voter to determine his own order of preference among the 
party’s candidates. Such a policy is not likely, perhaps, to 
appeal to a politician who is used to manipulating party votes 
without leaving any choice to the voters, but it is obviously 
likely to strengthen the party in the confidence of its members. 

The principal objections to P. R. in New South Wales are 
well summed up by T. J. Ley, Progressive Minister of Justice 
and Solicitor General in the recent coalition cabinet: “The 
reason why proportional representation is disliked in some 
quarters is that it removes the power of making Parliament 
from those who control the machine to the electors, who under 
the Constitution are supposed to have a free choice.” 

The new powers of discrimination given the voters by P. R. 
have already resulted in a tendency on the part of the mem- 
bers elected to use their own judgment instead of accepting 
party orders without question, relying on their constituents to 
back them up in so doing. “Everywhere,” writes Mr. Ley, 
“are signs never before in evidence of independence in mem- 
bers as well as constituents.” 

After the first election the Labor Party, whose members were 
nettled by the absurd conditions attached to voting under 
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P. R. when it was first prescribed, voted against P. R. and 
instructed its Government to abolish it. On further consider- 
ation, however, the Government decided to remove some of the 
unfortunate conditions instead and to appeal to the next party 
conference for approval. The conference gave its approval, 
and thus, as we have already shown, saved the party at the 
next elections from complete disaster. Mr. John Storey, who 
was Labor Premier of New South Wales at the time, has said: 
“I was prejudiced against P. R. . . . but I am bound to admit, 
looking at it impartially and in the interests of the country, 
I believe it to be the better of the two systems.” 

When the Nationalist-Progressive coalition came into power 
after the second election, P. R. was saved by the Progressives, 
who owed their parliamentary existence to it and made its re- 
tention a condition for their support. The Nationalist leaders, 
who had opposed P. R. consistently since its adoption, made 
no secret of their continued hostility. However, at a National 
Party convention in 1924 this opposition was vigorously chal- 
lenged. Nationalists from districts where the party was in a 
minority and would be deprived of representation by a return 
to the old system argued for the retention of P. R. and secured 
the passage of a resolution endorsing the principle and pledg- 
ing the party to uphold it if returned to power at the next 
election. 

But, as we have seen, neither the Nationalist party alone 
nor the Nationalist-Progressive coalition was returned to 
power. As we write in January, 1926, we learn that the 
politicians in control of the Labor Party have forced 
through the Assembly a bill repealing P. R. in favor of rela- 
tive majority vote in single-member districts and that 
the Council (the appointed upper house) is likely to pass 
it also. 

§ 163. New Zealand. In New Zealand, where the move- 
ment for P. R. dates back to 1878, actual experience with it 
is thus far confined to municipal elections. In 1914 a bill was 
passed making P. R. with the single transferable vote optional 
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for municipalities. It is now in use in the city of Christchurch 
and the small towns of Westport and Runanga. 

Christchurch, a city of 105,670 inhabitants,’* elects its 
council of 16 members at large. The first proportional election, 
in April, 1917, was contested by a Citizens Association, Labor, 
and certain independents. Under the old block vote the Labor 
minority might have been excluded and the independents 
certainly would have been. Under P. R. the results were as 
follows: 


P. R. ELECTION OF CHRISTCHURCH COUNCIL, 1917 


Seats in Propor- 
tion to First- | Members 


Party Choice Votes Elected 
Citizens Association ............-. 9.39 9 
Laborer ata ac content le 460 5 
Independent ijsie:s discs ss, crecevenss # <jsrsiejais,« 2.01 2 


J. McCoombs, member of the New Zealand Parliament, 
wrote in the Auckland Star in regard to this election: “Each 
party is represented by its most popular and trusted cham- 
pions, and if I may be allowed to say so, no stronger or more 
thoroughly representative council has ever sat around the 
council chamber. Under the majority representation system one 
often has to vote without discrimination for weak members of 
a ticket. Proportional representation, on the other hand, per- 
mits of selection within a party to secure the strongest or most 
popular men.” 

The Citizens Association majority, however, did not like 
to be bothered with the representation of minorities and re- 
pealed P. R. in favor of the old block vote. 

In 1920 P. R. was re-adopted. So far as we know it is still 
in force (1926). 

The Christchurch and Wellington council elections of 1923 
furnish an interesting study in comparison.” 


7.1921 census. 


“These tables are compiled from figures in the Maoriland Worker 
for May 2 and May 320, 1923. 
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CHRISTCHURCH CITY COUNCIL 
P. R. Execrion or 1923 


First-Choice Members Percentage Percentage 


Party Votes Elected of Votes of Members 
Citizens Association. 9,951 9 56 + 56 + 
Esbowenk &: en? 6,273 6 35 + 37 + 
Independents ....... 1,487 1 8+ 6+ 

Potalanss cite: 17,711 16 100 100 


WELLINGTON CITY COUNCIL 
Brock Vots ELEction or 1923 


Votes 
(15foreach Members Percentage Percentage 


Party Voter) Elected of Votes of Members 
Citizens Association 172,642 13 52— 87 — 
Babortt go 48. 2 136,689 2 41 — 13 + 
Independents ...... 25,104 0 s— 0 

Totals ........ 334,435 15 100 100 


Approximate number of voters, 22,296. 


P. R. has been advocated for parliamentary elections in 
New Zealand for many years. In 1914 the Conservative party 
under Premier Massey, which had come into power in 1911 
pledged to a general application of P. R., passed a bill pro- 
viding that the New Zealand upper house, the Legislative 
Council, should cease to be an appointive body and should be 
directly elected by P. R. with the single transferable vote. 
This act, however, has never been put into effect. 

On the question of electing the lower house by P. R. the 
Conservative Government also had a change of heart. Its re- 
turn to power on two occasions with a majority of the seats, 
though it had received only about 40 per cent of the votes, 
may have had something to do with this. When it had lost its 
majority under the single-member district system in 1922, 
however, and continued in office only by sufferance of the 
Liberals, it proposed the application of P. R. to the 18 city 
members out of a total of 80 in the Assembly. So far as we 
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know, this proposal has not yet been given effect. Both the 
Liberal Party and the Labor Party have come out for P. R. 
The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of New Zea- 
land uses it on a nation-wide scale in the election of its execu- 
tive committee. 

§ 164. South Africa. When the Union of South Africa was 
formed in 1909 the constitutional convention recommended 
P. R. with the single transferable vote for both houses as the 
only dependable means of satisfying all the antagonistic ele- 
ments in the country. In respect to the Senate the recommen- 
dation was adopted, and proportional elections of that body 
were held in 1910 and in 1920. As the Senate is not directly 
elected but chosen by the House of Assembly (lower house 
of the Union Parliament) and the members of the provincial 
legislatures, the representation of the various parties in the 
Senate under P. R. was limited by the extent to which they 
succeeded in the elections of those bodies under the single- 
member district system. A commission appointed to investi- 
gate election methods for the Senate about the time of the sec- 
ond election reported in favor of a direct election of most of 
its members by P. R. with the single transferable vote, but 
this recommendation has not as yet been put into effect 
(1926). 

The recommendation of the Constitutional Convention for 
the use of P. R. in elections of the lower house was rejected, 
largely on account of the opposition of the Afrikander Bond. 
In regard to this action Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, a prominent 
leader of the South African Unionist Party, wrote in 1917: “It 
was a bad day’s work to drop proportional representation, as it 
left us with an incomplete system, and I really believe we 
should not have had either riots or rebellion if we had had the 
whole thing.” 

In 1923 a proposal to apply P. R. to elections of the lower 
house was defeated, but received the support of Prime Minister 
Smuts and of Colonel Cresswell, leader of the Labor Party. 

P. R. with the single transferable vote was adopted in 1909. 
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for municipal elections in Johannesburg and Pretoria and 
seemed to be giving general satisfaction when in 1912 it was 
revoked by an unexpected decision of the Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Council. This act of the Council was greeted with a 
vigorous chorus of public protest. In 1914 the Labor party 
obtained a majority in the Council and immediately passed 
a law restoring P. R. for Johannesburg and Pretoria and ex- 
tending its application to all the municipalities in the prov- 
ince. In 1918 P. R. was again abolished. In 1922 a Trans- 
vaal commission on local government reported unanimously 
in favor of restoring it for all municipal elections. This rec- 
ommendation has special significance because of the unusual 
opportunities which the commission had to compare P. R. 
with the majority system in actual practice. 

In 1912 the Provincial Council of the Cape of Good Hope 
passed an ordinance making P. R. optional for Cape munici- 
palities. East London, a city of some 15,000 inhabitants, the 
fourth in size of the province, adopted it in 1923. 

§ 165. Denmark. Though the single transferable vote has 
had its chief application in various parts of the English- 
speaking world, its earliest use for public elections was in Den- 
mark. It was introduced there in 1855, as we have explained 
in Chapter IX,’* at the recommendation of Carl Christopher 
Georg Andrae, then Finance Minister, one of the original in- 
ventors of the system. It was applied the following year to 
the election of most of the members of the Rigsraad or federal 
parliament. The property qualifications were so exacting, 
however, that the total number of votes cast was small. Since 
1866 the system has been used in the indirect elections of the 
Upper House or Landsting, the electors being an electoral col- 
lege, chosen since 1915 by a party list system of P. R. 

Prior to 1915 there were certain defects in the technique 
of the single transferable vote as used in Denmark which dis- 
couraged the electors from simply marking their real wishes 
independently. The quota used was too large, and the ballots 


™ See § 121. 
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of the candidates lowest on the poll were not transferred. In 
order to avoid wasting some of their votes, therefore, it was 
necessary for the electors of each party to consult with each 
other and with the party leaders in advance and to divide 
their first-choice votes among just the right number of candi- 
dates, as they would have done if the vote had not been trans- 
ferable at all. It is only since 1915, therefore, that the system 
even in its limited application has been given a chance to 
demonstrate its merits fully. And because the voters are a 
small group of organized party representatives, the freedom 
of the single transferable vote has had no striking effects even 
since 1915. 

Though the application of the single transferable vote in 
Denmark has been too limited to be-of much value as an 
example to other countries, it has served to keep the possi- 
bility of a better system of elections before the Danish people, 
That its advantages have not been unappreciated is indicated 
by the partial extension of the principle to the direct elections 
of the Danish lower house or Folketing, as described in § 261. 

§ 166. Moravia. The only other place on the Continent 
of Europe where the principle of the single transferable vote 
appears to have been used, except in connection with party 
lists as explained in §§ 262-264, is in the province of Moravia 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The Moravian Diet 
consisted of 149 members. Thirty of them were elected by the 
large landed proprietors and 6 by the Chambers of Commerce 
of Brinn and Olmutz. Under the old majority system all of 
these members were elected by the Slavic voters, though in 
each case there was a strong German minority. In response 
to German protests the law was revised in November, 1905, to 
provide for the election of the 36 members in question by pro- 
portional representation with the single transferable vote in 
somewhat defective form.”® 


™ Choices were expressed in the usual way. A Droop quota (the one 
commonly used with the single transferable vote) was calculated from 
the total number of ballots cast, and no candidate was allowed to pass 
the quota. When all the ballots had been distributed to the first avail- 
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§ 167. Costa Rica. An election system similar to that 
used in Moravia, and like it giving undue representation to 
the largest party,®° has been used in Costa Rica for part of the 
members of its legislative and municipal councils ® since 1913. 
Costa Rica thus has the little-heralded distinction of being 
the first country in North America to use the proportional 
principle for any public election. The P. R. law was one of 
the practical results of a general reform movement inaugu- 
rated by President Don Ricardo Jiménez, who announced it 
as his intention to secure the adoption of “all the innovations 
which the judgment of other countries has succeeded in intro- 
ducing into their political institutions and which the good 
sense of Costa Rica would have no difficulty in accepting.®? 

A letter from the Costa Rican Department of Foreign 
Affairs, dated January 16, 1925, indicates that P. R. is still 
in force and says that “it is generally considered a useful 
system.” 

§ 168. In view of the record of actual accomplishment out- 
lined in this chapter it is no longer possible for any informed 
person to refer to proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote as a mere fad or an untried theory. Its wide 
acceptance in actual use and its advocacy by great leaders in 
all parts of the world seem to us convincing evidence that the 
problems of representation are everywhere essentially the same 
and that this system of election offers a promising solution. 


able choices on them, any places remaining vacant were filled by a 
second election on the majority principle. Thus ballots marked in the 
first election for a candidate who failed to get a quota were sure to be 
wasted, and the largest party was nearly sure to be over-represented. 
See the report of Richard Seymour in The English Blue Book, Miscel- 
laneous, No. 3, 1907. ; 

© The first count is carried out exactly as in Moravia, except that the 
simple (Hare) quota (see Appendix VI (1)) is used instead of the Droop 
quota. The remaining seats are all assigned to the first unelected 
members on the party list for which most votes have been cast. The 
official definition of a party list is any list of candidates voted for, in 
the same order and without additions or omissions, by one or more 
voters. 

*1 All the members in constituencies entitled to return three or more. 

"La Republique de Costa Rica, by Comte Maurice de Perigny 


(Paris, 1907). 


CONCLUSION 


§ 169. In concluding we shall sum up briefly the message 
of this book. 

The next step in the improvement of the mechanism of 
democracy in the United States is the adoption in reality of 
what, except in a few cities, we have had hitherto only in 
name, representative government. Except where we have the 
“manager plan of government’”—some three hundred and fifty 
cities—we do not let our representative bodies govern: we 
make them divide the power with an executive over whom 
they have no control. And except where we have proportional 
representation, we do not make our representative bodies, so 
called, truly representative. The combination of the two prin- 
ciples thus neglected, which gives true representative govern- 
ment, has been tried thus far in only seven of our cities, Ashta- 
bula, Boulder, Kalamazoo, Sacramento, West Hartford, Cleve- 
land, and Cincinnati, but their experience is convincing. The 
states, and in due time the nation, should take the same course. 

Great Britain, Canada, and certain other English-speak- 
ing countries which, like the United States, have not yet 
adopted proportional representation for national elections, 
differ from this country in one significant respect: though they 
have not yet made all their representative bodies truly repre- 
sentative, they do, for the most part, let them govern. One 
English-speaking country, the Irish Free State, has not only 
done this but has also adopted proportional representation for 
all its principal representative bodies. 

The most conspicuous reason why our legislative bodies 
—the national House, state legislatures, and ward-elected 
city councils—are not truly representative is that each 
member is elected by the wrong kind of quota. The quota 
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used is a sufficient number of people who live, or rather sleep, 
inside of a district or ward line. It ought to be a sufficient 
number who agree in wanting the same person as representa- 
tive. The former sort of quota, in other words the single- 
member district or ward system, results in a vast number of 
wasted votes, and therefore in injustice, sometimes to one or 
more minorities, sometimes to the majority. This waste and 
injustice are obvious from an examination of the election 
returns. 

A second reason why our legislative bodies are not truly 
representative is that the voters, instead of being allowed 
to express their will on the ballot adequately so that it can 
be carried out in the count no matter how the others may have 
voted, are restricted to a single preference. It is this restric- 
tion that has driven us to the holding of a preliminary or 
primary election before the final one. And it is this same 
restriction, in the primary itself, that has made it so ineffective 
in meeting the need for which it was instituted. Harmful 
everywhere, this restriction is especially harmful in the United 
States, where the wastefulness, favoritism, and other faults of 
government are largely due to the control of politics, through 
the control of nominations, by those self-seeking minority 
groups, the political machines. For the unrestricted or multi- 
choice ballot does more than any other one thing to free the 
mass of the voters from their helplessness. It gives them the 
means of acting together effectively, without elaborate pre- 
vious organization, either in controlling the machines or in 
combatting them. 

The first of these two fundamental changes, the selection 
of each member of a legislative body by a unanimous 
instead of a merely geographical quota, is made by every 
system of proportional representation. The second, allowing 
the voter to express his personal will on the ballot fully and 
freely and to have it made effective in the count so far as 
conditions permit, is carried out completely in only one system 
of P. R., the single transferable vote or Hare system. The 
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list systems used so widely in European countries, though far 
better than the voting systems that we still commonly use for 
representative bodies, all impose upon the voters more or less 
hampering restrictions in respect to the preferences he is 
allowed to express. Though adequate, therefore, to insure the 
election of the right number for each party, they are inade- 
quate to select the right persons. Either of these two leading 
types of proportional representation does justice to parties, but 
only the Hare system offers also the means for their control. 

The single transferable vote or Hare system of P. R. has 
now been used with great success under all sorts of conditions 
in hundreds of public elections. It actually gives the results, 
notably the beneficial reactions on voters and parties, that 
are claimed for it by its informed and reasonable advocates. 
Without the bother of primaries and without more political 
activity on the part of the average busy voter than can be 
reasonably expected of him, it makes the representative body 
a true reflection of the electorate. In connection with the 
“short ballot” it is the means by which the American people, 
now bound hand and foot by the unreasonable restrictions of 
outworn methods of elections, will eventually get the sort of 
government they want and deserve. 


APPENDIX I 
WHERE P. RB. IS USED 


(1) § 170. Communitizes Wuicu Have Apoptenp P. R. witn 
THE SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


(Still in force, according to recent information, except where 
otherwise noted) 


Date of 
United States? Adoption 
Ashtabula, Ohio—City Council ................. 1915 
(Voted to retain P. R., 1920) 
Boulder, Colorado—City Council ............... 1917 
(Voted to retain P. R., 1923 and 1925) 
Kalamazoo, Michigan—City Council ............ 1918 


(P. R. declared unconstitutional by Michi- 
gan Supreme Court, 1920) 
Sacramento, California—City Council ...... paces, 1920 
(P. R. declared unconstitutional by Califor- 
nia Supreme Court, 1922) 
West Hartford, Connecticut—Town Council (for 
NODIMClECCION uct nme. eine tee ee eee ay 1921 
(Prescribed for future elections, 1922. Use 
of P. R. forbidden by State Legislature, 


1923) 

Cleveland, Ohio—City Council ...............-- 1921 
(Voted to retain P. R., 1925) 

Cincinnati, Ohio—City Council ................ 1924 


1P. R. has been used in this country only in connection with the city 
manager plan of government. 
275 
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Canada 
Alberta 2—Optional for municipal elections...... 1916 
Calgary tices «08h woe eee ee arene 1916 
Eidmontoninig score sists nace DE cee Saeaeees 1922 
Provincial Legislature—Members from Calgary 
and) Edmonton. foat acceded San oe oe 1924 
British Columbia —Optional for Municipal Elec- 
PODS o6 are sein ee Ue ee eT ee ial eooe oye aie 1917 
INGISOMi i s.0 6 che, ciceiee ete song eR Ae a 1917 
(Abolished by act of Council, 1919) 
Bort OG UI re crc csic 5 aie colvahe nin eee aie = es < 1917 
(Abolished by act of Council, 1921) 
New W.estaninster stance. wteretttadina a sc aama.s 1917 
(Abolished by act of Council, 1919) 
Missi0tisorcct ios cts Ghekc se cote cae eta a 1917 
(Abolished by act of Council, 1921) 
VW Gate VanCOUVer co cusccls wean anak a ose ets 1917 
SOUCY ANCOW VEL ae facts cee cheers ot oo cere ian ae 1918 
WANCOUV ED Sorc ote sic ents line <utte ashes tie eae staes 1920 
(Abolished by popular vote, 1923) 
VACLOPIG ae tio ca met ous yw icar eit hice canter ete aes oes 1920 


(Abolished by popular vote, 1921) 
Saskatchewan ?—Optional for municipal elections. 1920 
TROGIN A er Oh Gah tctoninabeutond acta kas Oe ae oa 1920 
(Voted to retain P. R., 1923) 
(Abolished by popular vote, 1926) 


Saskatoon i cesvcc ck en eels cre tual ete eee 1920 
(Voted to retain P. R., 1923) 

Moose Jaws. esac. matonn omcle.< cece eas s 1920 
(Abolished by popular vote, 1925) 

North Battleford: (2295 ea es eee 1920 


(Abolished by popular vote, 1924) 


* The optional P. R. acts of Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskatche- 
wan provide for the adoption of proportional representation for all 
elected bodies, i.e., city councils, school boards, hospital boards, ete., and 
of preferential voting (the “alternative vote” described in Appendix X 
(2)) for the election of the mayor. 
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Canada—C ontinued. 


Manitoba 
Provincial Legislature—Winnipeg Members.... 1920 
Winnipeg—Council and School Trustees?...... 1920 
Ue AMER a OOUNCN Ee 5 cas os S542 ose eRciwiee a6 1923 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
House of Commons—Eleven University Members. 1918 
(Since the establishment of the Irish Free 
State, only nine members, as the two 
members for Dublin University no longer 


sit in the British House.) 
England 
Insurance Committees (Public bodies created 
by the National Health Insurance Act)...... 1911 
National Assembly of the Church of England 
House ot Lawiyy. 36824. Vases. Ses 1919 
House. of Clergy tree earch, O08, Shenae ee 1921 
Scotland 
Education Authorities (school boards*)....... 1918 


Ireland 
Irish House (under Government of Ireland 


Amendment Act, 1914)—for 31 members.... 1914 
Irish Senate (under Government of Ireland 


Amendment Act, 1914)—for all members.... 1914 
(This Act was never put into operation) 
Sligo, Ireland—City Council ...............6- 1918 
Local Elections (Local Government (Ireland) 
Act, 1919) 


(1) All county councils 

(2) All city and town councils 

(3) All rural district councils 

(4) All Boards of Guardians............. 1919 

(Abandoned for local elections by Northern 
Ireland in 1922) 


* Mayor elected by the alternative vote. ; 

* Adopted the city manager plan at the same time. 

*There are parish School Management Committees, under the Edu- 
cation Authorities, which are not elected by P. R. 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland—Continued. 
Parliaments of Northern and Southern Ireland 
Both houses (under Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920) jeotous cs acd bite lian Metealan ere ents 1920 


Irish Free State 
Provisional Parliament (under Irish Free State 


(Agreement) Act, 1922) ........c.c+eeaceee 1922 
Dail Eireann (Chamber of Deputies) (under Free 

State Constitution) «> -tens seo eolee ee oe 1922 
Seanad Eireann (Senate) (under Free State Con- 

BtititiON) Mi: ons kst ees te eerie eee ce ... 1922 


Local elections continued under P. R. as in 1919. 


Commonwealth of Australia 
Tasmania 
House of Assembly (lower house)—members 
from Hobart and Launceston only.......... 1896 
(Abolished 1901) 
Senators and Representatives in Commonwealth 


Parliament (P. R. used once, in 1901)....... 1896 
(Abolished 1901) 
House of Assembly—all members ............. 1907 
New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly (lower house)........... 1918 
New Zealand 
Legislative Council. cnctssiie ret wine ohio see ee 1914 
(Never put into operation) 
Optional for municipal councils ...........:.... 1914 
Christchurch-—Comneil: 0... noes ase nee eae 1917 
(Abandoned 1919, re-adopted 1920) 
Westport—Coumell ane oe lets eee 1921 or earlier 
Runanga—Counell <..4s. cas cette aces on 1921 or earlier 


Union of South Africa 
Senate (elected first time by both houses of colonial 
parliaments, thereafter by House of Assembly 
and provincial Councils). aan. evr ee ee eee 1909 
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Executive committees of provincial councils...... 1909 
Transvaal 
Pretoria and Johannesburg—City Councils..... 1909 
(Abolished 1912) 
All municipalities—Councils .........esecee0. 1914 
(Abolished 1918) 
Cape of Good Hope 
Optional for municipal councils .............. 1912 
East London—City Council ................ 1923 
India 
3 Members of Legislative Assembly of India from 
European constituency of Bengal .......... 1919 
4 Members of Council of State for India from non- 
Mohammedan constituency of Madras ...... 1919 
4 Members of Legislative Council of Bengal from 
European constituency of Bengal ............ 1919 
Committee on Public Accounts of the national and 
of each provincial legislature .............. 1919 
Malta 
Senate (popularly elected members) ............ 1921 
ES CRIS 0s A BERTI Vie gs ad wand wip vb nid. gapsa pie adit Mog ees 1921 
Denmark 


Rigsraad (Federal Council of Denmark, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Lauenburg)—29 members elected 
by electoral colleges, 26° elected directly .... 1855 
(Stayed in effect till the Rigsraad was reor- 
ganized in 1863) 
Landsting (upper house of Denmark proper and 
Schleswig)—some members, elected by elec- 
TOTAL COMCUCS Es a5! cy 5G os was nay eae deans od 1863 
(Stayed in effect till the Landsting was reor- 
ganized in 1866) 


*This number we get from a high authority, Mr. F. Zeuthen of the 
Danish Department of the Interior. Another high authority gives the 


number as 25. 
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Denmark —Continued. 
Joint financial committees of the two houses’ .. 1863 
Landsting (upper house of Denmark proper)—54 
out of 66 members, elected by electoral col- 


legeSs <chimess s03 sa keine se ae ey Pee ee 1866 
Landsting (upper house of Denmark proper)—all 
members, elected by electoral colleges ...... 1915 
Moravia 
36 Members of Diet (imperfect system) ........ 1905 


(Moravia is now a part of Czecho-Slovakia 
and as such uses a list system of P. R.) 


Costa Rica 
Legislature (imperfect system) ................ 1913 
Municipal councils (imperfect system) .......... 1913 
(In both cases P. R. is applied only in con- 
stituencies returning three or more mem- 
bers) 


(2) § 171. Com™munitizks Wuicu Have Apoptep List 
Systems or P. R. 


This list has been compiled with great care after consultation 
with high authorities and official sources. Yet it is prob- 
ably incomplete. In a few cases, also, the date of adop- 
tion given may not be as early as it should be. Except 
where otherwise noted P. R. is still in force according to 
the latest information available to us. 


Argentina 

Province of Buenos Aires 
Provincial: 6lectiGtis: cc. ascnas <sexas el ten ote: 1873 
Municipal electhians (A....<- «xt. ss ich Seen 1873 

Province of Mendoza 
Provincial, Legislature Ja.<eecrs ss 2c cutee te 1895 
Electors who choose Governor and Vice-Governor 1895 
Municipal ‘councila 358 es fc oo oe 1895 


*We do not know how long this provision stayed in effect. 
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Jugo-Slavia 
eral elections 311 SPD go scispagos faysis bsnche dave eee 1888 
Serbian Skupschtina (Parliament) .............. 1899 
National Constituent Assembly ................ 1920 
INATONALMASSONI DIY 44, oy )ctosrosll lore wad sctiit hen duane 1921 
Switzerland 
Cantonal Councils as follows: 
Solothurn (by Constitutional provision) ....... 1887 
(Put into effect by law 1895) 
EEO OMNES Nt ets io 6 base's gh phen ebb Sie s «bok os 1891 


(Now uses P. R. also for executive council, 
cantonal court, and legislative and execu- 
tive authorities of all municipalities) 


INCUCORLCI PL ctw toe eter eres ce ets s 1891 
(Made permanent in 1894) 
CenGU AM ee sie ae eat a rece tae ee 1892 
Le Ca ae Lael sit PE ATS Relea hil pe caine, Otani Aa doe 1894 
Lag RR tng Ree ee en mm. SS 1905 
SLE a ic]. apathy eten tae ies seater oleae cu Seat alinen 1906 
BOOT IAG WO Te feign gE a Vie gts cid eedhicvuis. tse 1909 
ay A et IN Ae eae Ne acini of). 08 Ss, aus 1911 
TALOTE tetris Pos, oe.k 6 ass piety + slevacaleite aieiaere a 9.0 + 1916 
SORE CK OUT CY Otsu ads no tinh a2 esi tia ki aie 9 64 1919 
SU DUT CUM E ocomeresaed + chicicnse dees teers ar ats 1919 
MR IMIS My or ots 50 cet WEG gee eee 6 ba ela he suse meee 5 1920 
RATS ceca Gre cen See ones se othe oe 1920 
UE OU Ee tic ine peck ates tate oe 8 8 eee er eee ah ace si 1920 
CPUC wae gieie tos eats te ois Scart EO Res ik wrens axeie Ei 1921 
PPIDOUL Eteach ets t ccs + ke hace Suess ee se 1921 
Many municipal councils and other bodies ...... 1891 
—onward 
National Council (lower house of federal parlia- 
PRENU Me tes cae wee tte keiict tse en wiry ss enarns 1918 
Norway 


Optional for local governments ..............+. 1896 
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Norway—Continued. 


Made general for local governments ........... 1919 
Storting (parliament of single house) .......... 1920 
Belgium 
Parliament—Chamber of Deputies and 93 members 
Olt Senate? 65.5 bo~ cae a eon alata ae ieee 1899 
Parliament (both houses) (under Constitution of 
1920): sc stole Based are cape alle 1920 
Provincial councils (under Constitution of 1920) .. 1920 
Germany ° 
Industrial (Courts .(optional) 9 250! . ws «sis<s mane 1901 
Commercial Courts (obligatory) ..............- 1904 


(The Industrial and Commercial Courts 
were composed of representatives of em- 
ployers and employees) 
Hamburg—152 out of 160 members of Biirger- 
schaft (state legislature) .................. 1906 
Wirtemberg 
23 out of 92 members of Diet (legislature). 1906 
Unpaid members of communal (district) 


COURCIIS "Sr cchs ah Micle's a sinh ieee eee 1906 
Citizens’ Committees in communities of 
more than 18,000 inhabitants ........... 1906 
Oldenburg—Optional for communal councils .... 1907 
Bavaria—Communal councils ................. 1908 
Magistrate's COUnCIIS con nickels sea 5 oo ere 1908 
Workmen’s committees and safety inspectors for 
miners ( ODWONAL nas 6 tab aeea che ee eee oe 1909 
Workmen’s committees for certain private and mu- 
DICipal -WOPKB g.1.< = aie a ntast eine, 6 eae a eres 1909 
Baden—Communal and town councillors in all dis- 
tricts of over 2,000 inhabitants ............ 1910 
Most insurance bodies (for representatives of em- 
ployers and insured) v.. <0 5545 ee eee eee 1911 


*Some of the elections in Germany for which P. R. was adopted prior 
to 1918 may have been discontinued. The use of P. R. for public repre- 
sentative bodies of all kinds is now general throughout the country. 
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Germany—Continued. 
Constituent Assembly”: Sensei. em S aiactvoe kk 
FUSICHOGHE Te Acs oe. chs SR BSNaA  LRREIIA I, | hin lde 
State legislatures and local governments.......... 
Finland 
Landtag (parliament of one chamber) (under 
Consistution Of 2006) ... 2258.0. eee eee. 
Eduskunta (parliament of one chamber) (under 
Constitution of 1919) . S94 8.21.4 ee. 
Presidential Biectors .22../c ieee. PPS. AES 


Denmark 

Local government elections ..............4.. — 

Parliament 
Electors for Landsting (upper house).......... 
Folketing (lower house)—for 24 members. (The 
rest of the members were elected under rules 
which combined the majority system in single- 
member districts with adjustments intended 
to give a general proportional result)........ 
Folketing (lower house)—for all members ex- 
cept one from the Faroé Islands ........... 


Cuba 
National, provincial, and municipal legislatures. . . 


Sweden 

Riksdag (Parliament)—both houses (lower house 
elected directly, upper house indirectly)..... 
(Since 1920 single transferable vote in im- 
perfect form has been used within each 

list) 
Committees selected by Riksdag ................ 
Provincialicounela By aes os I eee 
Local government elections .............e0+-+05 


Austria 
Vorarlberg, Tyrol—Councils of municipalities of 
OVET a2 O00 Fst Chev te tate c etiiats u eweaictes baldta. 


1909 
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Austria—Continued. 
Under Provisional Constitution 
Provisional National Assembly 
State councils 
Munrcipal eounens! 205. a2... 2 ees ee eke ee 
Constituent Assemblyia.~ a:c -&~ « Semcueeeeme tee 
Under Constitution of 1920 
Parliament—Nationalrat (lower house), chosen 


by direct: vote of people vei <2. ose en cue 
Bundesrat (upper house), chosen by State 
GSNta gain «oc eters so ateake sa claire, ame anne 
State Landtags (Gowneils) 9... soci. ewes a 
Municipal councils co 25435 ..0<eesv en as eee 
Administrative committees of municipal councils 
Bulgaria 
Departmental councila),. orcns jonsicis cee aeteew oe 
Municipal councils of urban communes ......... 
Sobranje (Parliament)—Members from two De- 
DATUMONLES a 88a tine toa ckle hisinn smo Bpebendieeant areca 
Sobranje—alhmembers,’.c.ci < nies ecu seni « eae 
Allenunicipal elections 2.2 ot sant ous. cana wate as 
Uruguay 
Parliament (lower house)—defective system..... 


(P. R. continued under Constitution of 1919) 
Portugal 
Parliament—members from Lisbon and Oporto... . 
Italy 
Trent, municipal council 
Chamber:ofeDeputies: .aascs cscs 5. loc sateen 
(Abolished in 1924 for the hybrid system 
described in § 237, footnote 9) 


eee ere eee eee eres eee eeee 


Iceland 
Althing (Parliament)—part of membership ...... 
Russia 
Constituent Assembly (under Kerensky) 
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The Netherlands ” 
States-General (Parliament)—Second Chamber... 1917 
Provincia! Councils G07 96) weve pets enti, £9 1917 
Local government elections ..../..............4. 1917 
States-General—First Chamber ................ 1923 


(Elected by provincial councils—list system 
with single transferable vote within each 


list) 
Roumania 
Chamberiols Depitties thet ee co Riots os ot ae 1918 
County and communal elections ................ 1918 


Armenia (the part not subject to Turkey) 
Parliament, applied informally under the pro- 
WIEMONAL WOVCTNIMENG .. cme 5 oso ores ecole crs sie 1918 
Local elections—as above ............-20cee00: 1918 
(In 1920, when Armenia became a part of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, it 
adopted the soviet system of representa- 


tion.) 
Poland 
National Constituent Assembly ................ 1919 
Parliament (both houses, Senate and Sejm)...... 1921 
Luxemburg 
(Hanmer Of MICDULICE . ocda usin sound sneseece tte 1919 


Local government elections (optional in areas with 
less than 3,000 inhabitants, required in others) 1919 
Hungary 
National (Constituent) Assembly ............... 1919 
(Elections ordered under the Karolyi Gov- 
ernment but never carried out because of 
the rise of the Communist dictatorship 
under Bela Kun) 
Budapest—municipal elections ................- 1920 


° The Constitution of 1923 makes mandatory the election of the 
Chamber “‘on the basis of the representation of minorities.” 
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Hungary —Continued. 
Parliament—members from Budapest and suburbs 1922 
(By ministerial decree for one election) 
Parliament—members from cities electing more 
than one representative and members from the 


nation at large ..... + sicuvanay ste Deeapees 1925 
Danzig 
PopularsAssembly* actosns siaeiww. a seitawneeees 1920 


Czecho-Slovakia 
Parliament (both houses—Chamber of Deputies 
ATIC PICASA stews ee er cme erere a veneers a sarees 1920 
Committee of Twenty-four elected by Parliarnent 
to act for it during periods of adjournment.... 1920 


Georgian Republic 
IN@tronal” ASsem DL sot eat diad sate one ean ae 1920 
Local government.elections ......2 2.5 -.<,56 «:+- 1920 
(Since Georgia became a part of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics, it has used 
the soviet system of representation.) 


Esthonia 
Constituent Assembly. 4:2. acnwee eeedtas Boas 1919 
legislative Assembly: .,>..\-.-s8 cisen Siesnete mone a are 1920 
Saar Valley 
DistriethyAdvisory ;Counciln<...n40 donee ee mame: 1920 
Municipal councils and local assemblies ......... 1920 
Lithuania 
Constituents Assemblyny av. saeies a teeta ee Oe 1920 
Diet Ate t REG DOS ee AE EE 1923 
Latvia 
Constituent ABsemblym co. c. t char oe cee 1920 
TTB Ges a's: 55 sas eon eye ORNs ate nenes Cn eee ee eee ae 1922 


San Marino 
Parla ngenit os y.3.5,8 eombincae eaiae  e a e ee 1920 
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Far Eastern Republic (the Siberian republic with its 
capital at Chita) 
PP OPUIMPOASSEIODIVE shies sce + 24-6 .« <a oe eRe 1921 
(At present a part of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, not using P. R.) 

Liechtenstein 

DNC hatin oa his sr soe, s ROO See ah ees. 1921 
(France—The French electoral law of 1919 is often erron- 
eously referred to as P. R. It does have certain features in 
common with proportional list systems, but its principal effects 
are those of the block vote. See § 250.) 


(3) § 172. Some Private OrGANIZATIONS WHIcH Have 
ApDoptTeD P. R. wITH THE SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


(This list is not complete. Some of the organizations listed 
may have discontinued the use of P. R. without our knowl- 
edge.) 

UNITED STATES 

Alumni Associations 


University of Minnesota Alumni Association. 

Smith College Alumnz Association. 

(Amherst College Alumni Association uses the single trans- 
ferable vote as a majority system in the election of 
alumni trustees of the college one at a time.) 

Chambers of Commerce, etc. 

Bartlesville, Okla., Chamber of Commerce. 

Brockton, Mass., Chamber of Commerce. 

Hamilton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce. 

West Hartford, Conn., Chamber of Commerce. 

Raritan Terminal and Waterways Association, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

City Clubs 

City Club of New York City. 

City Club of Philadelphia. 

Women’s City Club of Philadelphia. 

City Club of Toledo. 
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Civic Agencies 
Governmental Research Conference of the United States 
and Canada. 
Clubs (in addition to those listed elsewhere) 
Civic Club of New York City. 
College Club of Philadelphia. 
Lions Club of Wichita, Kansas. 
Savin Hill Yacht Club, Boston. 
Girls’ City Club of the Eastern Pennsylvania League of 
Girls’ Clubs, Philadelphia. 


Codperative Societies 
Consumers’ Codperative Services, Inc., New York City. 
Coéperative Society of Oneonta, New York. 
People’s Codperative Store, Fairhope, Ala. 


Forums 
People’s Forum, Providence, R. I. 
The Philadelphia Young Democracy. 


Fraternal Organizations 
The Steuben Society of America. 


Labor Unions 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Eastern Conference of Teachers’ Unions. 
Teachers’ Union of New York City. 
Associated Teachers’ Union of New York City. 
Office Workers’ Union of New York City. 
Press Writers’ Union of New York City. 


Leagues of Women Voters 
Indiana League of Woinen Voters. 
Iowa League of Women Voters. 
St. Louis League of Women Voters. 
Delaware County (Pa.) League of Women Voters. 


Periodicals 


Intelligencer Associates, publishers of The Friends Intelli- 
gencer, Philadelphia. | 
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Political Parties 
Socialist Party of California, for state committee and dele- 
gates to national convention. 
New York State Labor Party. 
Professional Organizations 
Optical Society of America. 
Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The New Society of Artists, New York City, for election of 
new members. 
Propagandist Organizations 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Section for the United States. 
Coéperative League of America. 
Social Democratic League, New York City. 
Free Trade League, Boston. 
Tax Reform Association of Rhode Island. 
Graduates League of Justice, Providence, R. I. 
Religious Organizations 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
People’s Church of Cincinnati. 
Single Tax Communities *° 
Arden, Del. 
Tahanto, Harvard, Mass. 
Halidon, Westbrook, Maine. 
Shakerton, Ayer, Mass. 
Social Workers’ Organizations 
Family Division of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Social Workers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers. 
Philadelphia Intake Committee. 
Students’ Organizations 
Mt. Holyoke College Community, for all representative 
bodies. 


These communities are organized under deeds of trust. They are 
‘not incorporated municipalities. 
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Students’ Organizations —Continued. 

Barnard College, for students’ Legislative Assembly. 

Haverford College, for Student Council. 

Antioch College Community (students and faculty), for 
Community Council. 

Some classes at the University of Chicago. 

Knox College Women’s League. 

Social League of the School of Commerce and Sociology, 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati. 

Clark College Liberal Club. 

Teachers’ Organizations 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, for Committees 
on Legislation and Resolutions and delegates to Na- 
tional Education Association conventions. 

Philadelphia Branch of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, for delegates to state conventions. 

Public School Teachers of Philadelphia, for Public School 
Council (most divisions elect one member only, but all 
use the single transferable vote). 

Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

Special Teachers’ Division of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association. 

Faculty of the South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 

Staff of the Carson College for Orphan Girls, Flourtown, Pa. 

(Teachers’ Unions are listed under Labor Unions.) 


CANADA 


Canadian Council of Technical Agriculturists. 

Civil Service Federation of Canada. 

Fifth Sunday Meeting Association, Montreal. 

Hamilton [Street] Railwaymen’s Union. 

Langley Mill and Aldercar Association. 

Ontario Provincial Council of Carpenters. 

Ottawa Branch of the Canadian Civil Service Association. 
Rotary Club, Ottawa. 
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St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Ottawa. 
Theosophical Society of Canada. 
Toronto District Labor Council. 
Toronto [Street] Railwaymen’s Union. 
Trades and Labor Council, Toronto. 
United Farmers of Alberta. 


GreaT BrITAIN 


Bourneville, Works Council. 

British Medical Association. 

Church of England (see Appendix I (1)). 

Independent Labor Party. 

Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., Port Sunlight, Workers’ Com- 
mittee. 

Messrs. Rowntree & Company, Ltd., York, Profit Sharing 
Committee. 

National Council of Women. 

National Union of Clerks. 

National Union of Teachers. 

National Union of Women Teachers. 

Royal Arsenal (Woolwich) Codperative Society. 


APPENDIX II 


QUOTATIONS ON P. R. AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 
REPRESENTATION 


§ 173. Ces principes de représentation totale, égale, et vraie 
sont le fondement de tout droit public et l’unique sauvegarde 
du genre humain. 

—MuraBkEAv, in the Assembly of Provence, January 30, 1789. 


...In a representative body actually deliberating, the 
minority must of course be overruled; and in an equal democ- 
racy (since the opinions of the constituents, when they insist 
on them, determine those of the representative body), the 
majority of the people, through their representatives, will 
outvote and prevail over the minority and their representa- 
tives. But does it follow that the minority should have no 
representatives at all? Because the majority ought to prevail 
over the minority, must the majority have all the votes, the 
minority none? Is it necessary that the minority should not 
even be heard? Nothing but habit and old association can 
reconcile any reasonable being to the needless injustice. In a 
really equal democracy, every or any section would be repre- 
sented, not disproportionately, but proportionately. A ma- 
jority of the electors would always have a majority of the rep- 
resentatives, but a minority of the electors would always have 
a minority of the representatives. Man for man, they would 
be as fully represented as the majority. .. . 

Such and so numerous are these [“the perfect feasibility 
of the scheme, and its transcendent advantages’’], that, in my 
conviction, they place Mr. Hare’s plan among the very greatest 
improvements yet made in the theory and practice of govern- 
THEN ee 
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Of all modes in which a national representation can pos- 
sibly be constituted, this one affords the best security for the 
intellectual qualifications desirable in the representatives. . 

An arrangement better adapted to keep popular opinion 
within reason and justice, and to guard it from the various 
deteriorating influences which assail the weak side of democ- 
racy, could scarcely by human ingenuity be devised. A demo- 
cratic people would in this way be provided with what in any 
other way it would almost certainly miss—leaders of a higher 
grade of intellect and character than itself. Modern democ- 
racy would have its occasional Pericles, and its habitual group 
of superior and guiding minds... . 

—Joun Sruart Miz in Chapter VII of Considerations on 

Representative Government, London, 1861. 


My complaint is that the electors are not represented. The 
representation which they seem to have, and which we have 
been quarreling about the extension of, is a most imperfect 
and insufficient representation. ... 

But the local majorities, are they truly represented? In a 
certain rough way they are. They have a member or members 
who are on the same side with themselves in party politics; 
if they are Conservatives, they have a professed Conservative; 
if Liberals, a professed Liberal. This is something; it is a 
great deal, even; but is it everything? Is it of no consequence 
to an elector who it is that sits in Parliament as his repre- 
sentative, if only he does not sit on the wrong side of the 
House? Sir, we need more than this. We all desire not only 
that there should be a sufficient number of Conservatives or 
of Liberals in the House, but that these should, as far as pos- 
sible, be the best men of their respective parties; and the 
elector, for himself, desires to be represented by the man who 
has most of his confidence in all things, and not merely on 
the single point of fidelity to a party. Now, this is so entirely 
unattainable under the present system, that it seems like a 
dream even to think of it.... 
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How many electors are there, I wonder, in the United King- 
dom, who are represented by the person whom, if they had a 
free choice, they would have themselves selected to represent 
them? ... 

Now I fully admit that the interests and feelings of localities 
ought to be represented: and I add that they always will be 
represented; because those interests and feelings exist in the 
minds of the electors; and as the plan I propose has no effect 
but to give the freest and fullest play to the individual elec- 
tor’s own preferences, his local preferences are certain to exer- 
cise their proper amount of influence. .. . 

We require a House of Commons which shall be a fitting 
representative of all the feelings of the people, and not merely 
of their party feelings. We want all the sincere opinions and 
public purposes which are shared by a reasonable number of 
electors to be fairly represented here; and not only_ their 
opinions, but that they should be able to give effect by their 
vote to their confidence in particular men... . 

What is the principle of democracy? Is it not that every- 
body should be represented, and that everybody should be 
represented equally? Am I represented by a member against 
whom I have voted, and am ready to vote again? .. . 

Thus the present system is no more just to majorities than 
to minorities. It gives no guarantee that it is really the ma- 
jority that preponderates. A minority of the nation, if it be 
@ majority in the prevailing party, may outnumber and prevail 
over a real majority in the nation. Majorities are never sure 
of outnumbering minorities, unless every elector is counted 
—unless every man’s vote is as effective as any other man’s in 
returning a representative. No system but that which I am 
submitting to the House effects this, because it is the only 
system under which every vote tells, and every constituency 
is unanimous... . 

It would be a healing, a reconciling measure; softening all 
political transitions; securing that every opinion, instead of 
conquering or being conquered by starts and shocks, and pass- 
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ing suddenly from having no power at all in Parliament to 
having too much, or the contrary, should wax or wane in 
political power in exact proportion to its growth or decline in 
the general mind of the country. . . . Without some plan of 
the kind it is impossible to have a representative system 
really adequate to the exigencies of modern society... . At 
present, political power is passing, or is supposed to be in 
danger of passing, to the side of the most numerous and poorest 
class. Against this class-predominance, as against all other 
class-predominance, the personal representation of every voter, 
and therefore the full representation of every minority is the 
most valuable of all protections. Those who are anxious for 
safeguards against the evils they expect from democracy 
should not neglect the safeguard which is to be found in the 
principles of democracy itself. It is not only the best safe- 
guard but the surest and most lasting: because it combats the 
evils and dangers of false democracy by means of the true. 
—JoHN Stuart Miu, speech in the House of Commons, May 
29, 1867, advocating proportional representation with the 
single transferable vote. 


I saw in this great practical and philosophical idea, the 
greatest improvement of which the system of representative 
government is susceptible; an improvement which, in the 
most felicitous manner, exactly meets and cures the grand, 
and what before seemed the inherent, defect of the representa- 
tive system; that of giving to a numerical majority all power, 
instead of only a power proportional to its numbers, and en- 
abling the strongest party to exclude all weaker parties from 
making their opinions heard in the assembly of the nation, 
except through such opportunity as may be given to them by 
the accidentally unequal distribution of opinions in different 
localities. To these great evils nothing more than very im- 
perfect palliatives had seemed possible; but Mr. Hare’s system 
affords a radical cure. This great discovery, for it is no less, 
in the political art, inspired me, as I believe it has inspired 
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all thoughtful persons who have adopted it, with new and 
more sanguine hopes respecting the prospects of human so- 
ciety; by freeing the form of political institutions towards 
which the whole civilized world is manifestly and irresistibly 
tending, from the chief part of what seemed to qualify, or 
render doubtful, its ultimate benefits. Minorities, so long as 
they remain minorities, are, and ought to be, outvoted; but 
under arrangements which enable any assemblage of voters, 
amounting to a certain number, to place in the legislature a 
representative of its own choice, minorities cannot be sup- 
pressed. Independent opinions will force their way into the 
council of the nation and make themselves heard there, a thing 
which often cannot happen in the existing forms of representa- 
tive democracy; and the legislature, instead of being weeded 
of individual peculiarities and entirely made up of men who 
simply represent the creed of great political or religious parties, 
will comprise a large proportion of the most eminent indi- 
vidual minds in the country, placed there, without reference 
to party, by voters who appreciate their individual eminence. 
I can understand that persons, otherwise intelligent, should, 
for want of sufficient examination, be repelled from Mr. Hare’s 
plan by what they think the complex nature of its machinery. 
But any one who does not feel the want which the scheme is 
intended to supply; any one who throws it over as a mere 
theoretical subtlety or crotchet, tending to no valuable pur- 
pose, and unworthy of the attention of practical men, may be 
pronounced an incompetent statesman, unequal to the politics 
of the future. 


—Joun Stuart Muu, Autobiography, 1875. 


When I was first elected to Congress, in the fall of 1862, the 
State of Ohio had a clear Republican majority of about 25,000; 
but, by the adjustment and distribution of political power in 
the state, there were 14 Democratic representatives upon this 
floor, and only 5 Republicans. The state that cast a majority 
of nearly 25,000 Republican votes was represented in the 
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proportion of one Republican and three Democrats. In the 
next Congress there was no great political change in the popu- 
lar vote of Ohio—a change of only 20,000—but the result was 
that seventeen Republican members were sent here from Ohio 
and only two Democrats. We find that only so small a change 
as 20,000 changed their representatives in Congress from four- 
teen Democrats and five Republicans, to seventeen Repub- 
licans and two Democrats. Now, no man, whatever his poli- 
tics, can justly defend a system that may in theory, and fre- 
quently does in practice, produce such results as these. 
—James A. GarFIELD, House of Representatives, 1870. 


I venture to address you then on my own responsibility, 
and I would plead in justification the very large number of 
M. P.’s (190 or more) who have become members of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society, and have thus expressed 
their approval of its principle, and my own professed and 
now long-rooted sense of its national importance. My appre- 
ciation of the principle of Proportional Representation is 
more than thirty years old, and dates before the recognition 
of it in the Reform Bill of 1853 brought in by Lord [John] 
Russell when your colleague in the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen; 
although I must confess that at that time my apprehension 
of it was imperfect. I was, however, thus early strongly con- 
vinced of the injury done to our national life by the deleterious 
training more or less undergone by every one who is drawn 
into the political world, and by the loss of men who are shut 
out of it as refusing to submit to this training. There are men 
who cannot serve the State just as there are men who cannot 
serve the Church because they cannot subscribe, except in a 
non-natural sense, to all the articles imposed on those ad- 
mitted to service. Many persons must have many ways of 
regarding the same subject; but the vice, which I have thus 
briefly indicated, seems to me the spring of the evils of our 
political system. We deny ourselves some of the richest ele- 
ments of national life. Parliament is not a distillation of the 
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best wisdom of the commonwealth. It is derived I will not say 
from contaminated but from imperfect sources. I may remind 
you that you yourself have been witness to the decline in the 
standard of parliamentary life during the last thirty years, 
and we must look to other communities of English origin, to 
our colonies whether attached or detached from us, for the 
fuller outcome of what is yet in germ among ourselves. There 
you will find the public good become the spoil of professional 
politicians, against whose domination the better sort struggle 
again and again to set themselves free, but struggle is vain. It 
was, I suppose, under the influence of some such views as 
these of democratic development that Mr. Mill hailed with 
enthusiasm the revelation of the true principle of representa- 
tion. It gave him, he said, a new hope. 

—Lronarp H. Courtney (afterwards Lord Courtney of Pen- 
with), in a letter to W. E. Gladstone, Prime Minister, No- 
vember 8, 1884, in support of the incorporation of propor- 
tional representation in the Redistribution Bill. 


There is a section, an important section of Socialist opinion 
in the country, and it is quite right that they should find voice 
in the House of Commons if their numbers in the country 
render that desirable. We cannot, we do not, lose by having 
Socialist members in the House of Commons if there are many 
Socialists in the country. We do not lose, we gain by it. 

* * * 

Everybody who has watched the actual course of a con- 
tested election in a constituency where parties were fairly 
evenly balanced, knows perfectly well the monstrous power 
which is given to a very small minority to exact a pledge from 
the candidate, not that he should support this or that great 
policy, but that he should help their small and particular 
interest. I know nothing which is more corrupting, both to 
the electors or to the elected, than that process; and although 
I have fully seen the difficulties which attach to what is com- 
monly known as minority representation, it surely is an 
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extraordinary criticism upon our existing system that, while 
a small handful of interested people can turn an election one 
way or the other on their own personal issue, huge minorities, 
like the minority of the Unionists in Scotland, are utterly and 
grossly unrepresented. We give every privilege to the little 
knot of people in the individual constituencies; we ignore the 
great mass who under our existing system find no representa- 
tion at all comparable either to their numerical strength or to 
their public spirit, or to any other quality which makes them 
useful, able and independent citizens. — 
—ARrTHUuR J. BALFour (now Earl Balfour) before the Scottish 
Conservative Club, Glasgow, October 22 and October 5, 1910. 


One of my strong reasons for approving of some form of 
proportional representation is that in constituencies where the 
parties are evenly balanced small, persistent, and selfish 
interests have now too much power. That power will be taken 
away from them, or largely taken away from them, by the 
system of proportional representation. What is the experi- 
ence of each one of us who has either taken part himself or 
has had an opportunity of observing what goes on in a con- 
stituency in a hotly contested election when parties are evenly 
divided and when the managers on each side know not what 
the issue is to be? Is it not our universal experience that this 
little section or that little section, this particular group of 
faddists, or that particular group of faddists, come up to each 
candidate in turn and practically sell the promise of their 
vote? They are not Whigs or Tories, Unionists or Radicals; 
they are representatives of this or that trifling interest, trifling 
compared with the magnitude of the issues at stake. 
—Artruur J. Batrour (now Earl Balfour), House of Com- 

mons, January 30, 1918. 


Proportional representation has also had another happy 
effect on the organization of Belgian political parties. Whereas 
the majority system had made each of the parties the party 
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of certain sections of the country, P. R. made all the parties 
truly national. In Belgium political opinions are very unevenly 
distributed among the different sections of the country. The 
Conservatives so predominate in the Flemish provinces that 
in the year 1900 there was no longer a single deputy of the Left 
[Liberal or Socialist] elected by any Flemish constituency. 
Likewise the Conservatives found their principal strength in 
the rural districts and the agricultural towns, while the Liberals 
and the Socialists got most of their votes in the great cities 
and industrial districts. Thus the Right in Parliament took 
on the appearance of a party almost exclusively Flemish and 
rural while the Left seemed to represent especially the Walloon 
provinces and the great urban and industrial centers. Thus 
also the struggles between the parties were in danger of being 
complicated and made more grave through the opposition of 
economic classes and quarrels of race and language. P. R. 
changed all that; it gave deputies and senators to the Catholic 
Conservatives of the great cities and the Walloon provinces 
as well as to the Liberals and Socialists of the Flemish prov- 
inces. Thus the delegation of members from each section of 
the country, containing as it does representatives of all the 
parties of the country and of all the economic classes, is no 
longer in danger of confusing the desires and needs of one 
section of the country or of one economic class with the desires 
and needs of the country as a whole. Thanks to P. R., each 
Belgian party has become a party truly national, which 
knows how to harmonize, and seeks to harmonize, the ideas 
and the desires, the interests and the needs, of all parts of 
the country as well as of all economic classes. The political 
struggles are no longer in danger of being aggravated by race 
quarrels, the opposition of interests of different parts of the 
country, or by conflicts between the industrial and the agri- 
cultural classes. 

So unequal a division of diverse political opinions among 
the different parts of the country had had the deplorable re- 
sult of making of a mass of citizens—Liberals and Socialists 
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in Flanders, Conservative-Catholics in the Walloon provinces 
—veritable political outcasts who had nothing but a right of 
suffrage that was useless and without value because they 
could never hope to elect a single representative. They had 
to accept the belief that they would never have any part in the 
government of the country, in the administration of the prov- 
inces, or in the administration of the township (commune). 
All the political authority, all political functions were, in the 
districts of these voters, the certain monopolies of their ad- 
versaries. They had no representative to defend before the 
public authorities their opinions or their desires; too often 
they saw their interests sacrificed, even their rights unrecog- 
nized, without having any other recourse than an impotent 
appeal to public opinion, which did not hear them because 
it was directed and dominated by the opposing party. P. R. 
restored to these citizens their political rights; it made their 
right of suffrage a reality; the votes they cast now are effec- 
tive. Now they all send to Parliament men who truly repre- 
sent their political opinions and are ready to defend their rights 
and their recognized interests and to exercise on all the public 
‘authorities a vigilant and effective control. In safeguarding 
thus the rights and the interests of minorities P. R. has at the 
same time rendered a great service to the political majority; 
for in permitting minorities to exercise thus some degree of 
control over public affairs, P. R. keeps the majority from the 
exercise of its power abusively, obliging it to maintain a pru- 
dent and wise policy, to respect the rights of its opponents, 
and to seek the general good of the entire political community 
rather than the benefit of a single party. From this point of 
view also it tends to impress upon the policy of the government 
a more national character. 

—Lrton Duprixz, Professor of Constitutional Law, University 

of Louvain, in an address in New York, May 22, 1915. 


The first and indispensable condition of the good organiza- 
tion of the government of a city is “to insure before all things 
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a constant and internal control in municipal commissions 
[councils] by bringing into them men of diverse origin and 
tendencies.” I believe that a commission or municipal council 
elected exclusively on the principle of plurality or majority 
cannot constitute a good city government. Such a commission 
or council will understand, protect, and favor only the interests, 
desires, and points of view of the group that elected it. It 
will neglect or even, perhaps, oppose the interests, desires, and 
aspirations of the beaten minorities. Besides, in such an as- 
sembly of associated friends the absence of all control will 
permit every abuse to develop. These dangers and disadvan- 
tages will be found not only if the municipal elections are 
carried out and dominated by the national political parties 
but also if they are fought out between groups constituted 
on lines purely municipal. 

—Proressor Lion Duprizz, while Lecturer on Government 

at Harvard University, P. R. Review, October, 1915. 


The system of election still in use in the United States and 
Canada groups the electors into territorial constituencies be- 
cause when the system was introduced it was taken for granted 
that it was territorial interests that were to be represented. 
But the interests to be represented nowadays are not solely 
territorial, in many cases not chiefly territorial In grouping 
themselves into political parties the citizens have brought into 
the elections wholly new lines of division: they now desire 
their members to represent above everything else general po- 
litical principles. Thus there has come about, little by little, 
a conflict between the system, which persists in keeping the 
citizens penned off from each other by localities, and the real 
lines of division, the grouping of the voters on lines of political 
principle and economic interests. The candidate successful 
under the present system no longer has any right, therefore, 
to call himself the true representative of the entire mass of 
electors in his district; he was elected to represent, protect, and 
favor primarily the ideas and desires of one group of the. 
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electors only, and at the same time to combat the opinions 
and oppose the will of the other group. Under such conditions 
can it be said that these latter groups of the district, who 
fought the election of the member and whose aspirations he 
will oppose with all his power, are truly represented by him? 

Proportional representation is the only means of reéstablish- 
ing harmony between the system of election and the will of 
the electors: only it recognizes and sanctions fully the funda- 
mental rights of the citizens of every free nation, the right 
to combine for the defense and the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples and interests which they have in common; only it makes 
the right of voting a reality for every citizen, since only it 
makes every ballot really count. 

—Proressor Lion Duprisz, P. R. Review, July, 1917. 


“That’s the point: to get great big common denominators— 
as big as we can get them. And there’s only one way to do 
it—to find the groups where there really is some measure of 
common experience and common judgment and make these 
_ groups our political units.” 

“Our social brain-centers,” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” said Holmes. “Think of what our ‘official’ 
brain-centers are now. Districts and precincts! Square miles 
of space inhabited by heterogeneous crowds of beings having 
nothing deeply and continuously in common! It’s preposter- 
ous. The true social brain-center is the group that functions 
in common, that has interests and knowledge in common. 
Until we tap such centers as these, we shall remain as we now 
are, socially and politically brainless.” 

—Proressor H. A. Overstreet, New Republic, March 4, 1916. 


It [P. R.] is the way of escape from vestrydom, from the 
rule of the machine, from wealth and its half-sister corruption. 
Without abolishing party government, it gives each party no 
more than the strength to which it is entitled, and, therefore, 
qualifies its tyranny while putting it under bonds to be of good 
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behavior or to come under the censorship of the freer intelli- 
gences and the more sensitive consciences in the electorate. 
It would add greatly to the interest and, therefore, to the 
purity and originality of politics, and our new women voters, 
unfamiliar as they are with party ties and conventions, would 
be specially attracted to it. So far as its tendency is to check 
the exaggeration, or even the falsification, of the national 
temper, and to give progress the steadiness of which sudden 
impulsive reactions deprive it, it supplies an element valuable 
both to Liberalism and to the better Conservatism. 
—The Nation (London), March 31, 1917. 


I submit that under a complete system of proportional rep- 
resentation you make this House a perfect representation of 
the people. Under the existing system you tie yourself to an 
arrangement under which you may not have in this House one 
single representative of the Conservative minority in Wales 
or one single representative of the Unionist minority in the 
South of Ireland. ... 

New issues, new controversies, new parties are going to de- 
termine the future, and I say to those who heretofore in this 
House have defended the cause of stability and who think 
themselves concerned in the future to establish and maintain 
the center of gravity of the State, your one chance of salvation 
is to establish an exact equipoise in the State between the 
strength of the constituencies and the strength of the House 
of Commons, and the degree in which you succeed in that 
object will be the measure of your success in maintaining those 
causes which minorities will always defend. 

—Sir Freperick E. Smiry, Attorney General (now the Earl 

of Birkenhead), House of Commons, July 4, 1917. 


Whether it [P. R.] results in a large or a small majority 
is entirely beside the point. What you want is to get a re- 
flection of the general opinion of the nation. . . . As the result 
of long reflection and observation, I am disposed to give a 
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hearty support to the attempt which this bill proposes to make, 
—Hersert H. AsquirH (now the Earl of Oxford), House of 
Commons, July 4, 1917. 


I press upon the men and women of all parties that the first 
and most urgent of all our political reforms is the abandon- 
ment of the misleading system, or lack of system, from which 
we are at present suffering, and the substitution for it of 
proportional representation. 

—Hersert H. AsquitH (now the Earl of Oxford), Address 

in London, May 5, 1921. 


P. R. is an experiment . . . which we are bound to make, 
because it supplies the only direct means of escape from the 
breakdown and even the bankruptcy of our electoral machine. 
—Hersert H. AsquirH (now the Ear! of Oxford), House of 

Commons, May 2, 1924. 


It [P. R.] is a proposal against which there is no argument 
but the inertia of conservatism. . . . It is the only method by 
_ which a truly intelligent electorate will finally consent to be 
governed. 

—The Philadelphia Public Ledger (Editorial), December 2, 

1917. 


There is one deeply significant aspect of the Irish municipal 
election results to which sufficient attention has not been given, 
either in the cable dispatches reporting them or in the attempts 
to interpret those results. These particular elections were the 
first conducted there and on a large scale under the propor- 
tional representation plan. And although the system was put 
into effect without any initial outlay for the education of the 
people in its operation, it is evident that it has fulfilled every 
expectation of its friends and advocates. The dispatches com- 
ment on the fact that the results show “neither southern Ire- 
land to be solid Sinn Fein nor northern Ireland solid Unionist.” 
But this is precisely what might have been expected under a 
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plan by which minorities are not totally submerged by the 
majority vote, but are given representatives in proportion to 
their voting strength. This ought to work for better govern- 
ment, a more contented people. 

A few more demonstrations like this should break down the 
barriers of prejudice against “P. R.” (the short name for the 
system commonly used by its advocates) and insure for it a 
respectful hearing by legislatures and constitution revisers in 
this country. The plan is based upon justice and sound reason. 
The results speak for themselves wherever it has been adopted. 
But the ungrounded fear of complexities that exist only in 
imagination has thus far tended to close men’s ears to argu- 
ments in its behalf. So far as the voter is concerned, voting 
under proportional representation is actually simpler than by 
the existing ballot; and whatever skill is called for in the 
computation of results is supplied not by division or precinct 
election officers, but by boards trained for the work and ap- 
pointed because of their fitness. 

—The Philadelphia Public Ledger (Editorial), January 23, 

1920. 


A settlement is always hard to avoid when the parties can 
be brought face to face. I can differ from a man much more 
radically when he is not in the room than I can when he is 
in the room, because then the awkward thing is he can come 
back at me and answer what I say. It is always dangerous 
for a man to have the floor entirely to himself. Therefore, 
we must insist in every instance that the parties come into 
each other’s presence and there discuss the issues between them 
and not separately in places which have no communication 
with each other. 

—Wooprow Wi1son, Buffalo Speech, 1918 (President Wilson 
was not discussing proportional representation). 


The difference in effect, between Proportional Representa- 
tion [with a single transferable vote, the “Hare system”] and 
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the old method of voting must ultimately be to change the 
moral and intellectual quality of elected persons profoundly. 
People are only beginning to realize the huge possibilities of 
advance inherent in this change of political method. 

—H. G. Wetts, In the Fourth Year, 1918. 


Except . . . where they have proportional representation 
and an approach of political sanity, all the elections of the 
English-speaking democracies are profoundly silly affairs. 
The common voter hasn’t a dog’s chance of expressing his real 
opinion of things. Some organizations or other put up a 
couple of candidates for his constituency, and he votes for the 
one associated with the political leaders he dislikes and dis- 
trusts least. . . . The voter is generally in the case of a man 
who wants to go shooting, and is confronted with the choice 
of taking the family Bible and some cartridges or a boiled 
fowl and a gun. . . . The only civilized method of democracy 
is proportional representation in large constituencies returning 
many members; there is no other method which gives the 
individual voter a reasonable opportunity of expressing his 
real preference. It is the right way, and all other ways are 


wrong and bad. 
—H. G. We1ts, Westminster Gazette, December 1, 1923. 


I think this side of the question—I do not say it is a decisive 
factor—ought to be borne in mind by your Lordships when 
you are considering how this will affect the character of Par- 
liament as a whole, and whether under the system of large 
constituencies you are not more likely to get men of large mind, 
of wide views, men who are less disposed to earn their place 
and keep their place by subservience to small local interests 
and to small local cliques, evils which clearly will be very 
much less in a large constituency than they are in a small one. 
—Viscount Bryce, House of Lords, January 22, 1918, in 

support of proportional representation. 
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Giving the right number of seats in a representative body 
to each party is not unimportant. The failure of the old sys- 
tem of election in 1886 to give the Liberals under Gladstone 
the majority in the Commons, to which their votes entitled 
them, resulted in leaving the problems of Ireland unsolved for 
a generation, to vex the Empire even today in the midst of 
its greatest battles. 

But giving the right number of seats to each party is per- 
haps not even the chief part of what is done by proportional 
representation as applied under the best system. The best 
system also opens within a party free competition for the 
seats to be won by it, depriving the “machine” of the control 
of politics through the mere control of nominations and leav- 
ing it only the legitimate power that comes from leadership 
and organization. Finally, it gives the means of making his 
will effective even to the voter who does not act with a party. 

Established on such a basis democracy may hope to attain 
not only efficiency but excellence. 

—P. R. Review, April, 1918. 


Proportional representation is not merely a scheme for 
counting heads (though it makes provision for that). It is 
primarily a plan for inviting the use of all the different kinds 
of heads to be found in a complex industrial society. . . . 

Everywhere in the western world before the outbreak of the 
Great War there was dissatisfaction with the parliaments and 
popular assemblies as constituted on the Rousseau doctrine 
[the doctrine of mere head-counting]. . . . 

The fault was not with the politicians or the people but with 
the system. In each constituency the candidate for the repre- 
sentative assembly has to be a very nimble citizen, with an 
elastic neck which enables him to turn his face now vigorously 
in the direction of the chamber of commerce, now in the 
direction of the central federated labor union, now towards the 
Irish vote,now towards the Jewish voters—back and forth with 
an astounding speed which leads even the unsophisticated to 
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suspect that he is more supple than honest. In other words, 
it makes representatives mere brokers of public opinion, to 
use President Lowell’s ingenious phrase, that is, guessers about 
the market currents of public opinion. The system proved 
to be the rich soil in which secret subserviency to capitalists 
could be readily combined with demagogy in the labor world. 
Representatives, in their frantic effort to represent everybody 
and every interest, really represented no one and no thing. 
Discontent with the system led to the spread of direct govern- 
ment in this country and in France to the advocacy of a 
return to the old system of representation of groups and 
interests. 

Direct government, whatever may be its virtues or vices, 
is no substitute for representative government. No one in 
his right mind thinks that it is or ought to be. Every one of 
the highly complicated questions of modern government calls 
for expert inquiry and for full and open discussion of all 
aspects before action is taken. In that discussion it is ad- 
mittedly desirable to have the views of all considerable groups 
of interests and opinions. The more light from various 
angles, the better for democracy. But a return to the direct 
representation of farmers, labor, capitalists, professional 
classes, etc., is unthinkable. It was possible only in the 
rigid and unchanging society of the middle ages which 
was sharply divided into legal classes so that each man 
knew where he stood in the economic scale. Such a stratifica- 
tion of modern society is impossible—highly undesirable if 
possible. 

Proportional representation is the way out. It calls for no 
legal and rigid classification of groups. It simply permits the 
voluntary and natural groupings of citizens to secure honest 
and direct representation of their views. It encourages them 
to put forward their best spokesmen—men whose views are 
known and understood, not shifty gentry who are never just 
where they are expected to be. It recognizes the obvious fact 
that while all men and women may be equal in the sight of 
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the Lord they are not engaged in the same mundane occupa- 
tions and are not alike in their interests, their tastes, and 
their opinions. 
(The passage which begins at this point and concludes the 
article is quoted in § 74.) 
—Cuaries A. Brarp, Proportional Representation Review, 
October, 1918. 


At the last General Election the Labor Party polled in 
contested seats in Great Britain 2,292,102 votes. This poll 
entitled them to 120 seats in Great Britain in respect of the 
contested constituencies alone, but the total number of seats 
they obtained in contested and uncontested constituencies was 
47 [evidently a misprint, the number being 59]. ‘The result 
is that the Labor Party know that they are not fairly repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, and many of their leaders, 
whose presence they consider essential to the proper considera- 
tion of their business, have failed to obtain seats in the House 
of Commons. The consequence is that they look less and less 
to the House of Commons as the place where the questions 
which interest them can be properly considered and dealt with, 
and that there is an ever-increasing tendency to deal with 
these questions outside of Parliament. As the questions at 
issue are no longer only concerned with wages and conditions 
of employment, but are strictly political questions, such as 
whether an industry should be nationalized, and whether it is 
possible in a civilized. country for two Governments to exist 
side by side, the one representing the whole community, and 
the other a section of the community, this fact is fraught with 
danger. 

At the next General Election nothing is more probable than 
that the Unionist [Conservative] Party will poll a sufficient 
number of votes to entitle them to a representation of 200 or 
more, but that the number of Unionist members returned 
will be under 100. Per contra, the Labor Party may receive ~ 
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gross over-representation ; but that will be no remedy for past 
injustice; it will only be an aggravation of the evil. 
—Tue Eart or SELBorneE, London Times, February, 1919. 


I am satisfied that those of us who are firm believers, as I 
am, in our party system, make a very grave mistake in sup- 
posing that we can insure the permanence and influence of 
the two great political parties by the process of suppressing 
the means of expression of other groups in a community. It 
is a way of sitting on the lid which seems to me to be unwise 
and unwholesome. The system of proportional representation 
does not tend to weaken our party system. It does tend to 
give expression to groups in a community which become 
sources of discontent and disturbance unless legitimate means 
of expression are found for it... . We must come, it seems 
to me, to recognize that a great and growing source of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction in this country among the masses 
of the people is the impression, more or less well founded, that 
they are not represented in our constituent assemblies. That 
being the case, a system which gives them a legitimate method 
_ of expression without disturbing majority rule seems to me to 
be the system that we ought to advocate. . . . This thing is 
sound in principle. It is consistent with the Anglo-Saxon 
conception of making a representative assembly correspond 
in composition with the community it represents. It gives 
expression and opportunities of expression to those who other- 
wise feel themselves to be submerged, and unless I am greatly 
mistaken we shall sin against the light if we do not at this time 
make it possible in this great commonwealth to perfect our 
representative system in the way in which we shall perfect it 
if this provision prevails. 

—GEoRGE WHARTON Pepper, in the Pennsylvania Commis- 

sion on Constitutional Amendment and Revision, May, 1920. 


_ We are faced all over the world by an attack on what may 
be called the world order. . . . It is a time when democracy 
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as a system of government and as a system of social organiza- 
tion is going to be tested to its uttermost, and the machinery 
which expresses democracy will be overhauled by no friendly 
critics to see whether it really does justify the claim it makes. 
In this country we have been for many years aware of a grow- 
ing criticism of representative institutions as they actually 
exist. We know that some of our most cherished institutions 
no longer keep the position in public reputation that they did 
half a century ago. . . . It is a time when it behooves all of 
us who believe in democracy and in stability to look carefully 
at the foundations on which our institutions are based and to 
do our utmost to see that they really are based on the only 
foundation on which democratic institutions can be based, 
namely, a true accord with the expressed and determined will 
of the.people. It is for that reason that to my mind P. R. has 
an added importance at the present time. 

—Lorp Rosert Ceci (now Viscount Cecil of Chelmwood), 

Address in London, November 3, 1920. 


The district system prevents the normal and healthy union 
of those who think alike and desire to vote for the same can- 
didate. These are now separated from each other by arbitrary 
lines and are often prevented from acting together. There is 
no law to prevent men from uniting to build ships and railroads 
to the extent of their capital. But here we have a law which 
says to the voters, “You shall not combine your voting capital 
—your ballots—unless you all live in the same district.” What 
should we think of a rule dividing the stockholders of a great 
railroad company by geographical lines and prohibiting those 
residing in different districts from voting for the same 
directors? 

—Wiu1am Dupiey Fouuxeg, in A Hoosier Autobiography, 

New York, 1922. 


The result of the elections has fully justified those who 
maintained that no party standing alone could hope to secure » 
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the measure of public support which will guarantee stable 
government. It is true that the Conservatives have succeeded 
in obtaining the return of a majority of the members to the 
new Parliament, but the most notable feature of the elections 
is the return of a decisive majority of members by a very 
definite minority of electors. ... 

The luck of the electoral table has this time favored the 
Conservatives. Next time it may turn in favor of the Labor 
Party. . . . They have learned their lesson at the polls and 
are not likely to repeat the blunder of November, 1922. Sup- 
posing, under these conditions, they add another two millions 
to their poll. Although other groups may secure between 
them nine millions of votes, Labor may have the same luck as 
the Conservatives at the election and be placed in power 
by a decisive majority of members elected by a minority of 
votes. 

I am not going to speculate as to what may happen under 
these conditions—the kind of legislation that may be proposed, 
the action of the House of Lords in reference to it, provoking, 
as it undoubtedly will, a fierce clash and conflict, or the turn 

‘given to administration in various departments of government. 

Of one thing I am, however, certain. That is that a minority 
administration in 1922 and onward will help to discredit the 
government with certain classes of the community. A minority 
administration will weaken the respect of other classes for 
representative government, and between them an atmosphere 
will be created inimical to the moral authority of all govern- 
ment in this country. . . . 

I therefore earnestly trust that in the interest of stability 
and good government, which must be based on the good will 
and cooperation of the community as a whole, this parliament 
will apply its mind seriously to finding some means of pre- 
venting a repetition, either in one direction or the other, of 
this freak of representative government. 

—Davi Luoyp Grorcs, in an article dated November 22, 1922, 
published widely in the daily press. 
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After the P. R. Elections in Ireland 


Ye’d wonder what’s wrong wid the nation! 
The way the elections was done 
Was proportional reprisintation— 
An’ in consiquince iverywan won. 
—Punch, September 12, 1923. 


On confond la représentation et la délibération. Si le peuple 
délibérait, oui, il devrait se prononcer & la majorité, mais, du 
moment qu’il choisit des délégués, il est juste que la Chambre, 
émanation du pays, en soit l’image aussi exacte que possible 
et que tous les partis y figurent. 

(People confuse representation with deliberation [i. e. mak- 
ing decisions]. If the people were deliberating, of course the 
decision ought to be according to the majority; but when the 
people are choosing representatives, it is fair that the body 
elected, the expression of the country, should be as exact a 
reflection of it as possible, and that all parties should have 
their place.) 

—Raymonp Porncars, speaking for proportional representa- 

tion in the French Senate, February 20, 1924. 


APPENDIX III 
HOW P. R. SHOULD BE APPLIED 
(1) To Pusiic Bopies IN THE UNITED STATES 


§ 174. In the United States proportional representation has 
been used thus far only for a few municipal and numerous 
private elections. Its use should be extended to state and na- 
tional elections as soon as possible Eventually it should be 
used for every public representative body in the country. That 
includes, of course, city, borough, and town councils, school 
boards, county boards, state legislatures, and the national 
House. 

It includes also constitutional conventions and charter com- 
missions. The importance of having different points of view 
represented when the fundamental law is to be changed has 
already been recognized in Pennsylvania and New York by 
the provision of limited voting? for certain of their constitu- 
tional conventions. We have only to carry out well what 
these earlier efforts carried out crudely. 

§ 175. We have said that P. R. should be used for all public 
representative bodies. In certain cases, however, it should not 
be used until other improvements in governmental structure 
have removed existing obstacles to its effectiveness. It should 
not be used, for example, in cities or counties operating under 
the “commission plan,” which requires each member elected to 
act not only as a legislator but also as the administrative head 
of a department. Though it is reasonable for a minority to 
elect its share of the legislators, it is not reasonable for it to 
elect administrators to put into effect the decisions of the 


4See § 44. 
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majority. So long, therefore, as communities insist on having 
the same persons as legislators and administrators—a most 
unreasonable requirement, since the qualifications for the two 
positions are very different—they must be prepared to sacrifice 
either efficiency or true representation.” 

§ 176. Even where there is no such conflict of duties, it is 
not always advisable to press for better representation in a gov- 
erning body if that body is not to be allowed really to govern. 
We are glad that in this country P. R. has been adopted thus 
far only in connection with the “city manager plan,” which 
properly centers all the responsibility of government in the 
representative body. Its success could hardly have been so 
striking if the bodies elected by it had had no control over the 
execution of their decisions. A mayor with great powers, not 
responsible to the council, would often thwart that body and 
perhaps discredit it no matter how truly representative it 
might be. And the election of such a mayor might often over- 
shadow that of the council and reduce the benefits of even 
the best system of electing it. In most cases, therefore, in our 
opinion, proportionalists will do well to advocate P. R. for 
city elections only in connection with the manager plan. It is 
wise to wait awhile, if necessary, in order not only to get P. R. 
but to give it a chance to do all it can for the city. 

Is this true also for state and national elections? We think 
not, though in each of these cases also we believe that the 
principle of the manager plan could be applied, if the people 
were ready for it, to advantage. Wherever the duties of a 
representative body are of sufficient importance to attract 
general attention and thus to prevent its being overshadowed 
or unfairly discredited by a separately elected executive, it 
may be safe to adopt P. R. without waiting for an extension 
of the body’s powers. This condition is probably satisfied in 
a few of our large cities. It is certainly satisfied in the states 
and the nation. 


care the commission plan sacrifices both. For an example 
see 5 ; 
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There is another reason for differentiating between most mu- 
nicipal elections on the one hand and state elections on the 
other. The manager plan has now been tried, with generally 
recognized success, in some three hundred and fifty cities, in- 
cluding Cleveland. In most cities, therefore, it should be as 
easy to get P. R. with the manager plan as without it. But 
it has not yet been used for any of our state governments. 
Indeed, it is hardly likely to be—such is the present distrust 
of legislatures—until the introduction,of P. R. has shown that 
legislatures can be made trustworthy. 

As for the national House, its election by P. R. should cer- 
tainly not wait until the national executive is made responsible 
to it, since that may never happen. 


The Question of Two Houses 


§ 177. Where the principle of P. R. is accepted, should 
legislative bodies have one or two chambers? Certainly in 
most cases one will be sufficient. When legislative bodies are 
made truly representative of all elements by means of P. R., 
they will not need checks and balances to keep them from 
thwarting the people’s will. When a body has been made fit 
to govern, it should, except in rare circumstances, be allowed 
to govern unhampered. 

In cities the unicameral principle is already generally ac- 
cepted. In states its acceptance should be hastened by the 
introduction of P. R. for one house. In respect to the nation 
the question need not concern us in this book. 


Overlapping Terms 


§ 178. What should be said of overlapping terms of office, 
which are prescribed for the senates of some of our states, and 
for some city councils and commissions? In connection with 
majority systems of voting that device serves a useful purpose, 
but with P. R. it is not needed. For P. R. insures sufficient con- 
tinuity of personnel without it: when all shades of public 
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opinion are accurately represented, a complete overturn in 
personnel at a single election is unheard of. This fact removes 
the only good argument for overlapping terms. And there 
remains a strong argument against them: it is clearly an ad- 
vantage to have the entire body reflect the latest expression 
of the popular will. 


Districting and Number of Members 


§ 179. Wherever conditions are suitable proportional elec- 
tions should be held at large. Any districting necessarily cuts 
down somewhat the scope of the principle. For example, a 
twenty-fifth of the voters of Cleveland cannot be sure of 
electing one of the city’s twenty-five councilmen unless they 
all live within one of the city’s four districts. In certain P. R. 
elections in Winnipeg and Belfast ? important minorities have 
been under-represented because they fell just short of an addi- 
tional seat in each of several districts and so in the aggregate 
wasted more than a quota of votes. 

In most cities it is perfectly feasible to elect at large. But 
in the largest cities and in nearly all the states the strength 
of local feeling, the inconvenience of canvassing the whole 
area for votes, and other considerations make some districting 
necessary. 

City charters usually provide for the periodic correction 
of inequalities, due to changes in the population, by the re- 
drawing of the district lines. Where P. R. is used, however, 
it is entirely satisfactory to provide, instead, for leaving the 
district lines as they are but for redetermining the number 
of seats to be assigned to each district. And the latter pro- 
vision is more convenient, and less likely to arouse contro- 
versy and resentment. 

§ 180. How large should the representative body be if 
elected by P. R.? The tendency in this country recently has 
been to reduce the number of members. The results have often 


*See §§ 147 and 152. 
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been good: fewer members often means abler candidates and 
greater dispatch. But the reduction of the seats can be carried 
too far. If a body is to be really representative, it must be 
large enough to contain a spokesman for every important ele- 
ment in the community which deserves one and several for the 
larger elements in accordance with their voting strength. In 
a democracy, where the people have power to displace officials 
as well as to make them, it is not enough for the government 
to be good: it is necessary also for it to keep close to all the 
people so that it will know what they want and they will know 
what it is doing. Truth of representation is a more important 
requirement for a legislative body than mere smallness. 

Where only one P. R. district is required, as in most cities, 
the number of members may often wisely be reduced to nine, 
or even, in a small or homogeneous community, to seven. A 
city of half a million might well elect as many as fifteen.* 

Where several districts are required, a larger total number 
of members is usually needed to give adequate representa- 
tion to the different elements in each district. Cleveland, with 
four districts, has a council of twenty-five. The New York 
Board of Aldermen, if elected by P. R., should probably not 
be reduced much below fifty. States should probably have 
legislatures of from twenty-five to a hundred and fifty mem- 
bers according to their population and territorial extent. 

§ 181. Normally each district should have at least five 
members: it is an unusual district that is homogeneous enough 
to be adequately represented by fewer than that. 

But it may be necessary to make some exceptions. For 
example, it would be impossible to devise an apportionment of 
New York City which gave the Borough of Richmond (Staten 
Island) more than one alderman without either giving it more 
than its proportionate share of the members or making the 
board so large as to be unwieldy. And probably the people 

‘In a fast-growing city it might be worth while to fix the quota 


required for election instead of the number of members and thus let 
the council grow in size with the growth of the population. See § 209. 
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of Staten Island would rather be a single-member district 
than be merged with part of Manhattan or Brooklyn. Another 
case where one or more districts with fewer than five members 
might be justified would be that of a state with very uneven 
density of population. In such a state a five-member district 
in the sparsely settled area might have to be so large as to 
seem unwieldy. 

When P. R. is applied to the national House of Representa- 
tives—as it can be without any change in the Constitution— 
the states of least population will have to remain single-mem- 
ber districts as at present unless the Constitution is amended 
so as to allow their being put into districts with other states. 
Most of the states will make satisfactory P. R. districts just 
as they stand, but those of largest population should probably 
be divided into a few districts electing several members each. 


Regulations 


§ 182, Detailed provisions for the application of P. R. to 
public elections will be found in Appendix IV (1). 


(2) To THE PRESIDENCY ° 


§ 183. Obviously we cannot have proportional representa- 
tion in the presidency because it is a single office, but we can 
have it in the electoral college or in the distribution of elec- 
toral votes. 

As the presidential electors have been mere automata since 
1796, they can be dispensed with altogether. But in that case 
the electoral votes will doubtless have to be retained, like the 
smile of the Cheshire Cat, since the necessary number of states 
which now enjoy representation in the electoral college in 
excess of their per capita share would doubtless not otherwise 
consent. The practical question, therefore, is how the Presi- 
dent can best be elected without doing away with the presi- 


* This section is based largely on The Electoral System of the United 
States, by J. Hampden Dougherty, Esq., New York, Putnam, 1906. 
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dential electoral votes as now assigned to the states by the 
Constitution. 

§ 184. From the point of view of the proportionalist the 
outstanding defect of the present system, as provided for by 
Article XII of the amendments to the Constitution, is the 
election of each state’s presidential electors by state-wide 
general ticket or block vote. This method was used in the first 
presidential election by only two states, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It was adopted by the other states one after 
another until 1836, when every state but one was using it. 
Its spread was not due to any idea that it was the fairest or 
best method but to the desire of the leading party in each state 
to throw the state’s whole electoral vote to the party’s candi- 
date for President. When Virginia went over to the block vote 
in 1800—she had previously chosen the electors by districts— 
she did so by a bill, introduced in the legislature by Madison, 
the preamble of which explicitly condemned the method. 
Madison declared that Virginia was driven to the block vote 
by necessity, that is, because other states were adopting it. 
For the same reason Jefferson approved of the change for 
Virginia, but only “until some uniform mode of choosing a 
President and Vice-President of the United States shall be 
prescribed by an amendment to the Constitution.” 

The argument against the block vote method was well ex- 
pressed by Benton in the Senate in December, 1823: ‘The 
general-ticket system now existing in ten States was the off- 
spring of policy and not of any disposition to give fair play 
to the will of the people. . . . In New York thirty-six electors 
are chosen; nineteen is a majority, and the candidate receiving 
the majority is fairly entitled to count nineteen votes; but he 
counts in reality thirty-six, because the minority of seventeen 
is added to the majority. These seventeen votes belong to 
seventeen masses of people, of 40,000 souls each, in all 680,000 
people, whose votes are seized upon and taken away and pre- 
sented to whom the majority please. Extend the calculation 
to the seventeen states now choosing electors by general ticket 
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or legislative ballot, and it will show that three millions of 
souls, a population equal to that which carried us through the 
Revolution, may have their votes taken away from them in 
the same way.” 

J. Hampden Dougherty makes a good analogy,® based on a 
passage in the report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives in 1823: “In the election of the governor of 
a state by the people, for example, a candidate does not count 
the unanimous vote of every county where he happens to ob- 
tain a majority, but the respective majorities of the several 
candidates are added to their respective minorities, and the 
aggregates thus produced are taken as the true expression of 
the popular will.” 

§ 185. But there are other objections to the block vote for 
electors besides its unfairness. By putting a few thousand 
scale-turning voters in certain large and close states in a posi- 
tion to have a decisive effect on the result, it offers extraor- 
dinary temptations to corruption in those states and tends to 
exclude from “availability” for the presidency and the vice- 
presidency any candidates, however fit, from other states. 
These objections are serious. Let us look into them further. 

In 1832 the switching of 232 voters in New Jersey from 
Jackson to Clay would have given Clay the state’s 8 electoral 
votes. 

In 1836 the switching of 175 voters from Harrison to Van 
Buren in Pennsylvania would have given that state’s 30 elec- 
toral votes to Van Buren. The 43 electoral votes of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Maine were controlled by less than 1300 
votes. 

A change of 488 voters from Hayes to Tilden in South Caro- 
lina in 1876, or a change of 928 in California, would have 
given Tilden a substantial majority of the electoral college 
and made him President. He had a majority of the popular 
votes as it was. 

In 1880 a change of one per. cent of the votes of New York 

Py 293. 
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from Garfield to Hancock would have given Hancock all the 
state’s electoral votes and elected him President. 

In 1884 a change of 575 votes in New York from Cleveland 
to Blaine would have given Blaine the state’s 36 electoral votes 
and elected him. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the strength of the incentives 
to corruption under such a system: when the enormous powers 
and patronage of the presidency are likely to depend on a few 
thousand votes in a few discernible states the temptation to 
pour money and promises of office into those states is as 
obvious as it is inevitable. 

The virtual restriction of the candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presidency to doubtful states having a consider- 
able number of electoral votes is also an important objection 
to the block vote. It is the rule rather than the exception 
for vice-presidential candidates to be selected mainly with a 
view to their carrying their own states. And the result has 
been the selection in many cases of men far less fit for the 
great office they might have to fill than others who have been 
passed over solely on account of their living in states where, 
on account of the block vote, popular votes have incomparably 
less value. In a presidential election a hundred thousand votes 
in Pennsylvania ordinarily have less importance than ten 
thousand in New York, Indiana, or Ohio. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that neither of the two leading parties has nomi- 
nated a citizen of Pennsylvania for either the presidency or 
the vice-presidency since 1880, or that there have been nomi- 
nated for those offices in connection with the eleven presi- 
dential elections beginning in that year thirty citizens from 
New York, Indiana, and Ohio, and only fourteen from all the 
rest of the country together. 

§ 186. If the presidential electors exercised their personal 
judgment, as was intended by the framers of the Constitution, 
it would be well worth while to use for their election throughout 

the country the Hare system of proportional representation, 
dividing the larger states into districts for the purpose. But 
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as no elector since 1796 has been known to vote otherwise than 
for the party candidate for whose support he was elected, it is 
unnecessary to elect any electors at all. All that is necessary 
is to have the voters cast their ballots for the President di- 
rectly, with the provision that the presidential votes of the 
state—corresponding to its presidential electors at present— 
are to be apportioned among the several candidates for Presi- 
dent voted for in the state in exact proportion to the number of 
votes cast for each. ; 

This simple and fair method of apportioning the presidential 
votes of each state is not new. It was included in a constitu- 
tional amendment proposed in 1877 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Levi Maish of Pennsylvania and ably supported 
by former Senator Charles R. Buckalew in the North American 
Review for March-April of the same year. 

§ 187. An amendment to the Constitution designed to 
prescribe the disposition of each state’s electoral votes propor- 
tionately instead of in a block should cover many other points 
also. For the present sections of the Constitution, including 
the Twelfth Amendment, dealing with the election of the Presi- 
dent and other closely connected matters are perhaps fraught 
with: more danger to the republic than any other parts of the 
instrument. They prescribe, for reasons that have meant 
nothing since 1796, the election of persons as electors instead of 
the mere disposition of electoral votes. Persons may die before 
the popular vote is cast, they may die after being elected but 
before they have cast their electoral votes, or they may fail to 
meet at the state capital on the day specifically appointed in 
the Constitution ior the casting of their votes for President. 
The sections of the Constitution on the presidency are defective 
also in failing to provide for the choice of a President in cer- 
tain possible contingencies. They are so obscure in respect 
to who has charge of the count of the electoral votes that the 
question was in dispute for nearly a century and has never 
been really settled. They give nobody power to decide what 
constitutes “inability” on the part of the President or to 
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determine when a President or an Acting President is to be 
supplanted on account of it. They fail to say that the Presi- 
dent shall remain in office until his successor takes office. 
And they give nobody power, explicitly, to decide between 
conflicting claims to the powers and duties of the presidency.” 
Many of these defects and omissions have caused trouble, in 
some cases even grave danger of civil war, during the century 
and a half of our national history.2 They should therefore all 
be covered, if possible, by the next amendment concerning the 
presidency that is offered for passage. ~ 

§ 188. The following draft of an amendment is intended 
to cover all these points. We hope that after being improved 
as much as possible it will be introduced in Congress. 


Joint Resolution 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, abolishing the Electoral College and making other 
changes in the method of electing the President and the Vice- 
President. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled (two- 
thirds of each House concurring therein), that the following 
article be proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the states shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as.a part of the Constitution, to wit: 

Each state shall be entitled to a number of presidential votes 


™The judicial power of the federal courts is declared in Section 2 of 
Article III to extend “to all cases in law and equity arising under this 
Constitution”; but it is doubtful whether that is sufficient to make the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court between rival claimants for the presi- 
dency clear to the average citizen. To minimize the likelihood that 
there could be two rival claimants to the office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the army—which might cause civil war—it seems best to make the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in such a contest unmistakably clear. 
-®For a full account of these troubles and dangers the reader is re- 
ferred to Dougherty’s thorough and able book. 
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and a number of vice-presidential votes equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which it may be 
entitled in the Congress. The disposition of these votes shall 
be determined at a general election for President and Vice- 
President, in which the electors entitled to participate shall 
be those who are entitled to vote in the election of the state’s 
Representatives in Congress.? The election for President and 
Vice-President shall be held in a year in which Representatives 
and Senators in Congress are regularly elected 2° and at a time 
which the Congress shall designate, which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. Every person qualified to par- 
ticipate in an election for President and Vice-President shall 
be entitled to vote for one eligible person for President and 
for one eligible person for Vice-President; and no person who 
is not eligible for President shall be eligible for Vice-President. 
The presidential and vice-presidential votes of each state shall 
be apportioned among the eligible persons voted for in exact 
proportion to the numbers of votes cast in the state for such 
persons for President and Vice-President respectively. 

The person receiving the greatest number of the presidential 
votes of all the states, including fractional parts of presi- 
dential votes,” shall be the President, and the person receiving 
similarly the greatest number of vice-presidential votes shall 
be the Vice-President, provided in each case that the number 
of such presidential or vice-presidential votes received by the 

* At present those entitled to vote for a state’s Representatives in Con- 
gress are those qualified to vote for “the most numerous branch of the 
‘state legislature” (U. S. Constitution, Art. I, Section 2). 


* This provision is included in order to make possible the provisions 
explained in footnotes 12 and 14. 

“ For example, if in Pennsylvania the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent received 1,205,826 votes, the Democratic candidate 847,235, and the 
Labor candidate 179,278 votes, the total vote cast for President in the 


state being 2,232,339, the Republican candidate would receive Soe 
ab pennies thirty-six presidential votes, the Democratic candidate 

179,2 j 
9,932,330 of them, and the Labor candidate sap of them. It is 
obvious, by the way, that this method would not only assign the presi- 
dential votes fairly but would make a tie virtually impossible. 
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person having the greatest number thereof shall be more than 
half of the presidential or vice-presidential votes of all the 
states. 

If no person shall receive more than half of the presidential 
votes, the House of Representatives elected in the year of 
the presidential election,” which shall be called together by 
the President of the United States forthwith in extraordinary 
session for this purpose, shall organize and elect a President 
of the United States from the persons not exceeding three in 
number who have received the greatest numbers of presidential] 
votes. A quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member 
or members from two thirds of the states and two-thirds 
of the whole number of members. The vote shall be taken by 
members, not by states,1* and an absolute majority of all the 
members voting shall be necessary to a choice. 

If no person shall receive more than half of the vice- 
presidential votes, the Senate a third of whose members are 
elected in the year of the presidential election,‘* which shall 
be called together by the President of the United States 
forthwith in extraordinary session for this purpose, shall 
elect a Vice-President from the persons not exceeding three 
in number who have received the greatest numbers of vice- 
presidential votes. A quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and an absolute 
majority of all the members voting shall be necessary to a 
choice. 

The President and the Vice-President shall hold office until 
their respective successors are chosen and take office. If the 
President or the Vice-President does not take office until after 
the day when his term should regularly begin, his term shall 

2The words “elected in the year of the presidential election” are 
added so that the President will never be chosen, as he might be under 


the present provision, by a House many of whose members have just 
been defeated for reélection. 
This change requires little defense: Nevada and New York should 
certainly not count equally in the choice of the President by the House. 
“This change is made in accordance with the principle expressed in 


footnote 12. 
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nevertheless be reckoned as if he had taken office on that day.*® 
If the President-elect dies or resigns before taking office, or if 
he is unable to take office when his term should begin, his place 
shall be filled as if he had taken office.*® 

The Congress shall have power to provide for the filling of 
any vacancy in the presidency not provided for in this Con- 
stitution. It shall have power also to prescribe how the re- 
turns of presidential elections shall be made, and disputes in 
regard thereto, including disputes in regard to the eligibility 
of candidates, determined, and to enact appropriate legislation 
for carrying into effect all the provisions of this amendment. 

The Supreme Court shall have power to decide forthwith any 
controversy in respect to who is President, in respect to when 
the President or Acting President becomes unable to carry out 
the powers and duties of the office, and in respect to when a 
person previously relieved of the powers and duties of the 
office on account of inability becomes again able to assume 
them. 


(3) To INTERNATIONAL DELEGATES 


§ 189. The probable continuance of some sort of a League 
of Nations or other international assembly as a permanent 
institution opens up a new field where P. R. is particularly 
needed, For if the delegates of each nation represent only its 
Government, they will usually stand together even on questions 
in regard to which there is the greatest difference of opinion 
among the nation’s people. On each question, therefore, one 
group of nations will be likely to line up against another. 
France, for example, may vote solidly against Germany even 
though there may be millions of people in the two countries 


* The Constitution prescribes that the President “shall hold office 
during the term of four years.” As these words have been taken literally 
throughout the history of the nation, the passage in the text seems 
necessary to make it absolutely clear that in case the President takes 
office late, he should nevertheless relinquish his office at the usual time. 

* This contingency is not provided for-either in the original Consti- 
tution or in the Twelfth Amendment. 
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who agree. This will tend to accentuate nationalistic antago- 
nisms and to foster disruption and even war. 

But if the delegates from each nation represent the different 
viewpoints within the nation in their true proportions, they 
will not always stand together as a unit. When a division 
comes, therefore, it will not always be between one group of 
nations and another, but often, perhaps, between opposing 
policies on which each nation is divided, such, for example, 
as imperialism and self-determination. With Frenchmen and 
Germans working together on each side of many questions— 
to use those peoples again as an example—nationalistic antago- 
nisms will be tempered. The assembly will gain in stability 
and in the spirit of codperation.1” 

§ 190. If each nation is to be represented by the same num- 
ber of delegates, as in the present League of Nations Assembly, 
where each one is entitled to three,1® there will be no difficulty 
in applying P. R. to the entire membership. But if some rea- 
sonable weight is to be given to population it may be necessary 
to restrict the smallest nations to a single delegate each, thus 
making P. R. for them impossible. This slight drawback will 
be more than balanced, however, by the election of more mem- 
bers by P. R. in the larger nations whose attitude is of most 
consequence to the peace and progress of the world. 

Should the delegates be elected by direct popular vote? 
That would have the advantage of allowing the voter to express 
himself on international issues apart from national politics. 
But there is a consideration which makes it seem wiser to 
have the delegates elected by the national legislature. That 
is the fact that in a semi-diplomatic position like that of an 
international delegate qualifications of tact, association, fami- 
liarity with foreign languages and customs, etc., about which 
the average voter cannot be expected to know, are nearly if 


”'The British P. R. Society has a pamphlet on The Assembly of the 
League of Nations (1919), which develops further the advantages of 


P. R. for such a purpose. 
*® But only one vote. To get the full benefit of P. R., each delegate 


should vote separately. 
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not quite as important as the more obvious qualifications of 
ability, integrity, and political principles. 

If the national legislature is elected by a proportional sys- 
tem, as it already is in many countries, the election of dele- 
gates by it will give a sufficiently true reflection of the nation’s 
electorate, since the electorate will choose its national repre- 
sentatives with international questions in mind. And even if 
the national legislature is not elected by a proportional system, 
its use of P. R. for international delegates will usually give 
representation to more than one point of view. 

It goes without saying that the proportional method used for 
the choice of international delegates by the members of the 
national legislature should be the single transferable vote. In 
view of the importance of the election, it might even be worth 
while to use one or more of the refinements of the system 
discussed in Appendix VI. 


(4) To Private ORGANIZATIONS 


§ 191. Proportional representation with the single trans- 
ferable vote has been used for private organizations of many 
kinds,’® from chambers of commerce and labor unions to 
student bodies and churches. A partial list is given in Ap- 
pendix I (3). 

It is the most suitable method, we believe, for the election of 
almost any representative body. Even in organizations where 
there is no competition for the places, and where, accordingly, 
the method of election is comparatively unimportant, it is safer 
to have P. R. in the rules as insurance against injustice and 
hard feeling in case a contest should ever arise. But in such 
organizations it is not always wise to urge the adoption of P. 
R. until the need for it becomes apparent. 

The question is often asked whether there is any advantage 


_ ” The P. R. League has a leaflet (No. 7), entitled “Making Democracy 
in Industry Work—How to Elect a Shop Committee.” It is based on 
an election of the shop committee of the Leeds and Northrup Co., 
where P. R. was used successfully for some years. 
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in P. R. where there are no differences of opinion. The answer 
is in the affirmative, for it is always desirable to elect a rep- 
resentative group of individuals, which only P. R. assures. 
P. R. often brings into the governing body representatives of 
elements in the membership which have previously been ex- 
cluded—not, perhaps, by design but merely because the man- 
agement has drifted into other hands. 

In many organizations most of the members do not know 
each other. The membership therefore resolves itself, with 
some overlapping, into little circles of acquaintance. The ma- 
jority system tends to give all the representation to the largest 
or most active of these circles, leaving a large part of the mem- 
bership without direct contact with the management. Under 
P. R. most of the members can share in the election even if 
each of them knows but few of the others. 

§ 192. This fact makes P. R. especially suitable for organ- 
izations whose members are widely scattered. The National 
Student Forum (now superseded by several separate student 
enterprises) had chapters and scattered members in a number 
of colleges in the eastern part of the United States. In 1922 
and 1923 it elected twenty student members of its Executive 
Committee by P. R. mail ballot of the entire membership. 
Though the vote was taken at large, members were elected each 
time from no less than eleven separate colleges, with a few ad- 
ditional members from the colleges with the largest active 
groups. 

Where the membership is too large for such a plan to be 
feasible, delegates can be elected by P. R. from multi-member 
divisions to a convention or assembly which in turn can elect 
by P. R. a smaller executive committee or board of directors. 

§ 193. Many organizations elect directly not only their 
directors and committees but also single officers—president, 
secretary, treasurer, etc. Such officers can be elected by the 
single transferable vote applied as a majority system (see 
Appendix X (2) ), but we believe it is usually better not to 
elect them directly at all. For the “short ballot” has the same 
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advantages for private organizations that it has for communi- 
ties. A small committee can weigh the qualifications of those 
available for executive office more thoroughly than the entire 
membership can. The members will in most cases get the best 
service if they choose a representative committee and leave to 
it the choice of officers and the general oversight of the organ- 
ization. Of course the committee should be made to feel free 
to select as many of the officers as it thinks best from its own 
number. 

§ 194. P. R. may be used with any method of nomination. 
The method should, however, be such that (1) any candidate 
with a substantial amount of support can be nominated easily, 
and (2) the number of candidates will be likely to be large 
enough to give the voters a real selection, but not so large as to 
crowd the ballot with the names of hopeless candidates— 
roughly, between one and a half and three times the number 
of vacancies to be filled. In many organizations it will be 
found satisfactory to let each member nominate one candidate. 
In large organizations it may be best to require several 
sponsors for each one. Additional nominations by the out- 
going board or by a nominating committee may be allowed to 
advantage in some cases. 

The names of the candidates are usually printed or copied on 
the ballots, which are then marked with figures to indicate 
the voter’s order of preference as in public Hare elections. 
Satisfactory directions for voting will be found in Appendix 
IV (1), Section 15. 

Another good method is to post the names of the candidates 
conspicuously or send them to the voters and instruct each 
voter to write the name of his first choice at the top of a blank 
ballot, the name of his second choice below that of his first, 
and so on. 

Rules for counting ballots in private elections will be found 
in Appendix IV (2). 

Further suggestions in regard to nominations, voting, and 
counting the votes, and suitable provisions for the constitu- 
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tion of a private organization using P. R. will be found in the 
P. R. League’s Election Manual (Leaflet No. 9).?° 

The possible variations in matters of detail in adapting 
P. R. to particular circumstances are obviously very great. 
The secretaries of the P. R. League are always ready to assist 
those who wish to apply it, and they appreciate being informed 
of all prospective or actual adoptions. 


» The rules for counting in this leaflet, however, are not quite so good 
as those in Appendix IV (2). 


APPENDIX IV 


ELECTION PROVISIONS FOR PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
WITH THE SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


(1) As RECOMMENDED BY THE P. R. Leacur For PusBLic 
ELECTIONS 


§ 195. These provisions are worded so as to be suitable for 
a state assembly. With the proper modifications they are also 
suitable for any other representative body. 

They deal only with matters which have a more or less 
direct connection with the method of election prescribed. 
Some of them are merely suggestions which can be changed 
in various ways without affecting the principles of propor- 
tional representation. The number of possible variations to 
adapt the rules to particular conditions is very great. The 
most important ones are indicated in the footnotes. The P. R. 
League is prepared to furnish actual provisions. 

Persons drafting provisions are strongly urged to submit 
their proposals to the office of the P. R. League before it is too 
late for changes to be made. It is easy to make serious mis- 
takes in adapting the rules to a particular purpose. 


General Provisions 
Districts 


Section 1. The assembly shall be elected from the follow- 
ing districts; .. . 


*Each district should ordinarily be large enough to elect at least five 
members. This will afford opportunity for all the most important po- 
334 
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Apportionment 


Section 2. The assembly shall have a total of . .. mem- 
bers. For each election of the assembly the state election 
authorities shall apportion these members to the several as- 
sembly districts substantially in proportion to the populations 
of those districts according to the last preceding federal census.? 


litical elements in the community to secure separate representation. 
There may sometimes be special circumstances, such as exceptional 
sparseness of population in a large area, which would justify the creation 
of one or more districts electing fewer than five representatives. For 
municipal elections, except in the greatest cities, election at large is 
preferable to election by districts. 

* There are several methods of approximating a proportional assign- 
ment, as required by this section. One is Professor Huntington’s 
“method of equal proportions,” described in § 242, footnote 26. Other 
possible methods are those described in §§ 236-243, used for assigning 
seats to lists in connection with list systems of P. R. 

Where there is no practical obstacle in the way of doing so, it may be 
better to base the apportionment on registered voters rather than popu- 
lation. This would tend to make the values of votes in different dis- 
tricts more nearly equal. 

A totally different basis of apportionment which has some advantages 
over all others is the novel one used for elections of the Reichstag under 
the new constitution of Germany. An election quota is definitely fixed 
in advance and the number of representatives assigned to each district 
depends on the number of candidates in the district who poll the neces- 
sary quota. Since a vote cast under the Hare system is transferable 
(that is, if it cannot help the voter’s first choice, it is used for another 
choice instead), this “uniform quota” method would waste but few votes 
and would result in a very accurate apportionment on the basis of the 
vote actually cast. 

It would, moreover, offer certain distinct advantages which the usual 
methods of apportionment cannot give. A discussion of its advantages 
and disadvantages will be found in Appendix VI (1). 

If the uniform quota is used, Section 2 should be changed to some 
such form as the following: 


Basis of Representation 


Section 2. Before each election of the assembly the state election 
authorities shall determine a uniform election quota for all districts by 
dividing the total number of registered voters in the state by... 
The quotient, disregarding any fraction there may be, shall be the 
quota. In each district any group of qualified electors who poll a 
quota of votes according to the method of proportional representation 
hereinafter prescribed shall be entitled to one representative in the 
assembly. 

The other changes to be made in the provisions if the uniform quota 
is adopted will be indicated in later footnotes. 
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Time of Election 


Section 3. A regular election for all the members of the 
assembly * shall be held on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November in each odd-numbered year.* 


Term of Office 


Section 4. Members of the assembly shall serve for a term 
of two years,® beginning the first Monday in January next 
following their election, and until their successors are elected 
and have qualified. 


Election Authorities 


Section 5. All elections of the assembly shall be conducted 
under the supervision of the regular election authorities,* who 
shall make suitable arrangements for carrying out these 
provisions. 


Nominations 
Nomination by Petition 


Section 6. Any qualified elector of the state’ may be 
placed in nomination for the assembly in any district by a 


® Proportional representation makes overlapping terms unnecessary. 
Under the old methods of election the change of a few votes might 
often result in a complete overturn of personnel in the representative 
body, leaving it with very few members of experience. Under P. R. 
such an overturn is impossible unless the leaders of nearly all important 
elements chosen at one election are unwilling to stand for reélection or 
are repudiated by their constituents at the next. This has never, to our 
knowledge, occurred. There is no reason, therefore, why a body elected 
by P. R. should not be chosen all at once, so that the entire body will 
be the result of the latest expression of the popular will. 

*The date should preferably be fixed so that there are no other 
important elections at the same time to divert the voters’ attention. 

°A short term is desirable in order to preserve the body’s represen- 
tative character. P. R. insures sufficient continuity in personnel to meet 
the most important arguments for a longer term. 

*There may be cases where the regular authorities should not be bur- 
dened with extra duties. A possible alternative is to give the Governor 
authority to appoint a special election board or a single supervisor for 
each P. R. election. 

_ "There seems to be no valid reason why voters should be restricted 
in their choice to residents of their own district. Of course, if it is 


thought best, other qualifications can be added to the simple ones here 
suggested. 
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petition ® signed by not less than five hundred® nor more 
than seven hundred *° qualified electors of that district. Each 
candidate shall be so nominated separately. No elector shall 


*No primaries are needed. Under P. R. the less popular candidates 
are eliminated and the votes concentrated on the real contenders all in 
one election. 

* This section is worded for the requirement of a considerable number 
of signers because that is the prevailing custom in this country where 
nominations are made by petition. A better requirement, in our judg- 
ment—one that will discourage the hopeless candidate just as effectively 
and be more convenient and inexpensive for the serious contender—is 
the requirement, usual in some other countries, of a very small number 
of signatures accompanied by a deposit of money to be returned in 
case the candidate polls a reasonable specified number of votes. 

At first sight the requirement of a deposit may seem a hardship on 
the poorer voters. But it is quite often the reverse: a group which 
would otherwise have to spend a good deal of money or energy in cir- 
culating a large petition simply makes a deposit which, if its candidate 
polls a reasonable vote, is returned. It is true that under this rule a 
wealthy candidate could easily secure nomination with no real popular 
support, but he can do so just as easily if he has to file a sarge petition. 
For experience shows that signatures can be secured simply by paying 
circulators to secure them. Under the deposit method the hopeless can- 
didate who insists on running pays his money to the community instead 
of to private individuals. 

If the deposit method is used, Section 6 should be changed to read 
substantially as follows: 


Any qualified elector of the state may be placed in nomination for 
the assembly in any district by a petition signed by not less than ten 
qualified electors of that district and accompanied by a deposit of one 
hundred dollars to be returned under the conditions hereinafter pre- 
scribed. Each candidate shall be so nominated separately. No can- 
didate shall be placed in nomination in more than one district. 


The size of the deposit or the number of signatures if no deposit is 
required should of course be varied according to the average number of 
voters for each member to be elected. It should be large enough to 
discourage most hopeless candidates but small enough not to discourage 
any candidate with a substantial following. The figures here suggested 
would probably prove satisfactory for a state or city with about 50,000 
inhabitants for each member to be elected. 

If the deposit method does not seem acceptable as the only method 
of nomination allowed, it might be made an alternative to the usual 
method so that an outstanding candidate will not have to go to the 
expense or trouble of circulating petitions. _ ‘ 

® An upper limit is desirable to keep candidates from trying, after 
their own nomination is assured, to exhaust the signatures easily avail- 
able for others. The deposit method suggested in footnote 9 would 
remove this danger without any upper limit. 
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sign the petition of more than one candidate ** for the assem- 
bly and no candidate shall be placed in nomination in more 
than one district. 
Signing of Petitions 

Section 7.12 Each signer of a petition shall sign his name 
in ink or indelible pencil and after his name shall designate 
his residence by municipality, street, and number or other 
description sufficient to designate the place. He shall also 
indicate the date of signing, which shall be not earlier than 
three months before the date of the election.1® 


Affidavit of Circulator 


Section 8.12. The signatures to a nominating petition need 
not all be appended to one paper, but to each separate paper 
there shall be attached an affidavit of the circulator thereof, 
stating that each signature thereto was made in his presence 
on the date indicated and is the genuine signature of the per- 
son whose name it purports to be. 


# Since in a proportional election no two candidates can be elected by 
the same voters, it is reasonable to require a separate group of sponsors 
for each candidate. If no deposit is required, this provision has the 
merit of cutting down somewhat the number of hopeless candidates. 
Without it a small group could clutter the ballot with several such can- 
didates just as easily as it could nominate one. If a deposit is required, 
on the other hand, this provision loses its practical significance and may 
be omitted. 

¥If the deposit method suggested in footnote 9 is used, Sections 7 
and 8 may be abbreviated as follows: 


Signing of Petitions 
Section 7. Each signer of a petition shall sign his name in ink or in- 
delible pencil and after his name shall designate his residence by 


municipality, street, and number or other description sufficient to 
designate the place. 


Affidavit of Circulator 


Section 8. To each petition paper there shall be attached an 
affidavit of the circulator thereof, stating that each signature thereto 
was made in his presence and is the genuine signature of the person 
whose name it purports to be. 


# This provision, like the upper limit on signatures, is to prevent suc- 
cessful attempts to exhaust the signatures easily available for candidates 
before they start to circulate petitions. It may also keep some persons 
from unintentionally signing more than one petition. 
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Form of Petition 


Section 9. Every nominating paper shall be in substan- 
tially the following form: 


We, the undersigned, hereby present .............cceeceececcceeces : 
Whosepresidence.is.2), Seen Ie! Ine. fone eee See, as a candidate 
for the assembly in the.......... district, to be voted for at the election 
to be held on the...... day of November, 19..., and we individually 


certify that we are qualified electors of the district aforesaid and have 
es ee petitions for any other candidates for the assembly at this 
election. 


Name Address Date 


Cote er errr esresesseeesesseeses  iéjcoeseseseseeesceresess ceoevserseseseseset 


Corer esreesseseseseseccssessee cesses ecesscceseeesecss ceovecsseveseesese 


Da leee a icteraa othe ae iala es netere bate being duly sworn (or affirmed) deposes 
and says that he is the circulator of this petition paper and that the 
signatures appended thereto were made in his presence on the dates 
indicated ® and are the genuine signatures of the persons whose names 
they purport to be. 


Signed........ Sisk «0 Gate «Geel adele 
Subscribed and sworn (or Sraisa) to before me this......... day of 
Syaatc arai'e! ate iate scat ehe ‘ai ere leield oy ates, /are 5 Ose 
rier Notary Public 


Filing of Petitions 
Section 10.1¢ All the papers comprising a nominating peti- 
tion shall be assembled and filed with the election authorities 


4 This last clause is not needed if a deposit is required. 

* The four words preceding and the date column are not needed if the 
deposit. method is used. 
; ‘ If the deposit method is used, this section should be re-worded as 
ollows: 

Section 10. All nominating petitions shall be filed with the election 
authorities not later than five o’clock P. M. on the fortieth day before 
the election. Each petition shall be accompanied by a statement of 
acceptance signed by the candidate presented thereby and by a de- 
posit of one hundred dollars, to be returned to the person by whom 
the petition is filed in case the candidate presented is credited at any 
stage of the counting with as many ballots as one-tenth of the quota 
or in case he withdraws or is found ineligible before the ballots are 
printed. The election authorities shall make a record of the exact 
time when each petition is filed and of the name and address of the 
person who files it. 
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as one instrument not later than five o’clock P. M. on the 
fortieth day before the election. Each petition shall be accom- 
panied by a statement of acceptance signed by the candidate 
presented thereby. The election authorities shall make a 
record of the exact time when each petition is filed and of the 
name and address of the person who files it.’” 


Verification of Petitions 


Section 11. Within five days after the filing of a nominat- 
ing petition the election authorities shall notify the person 
who filed it whether or not it satisfies all the prescribed con- 
ditions. If the same name is signed to two or more petitions, 
it shall be held valid only on the petition first filed.1* If peti- 
tions are filed for the same candidate in two or more districts, 
only the petition otherwise sufficient which is first filed shall 
be accepted as valid. 


Deficient Petitions 


Section 12. If a petition is found deficient, the election 
authorities shall return it immediately to the person who filed 
it with a statement certifying wherein it fails to meet the 
requirements.1® Within the regular time allowed for the filing 
of petitions such a petition may be amended and filed again 
as a new petition or a different petition may be filed for the 
same candidate. 


Ballots and Voting 


Separate Non-partisan Ballot 


Section 13. The names of all properly nominated candi- 
dates for each district, except such as may have withdrawn, 
died, or become ineligible since their nominating petitions 
were filed, shall be printed on the ballots to be used for the 
election of members of the assembly for the district, which 


“For purposes of notification. A common alternative is to have the 
petition name a committee of the signers. 

® This sentence is not needed if a deposit is required. 
P, *In case a deposit is required with petitions, add here the words: 
and shall return with it the deposit made at the time it was filed.” 
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shall be used for no other purpose and shall be without party 
names or designations.?° 


Rotation of Names 

Section 14. Ballots used for the election of members of the 
assembly for each district shall be printed in as many lots as 
there are candidates for the assembly in the district. In the 
first lot the names of the candidates shall appear in the alpha- 
betical order of their surnames. In the second lot the names 
shall appear in the same order except that the first name in the 
first lot shall be placed last. In each succeeding lot the order 
shall be the same as that of the lot preceding except that the 
first name in that preceding lot shall be placed last. Tablets 
of ballots to be used at the several voting places shall be made 
up by combining ballots from the different lots in regular rota- 
tion, so that no two successive voters shall receive ballots from 
the same lot and so that each candidate’s name shall appear 
first and in each other position substantially the same number 
of times on the ballots used. Inadvertent departures from the 
procedure prescribed in this section shall not invalidate an 
election.?2 


Form of Ballot 
Section 15. Ballots used for the election of the assembly 
shall be in substantially the following form: 


Regular Election 
For Members of the Assembly of the State of............... 
is SOAP District 
November...... PLO S28 
[Designation of Voting Precinct] 


” The last eight words may be omitted if party names are desired on 
the ballot. In that case primaries can be avoided by allowing the proper 
party authorities to designate which candidates may use the party 
name (see § 63). Other candidates may be allowed to use it preceded 
by the word “Independent.” ae 

%The rotation of the names is a well-known device for equalizing the 
advantages of a favorable position on the ballot. It has, of course, no 
necessary connection with the proportional method of election. 
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Directions to Voters 


Put the figure 1 in the square opposite the name of your 
first choice. You may also express second, third, and other 
choices by putting the figure 2 opposite the name of your sec- 
ond choice, the figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, 
and so on. You may express thus as many choices as you 
please, without any regard to the number being elected. 

Your ballot will be counted for your first choice if it can 
help elect him. If it cannot help elect him, it will be trans- 
ferred to the highest of your other choices whom it can help. 

You cannot hurt the chances of any candidate you prefer 
by marking lower choices for others. The more choices you 
express, the surer you are to make your ballot count for one 
of them. But do not feel obliged to express more choices than 
you really have. 

Do not put the same figure opposite more than one name. 

If you spoil this ballot, return it to the election officer in 
charge of the ballots and get another from him. 


Candidates 


22 


John B. Adams 2% 


James A. Brown 


Richard Caldwell 


Voting for Candidates Not Regularly Nominated 


Section 16. If a voter wishes to vote for one or more 
persons qualified for election to the assembly whose names do 


™ Of course the squares may be put after the names instead of before 
them in states where that is the custom. But there is a slight advantage 
in having them before the names, for in that position they can be 
nearer to the names and therefore more convenient for voters and 
especially for the counters. 
The addresses of the candidates may be added if it is thought best. | 
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not appear on the ballot, he may do so by writing, stamping, or 
pasting their names on the ballot and marking numbers op- 
posite them to indicate choices just as if they had been 
regularly nominated. 


Watchers and Challengers 


Section 17. Any three ** or more candidates may appoint in 
writing one person to represent them as watcher and challenger 
at each voting place. The persons so appointed shall have all 
the rights and privileges prescribed by law for other watchers 
and challengers at any elections in the same places and they 
shall be permitted to stay in the voting places until the as- 
sembly ballots have been sent from them to the central count- 
ing place. No candidate shall have the right to share in the 
appointment of more than one watcher and challenger for each 
voting place. 


Counting the Ballots 

Preparations 

Section 18. Before every election of the assembly the elec- 
tion authorities shall designate a central counting place for 
the ballots of the district,?> appoint for each district ?* a 
competent person to act as director of the count, employ a 
sufficient staff of assistants, and make other suitable arrange- 
ments for the counting of the ballots, subject only to the 
provisions of this Act. 


Assembling the Ballots 
Section 19. As soon as the polls have closed, the election 
officials at each voting place shall seal the ballot box used for 


*In some cases it may be reasonable to change this number. 

75 The central count everywhere prescribed for proportional elections, 
and in some places for other elections also, is a valuable safeguard of 
the integrity of the count. #4 Ped 

* The usual provision has been for a count under the direction of a 
board of several members. In practice, however, it has been found 
much more satisfactory to have a single person in charge. The boards 
made responsible by law have generally appointed one of their number 
or some other competent person to direct the count under their 


supervision. 
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the election of members of the assembly without opening it 
and shall send it at once, as the election authorities may direct, 
to the central counting place for the district.27, They shall 
send with it a record of the number of ballots which have been 
voted for the election of members of the assembly in the 
voting place committed to their charge. 


Checking the Precinct Returns 


Section 20. At the central counting place for each district 
the ballot boxes shall be opened and the numbers of ballots 
found therein recorded and compared with the records sent 
from the voting places. Any discrepancies discovered shall 
be recorded and dealt with according to the principles of 
law regarding similar discrepancies in other elections, so far 
as such principles may be applicable. 


Rules for Counting Ballots 


Section 21. The result of the election for the district shall 
then be determined according to the following rules: 

(1) The ballots shall first be sorted according to the first 
choices marked on them. 

(2) As the ballots are sorted, those received by each can- 
didate shall be stamped or marked with serial numbers in the 
order in which they are received.?® 

(3) If a ballot does not clearly show which candidate the 
voter prefers to all others, or if it contains any word, mark, or 
other sign apparently intended to identify the voter, it shall 
be set aside as invalid. Every ballot not thus invalid shall be 
counted according to the intent of the voter, so far as that 


In Cleveland and some other American cities there is a preliminary 
count of. first choices at the voting precincts. We do not now recom- 
mend that plan. It has the disadvantage of having the count com- 
menced by a force of workers too widely scattered for adequate super- 
vision and too exhausted for dependable accuracy. Even if the prelim- 
inary count is made, it is necessary to review it carefully at the central 
counting place and correct errors before the rest of the count can be 
made, and this review is likely to take as long as an entirely new count. 

* A good way to carry out this provision, the purpose of which will 
appear later, is to assign each candidate a separate tally clerk to 
receive the ballots and stamp them with an automatic numbering stamp. 
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can be clearly ascertained, whether marked according to the 
directions printed on it or not. 

(4) If the consecutive numerical order of the figures on a 
ballot is broken by the omission of one or more figures, the 
order of the figures on the ballot shall be taken as the voter’s 
order of preference without regard to the figure or figures 
omitted. 

(5) When all the ballots have been sorted according to 
first choices, the number of valid ballots cast for each 
candidate as first choice and the total number of valid ballots 
shall be determined. 

(6) The total number of valid ballots shall then be divided 
by a number greater by one than the number of members to 
be elected. The next whole number larger than the resulting 
quotient shall be the quota sufficient to elect a member.?® 

(7) All candidates whose first-choice ballots equal or exceed 
the quota in number shall be declared elected. 

(8) As many transferable ballots as each elected candidate 
has in excess of the quota shall then be transferred from him 
to other candidates, first the surplus ballots of the candidate 
highest on the poll, then the surplus ballots of the candidate 
next highest, and so on. 

A “transferable” ballot is a ballot from which the next choice 
of the voter for some continuing candidate can be clearly as- 
certained. A “continuing candidate” is a candidate as yet 
neither elected nor defeated. 

(9) The particular ballots of a candidate to be transferred 
as his surplus shall be those which have received certain serial 
numbers determined as follows: 

(a) The total number of ballots which the candidate has 
received (say, for example, 10,600) shall be divided by the 
number he has received above the quota (say 1,000). The 
quotient thus determined (10 in the example given), disre- 


*Tf nine are to be elected, for example, any candidate who receives 
_ more than a tenth of the ballots must necessarily be one of the nine 
highest and therefore sure of election. If the uniform quota principle 
described in footnote 2 is used, this rule should of course be omitted. 
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garding any remainder, shall be used as the basis of selection 
as hereinafter provided. 

(b) The ballots taken for transfer shall be those which are 
transferable and whose serial numbers are the smallest exact 
multiples of the quotient (10, 20, 30, 40, etc. in the example). 

(c) If there are not enough transferable ballots whose serial 
numbers are exact multiples of the quotient, enough of the 
transferable ballots whose serial numbers are one less than 
the smallest exact multiples of the quotient (9, 19, 29, 39, etc. 
in the example) shall be taken also. If there are not enough 
of these, transferable ballots whose serial numbers are two less 
than the smallest exact multiples of the quotient (8, 18, 28, 
38, etc. in the example) shall be taken also; and so on, until 
the entire surplus has been transferred. 

(d) If all the candidate’s transferable ballots are taken for 
transfer without reducing his total to the quota, all his re- 
maining ballots shall be left to his credit.*° 


* Rule (9), which is similar to the one used in Cincinnati, is intended 
to eliminate the possibility of discrimination in determining which of the 
first-choice ballots of a candidate with more than a quota shall be 
retained to elect him, and which shall be passed on to help elect other 
choices, and to make those transferred a representative sample of all 
the candidate’s ballots. 

If it is thought worth while to go to some extra trouble in order to 
get a still more representative set of the elected candidate’s ballots to 
transfer, this can be done in either of the following ways: 

(1) The ballots of each elected candidate may be sorted according to 
the next choices marked on them and the surplus made up by taking the 
same proportion of each next-choice pile. This method, which is used 
almost exclusively in P. R. elections in other English-speaking countries, 
removes the element of chance entirely so far as the immediate transfer 
of surplus ballots is concerned, though it leaves a slight element of 
chance in case the same ballots have to be re-transferred later. Rules 
for applying this method will be found in Appendix IV (2), footnote 
39, and in Appendix IV (38). 

(2) All the transferable ballots of an elected candidate may be trans- 
ferred, each at an equal fractional value just large enough to make the 
value of all the ballots transferred equal to the surplus. This method 
removes the element of chance entirely, but is considerably more com- 
plicated than the other methods in use. In the opinion of qualified 
persons who have studied it, the chance of its giving a different result 
from the other methods in a large election is far too small to justify 
the complication involved. 

In Cleveland and Ashtabula, where there is a preliminary precinct 
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(10) In the transfer of a surplus each ballot shall be trans- 
ferred to the candidate indicated on it as next choice among 
the unelected candidates. 

(11) After the transfer of all surpluses, or, if no candidate 
received a surplus, after the count of first choices, every can- 
didate who has no ballots to his credit shall be declared 
defeated.** 

(12) Thereupon the remaining candidate lowest on the poll 
shall be declared defeated and all his ballots transferred, each 
to the candidate indicated on it as next choice among the con- 
tinuing candidates. Any ballot which does not clearly indicate 
any candidate as next choice among the continuing candidates 
shall be set aside as exhausted. 

(13) After all the ballots of the lowest candidate have been 
transferred, the candidate who is then lowest shall be de- 
clared defeated and all his ballots transferred in the same 
way. Thus lowest candidates shall be declared defeated one 
after another and all their ballots transferred. 

(14) Whenever the total number of ballots credited to any 
candidate becomes equal to the quota, he shall immediately 
be declared elected and no ballots in excess of the quota shall 
be transferred to him.*” 


count of first choices, surplus ballots are taken as nearly as possible in 
equal numbers from the several precincts. In a number of respects this 
method is not quite so good as the one we here recommend, and it is no 
easier to carry out. 

The P. R. League will furnish on request precise rules for any of these 
alternative methods. 

4Tt has sometimes been suggested that at this point all candidates 
who have failed to receive a certain arbitrary minimum of votes, say 
one-tenth of the quota or the number of the-signatures required for 
nomination, should be defeated. Such a provision would often save 
considerable time and expense, and it would almost never, in large 
elections, result in injustice. But because it would involve a mathe- 
matical possibility of injustice, which could be harped on by uninformed 
or unscrupulous critics, we do not care to take responsibility for in- 
cluding it in our general recommendations, 

This rule can be carried out conveniently by having the tally clerks 
continue to number their candidates’ ballots as they are received 
throughout the count and announce the fact as soon as the quota is 


reached. 
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(15) When a candidate is to be declared defeated, two or 
more of those lowest on the poll may be declared defeated 
simultaneously and all their ballots transferred together pro- 
vided the candidates thus defeated do not have all together as 
many ballots as the candidate next higher on the poll and 
provided the number of continuing candidates is not thereby 
reduced below the number still to be elected.** 

(16) If, when a candidate is to be declared defeated, two 
or more candidates are tied at the bottom of the poll, 
that one of the tied candidates shall be declared defeated 
who was credited with fewest ballots just before the last 
transfer of ballots. If two or more of the tied candidates 
were tied at that stage of the count also, the second tie 
shall be decided, if necessary, by referring similarly to the 
standing of candidates just before the last transfer of bal- 
lots before that. This principle shall be applied successively 
as many times as may be necessary, a tie shown at any stage 
of the count being decided by referring to the standing of 
the tied candidates just before the last preceding transfer of 
ballots.*4 

(17) Any tie not otherwise provided for shall be decided 
by lot. 

(18) If at any time candidates to the number to be elected 
have received the quota, any transfer of ballots in progress 
when the last quota was reached shall be completed, but im- 


*Tf the uniform quota is used, this rule should be changed to read 
as follows: “When a candidate is to be declared defeated, two or more 
of those lowest on the poll may be declared defeated simultaneously 
and all their ballots transferred together provided the candidates thus 
defeated do not have all together as many ballots as the candidate next 
higher on the poll or as many as the quota.” If the sort of provision 
referred to in footnote 31 is adopted, rule (15) may be omitted. Its 
chief purpose is to expedite the handling of scattering ballots cast for 
candidates not regularly nominated. 

* This rule has the effect of deciding ties by giving more weight to 
earlier choices. The standing of the candidates before the last pre- 
ceding transfer is taken as the basis of decision, instead of the standing 
after the count of first choices as is sometimes recommended, so as to 
allow a greater number of voters to share in the decision. 
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mediately thereafter all continuing candidates shall be de- 
clared defeated and the election shall be at an end.® 
(19) If at any time all ballots of any defeated candidates 
have been transferred and it is impossible to defeat another 
candidate without reducing the continuing candidates below 
the number still to be elected, all the continuing candidates 
shall be declared elected and the election shall be at an end.*® 
(20) A record of the count shall be kept in such form as to 
show, after each sorting or transfer of ballots, the number 
thereby credited to each candidate, the number thereby found 
exhausted, the total for each candidate, the total found ex- 
hausted, and the total number of valid ballots found by adding 
the totals of all candidates and the total found exhausted. 
(21) If the total number of valid ballots found after any 
transfer is not the same as the totals found previously, the 
error shall be found and corrected before the count proceeds. 
(22) Every ballot that is transferred from one candidate to 
another shall be stamped or marked so that its entire course 
from candidate to candidate can be conveniently traced. 
(23) If in correcting an error any ballots are re-sorted or 
re-transferred, every ballot shall be made to take the same 
course that it took in the original count unless the correction 
of an error requires its taking a different course. These prin- 
ciples shall apply also to any recount, except for the filling of a 
vacancy, which may be made after the original count has been 
completed. 


Recesses for Counting Staff 


Section 22. The director of the count and his assistants 
shall proceed with reasonable expedition in the counting of 


Tf the uniform quota is used, rules (18) and (19) should be changed 
to read as follows: 

(18) If at any time the total number of ballots credited to con- 
tinuing candidates, together with any surplus ballots remaining un- 
transferred, is less than the quota, all the continuing candidates shall 
be declared defeated. f 

. (19) When every candidate has been elected with a full quota or 
defeated, the election shall be at an end. 
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the ballots but may take recesses or adjourn from day to day 
at the discretion of the director. The election authorities shall 
make proper provision for the safe keeping of the ballots while 
the counting is not in progress. 


Supervision 


Section 23. Every facility for witnessing the count that 
is consistent with good order shall be given to the public and 
to representatives of the public press. Special facilities, in- 
cluding the privilege of mingling with the counting staff and 
examining any of the ballots closely, shall be given to any 
person who may be appointed in writing as their representative 
for the purpose by at least three ** of the candidates whose 
names are printed on the ballot of the district and who have 
not shared in the appointment of any other person for the 
purpose. 


Appeals 


Section 24. The decisions of the director of the count shall 
be final unless appealed from, in which case they shall be 
subject to review by the election authorities. 


Preservation of Ballots 


Section 25. The ballots cast at each election of the assem- 
bly shall be preserved by the election authorities until the term 
of the members elected thereby has expired. The ballots 
credited to each successful candidate at the end of the election 
shall be kept igs from the rest as the ballots which 
elected him. 


Vacancies 


Recount to Fill Vacancy 


Section 26. If a seat in the assembly becomes vacant, it 
shall be filled for the remainder of the unexpired term by a 
public recount of the ballots by which it was filled at the 


*In some cases it may be reasonable to change this number. 
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regular election of the assembly.?7 This recount shall be con- 
ducted according to the following rules: 

(1) All choices marked for members of the assembly or 
for candidates who have become ineligible or have expressed 
to the election authorities in writing their desire to withdraw 
shall be disregarded. 

(2) The ballots shall be sorted each to the highest choice 
marked on it for any of the eligible candidates. 

(3) If any candidate has to his credit more than half of 
the ballots which show any preference among these candidates, 
he shall be declared elected to the vacant place. 

(4) If no candidate has to his credit more than half of 
the ballots which show such a preference, every candidate who 
has no ballots to his credit shall be declared defeated. 

(5) Thereupon the remaining candidate lowest on the poll 
shall be declared defeated and all his ballots transferred, each 
to the candidate indicated on it as next choice among the 
undefeated candidates. 

(6) Thus lowest candidates shall be declared defeated one 
after another and all their ballots transferred until some can- 
didate is credited with more ballots than all the other unde- 
feated candidates together. 

(7) As soon as one candidate is credited with more ballots 
than all the other undefeated candidates together, he shall be 
declared elected to the vacant place. 

(8) Except as herein otherwise provided and except that 
the rules for assembling and checking the ballots and those 
regarding the quota and surplus ballots may be disregarded, 


™The usual form of filling vacancies by majority vote is obviously 
inconsistent with the proportional principle. There are other methods 
besides the one here given which are consistent with it. One is to allow 
each vacancy to be filled by the signers of the petition of the vacating 
member, or by a vacancy committee named by them in the petition. 
Another is to have a recount including not only the ballots which 
elected the vacating member but also those which in the original 
election were exhausted. Provisions for either of these alternatives can 
be obtained from the P. R. League. For a fuller discussion of the 


vacancy problem see Appendix VI (5). 
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the recount shall be governed by the provisions for the original 
count. 

(9) If two or more vacancies occur at the same time, they 
shall be filled separately in the order in which they are certified 
to the election authorities. 


Vacancies for Which There Are No Candidates 

Section 27. If a vacancy occurs for which no regularly 
nominated candidates remain, the assembly shall, by a ma- 
jority vote of the remaining members, appoint a qualified 
person to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term. 


The Recall 


The usual majority form of the recall is obviously incon- 
sistent with the proportional principle. The use of a system of 
election which insures a truly representative body in the 
first place, together with a reasonably short term of office, will 
probably be found to remove nearly all occasion for the recall. 
If some form of recall is considered necessary, a provision may 
be added that a member may be recalled by majority vote 
of the voters of his district provided a recall petition is first 
filed signed by at least two-thirds of the signers of his nomi- 
nating petition. Whenever this procedure is invoked success- 
fully, the resulting vacancy may be filled by the regular 
vacancy provisions.*® 


(2) Exxction Provisions aS RECOMMENDED BY THE P. R. 
LEAGUE FOR PrIvATB ELECTIONS 
§ 196. Suggestions for nominations, method of voting, etc., 
will be found in Appendix III (4). The directions for voting 
in public elections, given in Appendix IV (1), Section 15, are 
satisfactory for private elections also. 


Rules for Counting Ballots 


1. Sort the ballots, giving each to the candidate marked on 
it as first choice. 
“For further discussion of this question see Appendix VI (6). 
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2. Set aside as invalid any ballots from which the first choice 
of the voter cannot be clearly ascertained. Count every other 
ballot valid, whether it is marked according to instructions or 
10t. 

3. When all the ballots have been distributed, make a tabu- 
lation showing the number of valid ballots credited to each 
candidate. 

4. By adding the numbers of valid ballots of all the candi- 
dates determine the total number of valid ballots cast. 

5. Determine the quota that suffices:to elect a member by 
dividing the number of valid ballots by a number greater by 
one than the number of seats to be filled and adding one to 
the result, disregarding any fraction that may arise. 

6. Declare elected every candidate who has received the 
quota. 

7. If this does not fill all the places, transfer, if possible, as 
many of the ballots of each elected candidate as he has above 
the quota, each ballot to the candidate marked on it as next 
choice among the candidates still lacking the quota. 

8. If more than one candidate has received more than the 
quota, transfer first the surplus ballots of the candidate with 
most ballots, then the surplus ballots of the candidate with 
next most ballots, and so on until all the surplus ballots have 
been transferred. 

9. In taking ballots for transfer, take them as they come 
to hand, without selection.*® 

Tf the element of chance involved in this rule is thought objection- 
able, substitute for this rule and rule 12 the following alternative forms: 
9. To determine which of a candidate’s ballots are to be transferred 
as his surplus, sort all his ballots, putting each in a pile for the 
unelected candidate marked on it as next choice and putting those 
not marked for any unelected candidate in a pile by themselves. 
If the number of transferable ballots is not greater than the surplus, 
transfer them all, leaving all the candidate’s other ballots to his credit. 


If the number of transferable ballots is greater than the surplus, 
take ballots for transfer from the several piles proportionately as 
follows: 

(1) Multiply the number of ballots in each pile of transferable 
ballots by the fraction of which the numerator is the number of 
surplus ballots and the denominator is the total number of trans- 
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10. As soon as a candidate has received the quota, declare 
him elected immediately, and transfer to him no ballots in 
excess of the quota. 

11. As soon as the necessary number of candidates have been 
elected, declare the election at an end. 

12. If any ballot taken for transfer as a surplus ballot of 
an elected candidate does not clearly indicate the voter’s next 
choice among the candidates still lacking the quota, exchange 
it if possible for another of the candidate’s ballots which does. 
If none of the candidate’s remaining ballots can be trans- 
ferred, leave them all to his credit. 

13. After all the surplus ballots of any candidate have been 
transferred, make a fresh tabulation of results before making 
further transfers. 

14. After all the surplus ballots have been transferred, de- 
clare defeated all candidates with no ballots to their credit. 

15. As soon as the number of continuing candidates is re- 
duced to the number still to be elected,*° bring the election 
to an end by declaring them all elected.** A “continuing” can- 
didate is a candidate as yet neither elected nor defeated. 


ferable ballots in the several piles, and reduce the result to a whole 

number or to a whole number and a fraction less than 1. 

(2) Of the fractions that may appear, consider as many of the 
largest as having the value 1 as may be necessary to make the sum 
of the results just obtained equal to the surplus, all other fractions 
being disregarded. Decide ties by lot. 

(3) The number thus obtained for each pile is the number to be 
transferred from that pile. 

Take the particular ballots for transfer from each pile as they come 
to hand, without selection. 

12. If during the transfer of a surplus a ballot ceases to be trans- 
ferable on account of the completion of a candidate’s quota, exchange 
it, if possible, for a transferable ballot from the same pile. If that 
cannot be done, set it aside as “exhausted.” 

* Though we have never heard of such a case, it is conceivable that 
the application of Rule 14 might reduce the number of continuing 
candidates below the number still to be elected. If it does, the re- 
sulting vacancy or vacancies may be filled by a recount of all the 
eens disregarding choices for the candidates elected; or by appoint- 
ment. 

“But the ballots, if any, of the last candidate defeated may first be 
transferred as recommended in the rule for public elections (Appendix 
IV (1), Section 21 (19)). 
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16. If the election is not thus completed by the defeat of all 
candidates with no ballots, declare defeated the candidate 
lowest on the poll and transfer all his ballots, each to the 
candidate marked on it as next choice among the continuing 
candidates. 

17. In distributing the ballots of a defeated candidate set 
aside as “exhausted” every ballot which does not clearly indi- 
cate the voter’s next choice among the continuing candidates. 

18. Whenever all the ballots of a defeated candidate have 
been transferred without completing the election, make a fresh 
tabulation of results, declare defeated the candidate then 
lowest on the poll, and transfer all his ballots, each to the 
candidate marked on it as next choice among the continuing 
candidates. 

19. Continue this process until the necessary number of 
candidates have been elected or until only that number remain 
undefeated. 

20. If, when a candidate is to be declared defeated, two or 
more candidates are tied at the bottom of the poll, declare 
defeated that one of the tied candidates who was credited 
~ with fewest ballots on the tabulation next preceding. If two 
or more of the tied candidates were tied on the preceding tabu- 
lation also, decide this second tie, if necessary, by referring 
similarly to the tabulation before that. Apply this principle 
successively as many times as may be necessary, deciding a 
tie on any tabulation by referring to the standing of the tied 
candidates on the tabulation next preceding. 


Example 
Candidates at 
Bottom of ; 
Poll on Third First Second Third 
Tabulation Tabulation Tabulation Tabulation 
A 10 14 14 
B 11 14 14 
Cc 12 13 14 
D 13 13 14 
E 11 13 15 


Under these circumstances the candidate to be declared defeated after 
the third tabulation is C, for a comparison on the second tabulation of 
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the four candidates tied on the third shows that it is either C or D that 
must be defeated next, and a comparison of C and D on the first tabu- 
lation shows that C is to be defeated rather than D. 


21. In case of a tie on the first tabulation, declare defeated 
that one of the tied candidates for whom fewest second choices 
have been marked on all the ballots. If two or more of the 
tied candidates have the same smallest number of second 
choices, declare defeated that one of them for whom fewest 
third choices have been marked on all the ballots; and so on.# 

22. Decide by lot any tie not otherwise provided for by 
these rules. 


(3) Execrion Provisions AS RECOMMENDED BY THE BritTIsH 
PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION Society FOR PuBLIC 
HLECTIONS 


§ 197. These provisions are taken from the General Order 
Regulating the Third Election of Education Authorities under 
the Education (Scotland) Acts of the British Parliament.** In 
all essentials they are like those introduced in Ireland under 
the leadership of the British and Irish P. R. Societies and 
applied in the first two elections of the House of Commons of 
Northern Ireland, the election of the Provisional Parliament 
of Southern Ireland elected in June, 1922, the first election of 
the Dail Eireann of the Irish Free State, and the first direct 
election of members of the Seanad Eireann. These Scottish 
provisions contain, however, some verbal improvements over 
those of Ireland and are recommended by the British Society. 

For a discussion of the chief differences between these rules 
and those recommended by the American P. R. League, see 


Appendix VI (2). The rules used in Canada are the 
British. 


“This rule may be omitted if the avoidance of decisions by lot is 
not thought to be worth the extra trouble it involves. 


“Statutory Rules and Orders, 1924. No. ttc 


8. 76° 
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SCHEDULE A 


Form or Notice 


Statutory Election of an Education Authority 
Education sarea tof Wenieeekt Some. Ree 
Notice 18 HEREBY GIVEN—THAT 


1. The third election of an education authority for this area under 
ae Education serra Act, 1918, will take place on the day 
fo) oD. 


2. The number of persons to be elected as members of the education 
authority is , which number is apportioned among the electoral 
divisions of the area as follows:— 


3._Every registered local government elector within the meaning of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1918, having a qualification within 
this education area is entitled to vote in the election. 


4. Any two electors in an electoral division may nominate as a can- 
didate for that division any person of lawful age, and not subject to any 
legal incapacity or disqualification, by sending to, or delivering at (some 
place to be specified) before 4 o’clock afternoon of the day of 

a nomination paper. 
. The nomination paper must be dated and signed by the two electors, 
and by the candidate nominated or some person duly authorised in that 
behalf, and must contain the names in full, places of abode, and desig- 
nations of the two electors, and of the candidate nominated. 


5. Any candidate may be withdrawn by notice of withdrawal given to 
the returning officer at (some place to be spectfied), not later than 
4 o’clock afternoon of the day of , provided that no 
such withdrawal shall be competent when its effect would be to reduce 
the total number of persons nominated for such election in an electoral 
division below the number of persons to be elected for the division as 
members of the education authority, and provided also that such notices 
shall have effect in the order in which they are delivered. The notice of 
withdrawal must be signed by the candidate or by some person duly 
authorised by him in that behalf. 


6. As soon as possible after the date mentioned in the preceding regu- 
lation, a list will be published of candidates nominated and not with- 
drawn, giving the full names, places of abode and designations of such 
candidates. 


7. The voting shall take place in each electoral division, and notice of 
the number and situation of the polling stations will be published on or 
before the day of 1925. hems 

‘Each voter must vote in a polling station for the electoral division in 
which the property in respect of which he is entitled to vote is situate, 


Definitions. 
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and if it is situate in more than one division, in respect of one only of 
the divisions in which it is situate. 


8. The poll will be open from am.till pm. 
9. The voting will be by ballot. 
10. Crosses should not be used. 


11. Each voter has one transferable vote. The voter shall vote by 
secretly placing the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate for 
whom he votes. He may in addition place the figure 2 opposite the 
name of the candidate who is his second choice, and the figure 3 oppo- 
site the name of the candidate who is his third choice. And so on. 


A ballot paper is invalid on which:— : 

(a) the figure 1 standing alone, indicating a first preference, is not 
placed; or : 

(b) the figure 1 standing alone, indicating a first preference, is 
placed opposite the name of more than one candidate; or 

(c) the figure 1 standing alone, indicating a first preference, and 
some other figure are placed opposite the name of the same 
candidate; or 

(d) it cannot be determined for which candidate the first preference 
of the voter is recorded; or 

(e) any mark is placed by the voter by which he may afterwards be 
identified. 


Take notice, that all persons who are guilty of bribery, treating, undue 
influence, personation, or other corrupt or illegal practices at the said 
election will, on conviction of such offence, be liable to the penalties 
mentioned in that behalf in the Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, 1854 
to 1883, the Elections (Scotland) (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 
1890, and the Acts amending the said Acts. 

Dated this day of 1925. 

Returning Officer. 
(State office or address.) 


SCHEDULE B 
(Regulations.) 


Education Authority Elections (Scotland) (Single Transferable Vote). 


1. In these regulations— 
(1) the expression “continuing candidate” means any candidate not 
elected or not excluded from the poll at any given time; 


(2) the expression “first preference” means the figure “1” standing 
alone opposite the name of a candidate; ‘second preference” 
means the figure “2” standing alone opposite the name of 
a candidate in succession. to the figure “1”; “third prefer- 
ence” means the figure “3” standing alone opposite the name 
of a candidate in succession to the figures “1” and “2”; and 
so on; 
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(3) the expression “next available preference” means a second or 
subsequent preference recorded in consecutive numerical order 
for a continuing candidate, the preferences next in order on 
the ballot paper for candidates already elected or excluded 
from the poll being ignored; 


(4) the expression “transferable paper” means a ballot paper on 
which, following a first preference, a second or subsequent 
preference is recorded in consecutive numerical order for a 
continuing candidate; 


(5) the expression “non-transferable paper” means a ballot paper 
on which no second or subsequent preference is recorded for 
a@ continuing candidate :— 

Provided that a paper shall be deemed to have become a 

non-transferable paper whenever— 

(a) the names of two or more candidates (whether continu- 
ing or not) are marked with the same number, and 
are next in order of preference; or 

(b) the name of the candidate next in order of preference 
(whether continuing or not) is marked— 

(i) by a number not following consecutively after 
some other number on the ballot paper; or 
(ii) by two or more numbers; or 

(c) For any other reason it cannot be determined for which 
of the continuing candidates the next available pref- 
erence of the voter is recorded; 


(6) the expression “original vote” in regard to any candidate means 
a vote derived from a ballot paper on which a first preference 
is recorded for that candidate; 


(7) the expression “transferred vote” in regard to any candidate 
means a vote derived from a ballot paper on which a second 
or subsequent preference is recorded for that candidate; 


(8) the expression “surplus” means the number of votes by which 
the total number of the votes, original and transferred, 
credited to any candidate, exceeds the quota; 


(9) the expression “count” means— : 

(a) all the operations involved in the counting of the first 
preferences recorded for candidates; or 

(b) all the operations involved in the transfer of the surplus 

of an elected candidate; or 

(c) all the operations involved in the transfer of the votes 
of an excluded candidate or of two or more candidates 
excluded together. ” 


2—(1) Each voter shall have one transferable vote. 
(2) A voter in recording his vote— ; 
(a) must place on his ballot paper the figure 1 opposite the 
name of the candidate for whom he votes; and 
(b) may in addition indicate the order of his choice or pref- 
erence for as many other candidates as he pleases by 
placing against their respective names the figures 2, 3, 
4, 5, and so on in consecutive numerical order, 
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3. A ballot paper shall be invalid on which— 

(a) the figure 1 standing alone indicating a first preference for some 
one candidate is not placed; or . 

(b) the figure 1 standing alone indicating a first preference is placed 
opposite the name of more than one candidate; or 

(c) the figure 1 standing alone indicating a first preference and some 
other figure are placed opposite the name of the same 
candidate; or , 

(d) it cannot be determined for which candidate the first preference 
of the voter is recorded; or ; 

(e) any mark is placed by the voter by which he may afterwards be 
identified. 


4, The form of ballot paper to be used, and the form of directions for 
the guidance of voters in voting, shall be those set out in the Schedule C 
annexed to this order. 


5. After the ballot papers for an electoral division have been counted 
and mixed in accordance with rule 34 of the First Schedule to the Ballot 
Act, 1872, the returning officer shall examine the ballot papers and 
shall sort them into parcels according to the first preferences recorded 
for each candidate, rejecting any that are invalid. 


6. The returning officer shall then count the number of papers in 
each parcel and shall credit each candidate with a number of votes equal 
to the number of valid papers on which a first preference has been 
recorded for such candidate and he shall ascertain the total number of 
valid papers. 


7. The returning officer shall then divide the total number of valid 
papers by a number exceeding by one the number of vacancies to be 
filled. The result increased by one (any fractional remainder being 
disregarded) shall be the number of votes sufficient to secure the 
election of a candidate. This number is herein called the “quota.” 


8. If at the end of any count the number of votes credited to a candi- 
denote Ang to or greater than the quota, that candidate shall thereupon 
e elected. 


9—(1) If at the end of any count the number of votes credited to a . 
candidate is greater than the quota the surplus shall be transferred, as in 
this regulation provided, to the continuing candidates for whom the next 
available preferences have been recorded on the ballot papers in the 
parcel or sub-parcel last received by the elected candidate. 


(2)—(a) If more than one candidate has a surplus, the largest surplus 
shall be first dealt with. 


(b) If two or more candidates have each an equal surplus, the surplus 
of the candidate with the greatest number of votes at the first count at 
which the candidates in question have an unequal number of votes shall 
be first dealt with. When the numbers of votes credited to such candi- 
dates are equal at all counts, the returning officer shall determine which 
surplus he will first deal with. 


(3) The returning officer need not transfer a surplus when that surplus, 
together with any other surplus not transferred, is less than the 
difference— 
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(a) between the votes of the candidate lowest on the poll and the 
votes of the next highest“ candidate; or 


(b) between the total of the votes of the two or more candidates 
lowest on the poll and the votes of the next highest “ candi- 
date, provided that the exclusion from the poll of the afore- 
said two or more candidates lowest on the poll shall not 
reduce the number of continuing candidates below the number 
of vacancies remaining to be filled. 


(4)—(a) If the votes credited to an elected candidate consist of origi- 
nal votes only, the returning officer shall examine all the papers con- 
tained in the parcel of the elected candidate whose surplus is to be 
transferred ; 


(b) If the votes credited to an elected candidate consist of original 
and transferred votes, or of transferred votes only, the returning officer 
shall examine the papers contained in the sub-parcel last received by 
the elected candidate whose surplus is to be transferred; 


(c) In either case the returning officer shall sort the transferable 
papers into sub-parcels according to the next available preferences 
recorded thereon, shall make a separate sub-parcel of the non-transfer- 
able papers and shall ascertain the number of papers in each sub-parcel 
of transferable papers and in the sub-parcel of non-transferable papers. 


(5) If the total number of papers in the sub-parcels of transferable 
papers is equal to or less than the surplus, the returning officer shall 
transfer the whole of each sub-parcel of transferable papers to the con- 
tinuing candidate indicated thereon as the voters’ next available pref- 
erence, and shall set aside as a separate parcel so many of the non- 
transferable papers as are not required for the quota of the elected 
candidate. The particular papers set aside shall be those last filed in the 
parcel of non-transferable papers. 


(6)—(a) If the total number of transferable papers is greater than the 
surplus the returning officer shall transfer from each sub-parcel of trans- 
ferable papers to the continuing candidate indicated thereon as the 
voters’ next available preference the number of papers which bears the 
same proportion to the number of papers in the sub-parcel as the surplus 
bears to the total number of transferable papers. 


(b) The number of papers to be transferred from each sub-parcel shall 
be ascertained by multiplying the number of papers in the sub-parcel by 
the surplus and dividing the result by the total number of transferable 
papers. A note shall be made of the fractional part, if any, of each 
number so ascertained. 


(c) If, owing to the existence of such fractional parts, the number of 
papers to be transferred is less than the surplus, so many of these frac- 
tional parts taken in the order of their magnitude, beginning with the 
largest, as are necessary to make the total number of papers to be trans- 
ferred equal to the surplus shall be reckoned as of the value of unity, and 
the remaining fractional parts shall be ignored. 


“Tn this country we should say “next higher.” 
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(d) If two or more fractional parts are of equal magnitude, that frac- 
tional part shall be deemed to be the largest which arises from the 
largest sub-parcel, and if the sub-parcels in question are equal in size, the 
fractional part credited to the candidate with the greatest number of votes 
at the first count at which the candidates in question have an unequal 
number of votes shall be deemed to be the largest. When the numbers 
of votes credited to such candidates are equal at all counts the returning 
officer shall determine which fractional part shall be deemed to be the 
largest. 


(e) The particular papers transferred from each sub-parcel shall be 
those last filed in the sub-parcel and each paper so transferred shall be 
marked in such a manner as to indicate the count at which the transfer 
took place. 


10—(1) If at the end of any count no candidate has a surplus or if 
any existing surplus need not be and is not transferred, and one or more 
vacancies remain to be filled— 


(a) The returning officer shall exclude from the poll the candidate 
lowest on the poll; 


(b) If the total of the votes of the two or more candidates lowest 
on the poll together with any surplus not transferred is less 
than the number of votes credited to the next highest “ can- 
didate, the returning officer may at the same count exclude 
the aforesaid two or more candidates lowest on the poll, pro- 
vided that the exclusion of these candidates shall not reduce 
the number of continuing candidates below the number of 
vacancies remaining to be filled. 


(2) If, when a candidate has to be excluded, two or more candidates 
have each the same number of votes and are lowest on the poll, the 
candidate with the lowest number of votes at the first count at which 
the candidates in question have an unequal number of votes shall be 
excluded, and, when the numbers of votes credited to these candidates 


are equal at all counts, the returning officer shall determine which shall 
be excluded. 


(3) Upon the exclusion of any candidate, the returning officer, save as 
hereinafter provided, shall examine all the papers credited to that 
candidate; shall sort the transferable papers into sub-parcels according 
to the next available preferences recorded thereon for continuing candi- 
dates; shall transfer each sub-parcel to the candidate for whom that 


preference is recorded;.and shall set aside as a separate sub-parcel the 
non-transferable papers. 


11—(1) If at the end of any count the number of elected candidates 


is equal to the number of vacancies to be filled, no further transfer of 
votes shall be made. 


(2) If, on the exclusion of a candidate or candidates the number of 
the then continuing candidates is equal to the number of vacancies un- 
filled, the continuing candidates shall thereupon be elected, and no 
further transfer of votes shall be made. 


“Tn this country we should say “next higher.” 
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12. The order of priority of election of elected members shall be the 
order in which they are severally elected. If at the end of any count 
two or more candidates are elected, the order of priority shall be the 
order of magnitude of the numbers of votes credited to such candidates 
beginning with the greatest. : 

13—(1) Whenever any transfer is made each sub-parcel of papers 
transferred shall be placed on the top of the parcel, if ane of paper of 
the candidate to whom the transfer is made and that candidate shall be 
credited with a number of votes equal to the number of papers 
transferred to him. 


(2) Non-transferable papers (except such as in the transfer of a 
surplus may be required for the quota of the elected candidate) shall be 
set aside as a separate parcel together with any parcel of non-transferable 
papers already set aside. 


(3) On the transfer of the surplus of an elected candidate, all papers 
not transferred to continuing candidates and not set aside as provided 
in the preceding paragraph, shall be placed together in one parcel as the 
quota of the elected candidate and the parcel shall be marked with the 
name of the elected candidate. 


14. Any candidate or his agent may, at the end of any count, request 
the returning officer to re-examine and re-count all or any of the papers 
dealt with during that count, and the returning officer shall forthwith 
re-examine and re-count accordingly the papers indicated without making 
any alteration in the arrangement of the papers in the various parcels 
save where such alteration may be necessary in consequence of any error 
discovered in the re-count; the returning officer may also at his dis- 
cretion re-count papers either once or more often in any case in which he 
is not satisfied as to the accuracy of any previous counting of the votes: 
Provided that nothing herein shall make it obligatory on the returning 
officer to re-count the same papers more than once. 

15. If any question shall arise in relation to the exclusion from the 
poll of any candidate or to any transfer of votes, the decision of the re- 
turning officer whether expressed or implied by his acts shall be final 
unless an objection is made in writing by any candidate or his agent 
before the declaration of the poll, and in that event the decision of the 
returning officer may be reversed upon an election petition. 

16—(1) If upon an election petition— 

(i) any ballot papers counted by the returning officer are rejected 
as invalid; or 
(ii) any rejected ballot papers are declared valid, 
the Court may direct the whole or any part of the ballot papers to be 
re-counted and the result of the election ascertained in accordance with 
these regulations. 

(2) If upon an election petition the decision of the returning officer 
upon any operation is reversed, the operation in question and all opera- 
tions subsequent thereto shall be void and the Court shall direct what 
operation is to be made in place of the operation in question, and shall 
cause the subsequent operations to be carried out and the result of the 
election to be ascertained in accordance with these regulations. 

(3) On any re-count, subject to such modifications as may be necessary 
by reason of any Order of the Court, each paper shall take the same 
course as at the original counting of the votes. 
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SCHEDULE C 
(Regulation 4, Schedule B.) 


Education Authority Elections (Scotland) (Single Transferable Vote) 


1. Form or Front or Bator Paper 
Counterfoil No. 


N ote——The counter- 


foil ‘ to have a | Mark Order 

number to corre- 

Wound. Cwith . that of 7” Sey a Names of Candidates. 
on the back of the below 


ballot paper. A a rr Ss 
Brown (John Brown, of 52, Penn 
Street, Edinburgh, Labourer). 


CaMPBELL (Rev. Jacob Campbell, 
B.D., of 1, Woodside Road, 
Edinburgh, Minister). 


Dunn (Henry George Dunn, of 
170, Anne Street, Edinburgh, 
Engineer). 


Henverson (Mrs. Janet Hender- 
son, of 5, Spencer Terrace, 
Edinburgh). 


MacpHerson (Charles William 
Macpherson, of 35, Bennett 
Street, Edinburgh, Grocer). 


Waxker (Andrew Thomas Walker, 
of Park Crescent, Edinburgh, 
Bank Agent). 


Instructions to Voters. 


CROSSES SHOULD NOT BE USED. 


VOTE BY PLACING— 
the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate for whom you vote. 


YOU MAY ALSO PLACE— 
the figure 2 opposite the name of the candidate who is your second 


choice, and : , ‘ 
the figure 3 opposite the name of the candidate who is your third 


choice, 
and so on as far as you may choose. 
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(4) Tum Srncie TRANSFERABLE VOTE WITH Party Lists 


§ 198. This plan ** was devised for use in places where a 
large illiterate vote or strong party feeling makes it necessary 
to provide a simple means of voting a straight party ticket. 
With slight modifications it has recently been recommended 
by the P. R. League for use in Mexico. 

The sections in these rules have been numbered to corre- 
spond with those in the standard American rules for public 
elections given in Appendix IV (1). In most cases the foot- 
notes to the standard rules apply to the corresponding sections 
in these rules also. 

Sections 1 to 5 inclusive are the same as those in Appendix 
IV (1). 


Nominations 


Nomination by Petition 


Section 6. A list of one or more qualified electors of the 
state may be placed in nomination for the assembly in any 
district by a petition signed by not less than five hundred 
nor more than seven hundred qualified electors of that dis- 
trict and not less than one hundred nor more than two hun- 
dred additional electors of the district for each candidate 
after the first. Each petition shall name its candidates in the 
order in which votes cast for the list are to be counted for 
them and may also state a designation of party or policy, not 
exceeding seven words in length, to be printed with the list 
on the ballot. No elector shall sign more than one petition 
and no candidate shall be placed in nomination in more than 
one district. 

Sections 7 and 8 are as in Appendix IV (1). 

“Originated by one of the authors of this book, Mr. Hallett, who 
included it as the second-best of three alternatives in A Proposal to 
Change the Method of Electing the New York City Board of Aldermen, 


which he helped to prepare for submission to the New York City Char- 
ter Revision Commission in 1922. 
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Form of Petition 


Section 9: Every nominating paper shall be in substan- 
tially the following form: 


We, the undersigned, hereby present...........ccccccccccsccccececce 
WitieG eESMIGUCCIIAE 5 aon wit LL nce Oh ae canons eee and 
Satere feta totrovewtle tame shoes s.ctae whose residence iS...........ccecceceeceeces 
EY WOR Re ce cs ee oe whose residence is.............00e.eeeee 
as candidates for the assembly in the............... district, to be voted 
for at the election to be held on the............ day of November, 19..., 


and we individually certify that we are qualified electors of the district 
aforesaid and have not signed petitions for any other candidates for 
the assembly at this election. We request that the names of the candi- 
dates listed above be printed on the ballot under the caption “........ 
SMa h erste alsts tee etd ” in the order in which they are presented in this 
petition and that votes cast for them as a list be counted for them in 
that order. 


Name Address Date 


Ceo eeeeseseeeeeeeeseese i j§g- s2eeeesesensseereseeees i j§gé-§ ee eeererereerevene 


Coe eee e eee e sees eee eeee (ji ee eee eeeeseeeseeeeeees ijj§. ce eeeesrereeeseeeee 


Coser eeereeesreeseeresee i jg§qj.4j/~@8# eee eeeseesesseeseses ij§g- see eeeeeeesseseser 


ye uae elrele cotter Shes s Se ci wn GPT Aes te ee ete d being duly sworn (or 
affirmed) deposes and says that he is the circulator of this petition 
paper and that the signatures appended thereto were made in his pres- 
ence on the dates indicated and are the genuine signatures of the persons 
whose names they purport to be. 


OEP.) bk Spe RSI SR Ta OS lO} es 


ee eer eresree ee eeeeseeeseeeseoneseeeeeeeeneeeeee 


Notary Public. 


Filing of Petitions 

Section 10. All the papers comprising a nominating peti- 
tion shall be assembled and filed with the election authorities 
as one instrument not later than five o’clock P. M. on the 
fortieth day before the election. Each petition shall be ac- 
companied by a statement of acceptance signed by each candi- 
date presented thereby. The election authorities shall make a 
record of the exact time when each petition is filed and of 
the name and address of the person who files it. 
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Verification of Petitions 

Section 11. Within five days after the filing of a nominat- 
ing petition the election authorities shall notify the person 
who filed it whether or not it satisfies all the prescribed condi- 
tions. If the same name is signed to two or more petitions, 
it shall be held valid only on the petition first filed. Ifa can- 
didate is named by nominating petitions in more than one 
district, his name shall be stricken from all lists except in the 
district in which a petition for him was first filed. 


Deficient Petitions 

Section 12. If a petition is found deficient, the election 
authorities shall return it immediately to the person who filed 
it with a statement certifying wherein it fails to meet the re- 
quirements. Within the regular time allowed for the filing 
of petitions such a petition may be amended and filed again 
as a new petition or a different petition may be filed for the 
same candidates. 


Ballots and Voting 

Separate Ballot 

Section 13. The names of all properly nominated candi- 
dates for each district, except such as may have withdrawn, 
died, or become ineligible since their nominating petitions 
were filed, shall be printed on the ballots to be used for the 
election of members of the assembly for the district, which 
shall be used for no other purpose. 
Arrangement of Names 

Section 14. The several lists of candidates for each dis- 
trict shall be printed on the assembly ballots in an order 
determined by lot. The names on each list shall appear in 
the order in which they were presented by its nominating peti- 
tion. Above each list shall appear a number corresponding 
to its place on the ballot, the caption, if any, requested in its 
nominating petition, and a square for voting. A square for 
voting shall appear also opposite the name of each individual 
candidate. 
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Form of Ballot 
Section 15. Ballots used for the election of the assembly 
shall be in substantially the following form: 


ReauaR Evection 
For Members of the Assembly of the State of.........ceccccccsccccece 
se cleiein.s sores eis ote ale sie ISEIICE 
November........, 19.... 
[Designation of Voting Precinct] 


Directions to Voters 
You may vote for a party list or vote for candidates personally. 


To VOTH FOR A PARTY LIST, put a single cross (X) mark in the square 
at the top, and make no other mark. Such a vote will count as a first 
choice for the first name on the list, a second choice for the second 
name, and so on. 

To VOTE FOR CANDIDATES PERSONALLY put the figure 1 in the square op- 
posite the name of your first choice. You may also express second, 
third, and other choices by putting the figure 2 opposite the name of 
your second choice, the figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, 
and so on. You may express thus as many choices as you please, with- 
out any regard to the number being elected or to the arrangement of 


the candidates in party lists. 

Your ballot will be counted for your first choice if it can help elect 
him. If it cannot help elect him, it will be transferred to the highest 
of your other choices whom it can help. 

You cannot hurt the chances of any candidate you prefer by marking 


lower choices for others. The more choices you express, the surer you 
are to make your ballot count for one of them. But do not feel obliged 


to express more choices than you really have. 
Do not put the same figure opposite more than one name. 


Ir you spo this ballot, return it to the election officer in charge of 
the ballots and get another from him. 


1. Party Name 2. Party Name 4. Party Name 


Name | Name | Name 


Name 
Name 
Name 
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Voting for Candidates Not Regularly Nominated 


Section 16. If a voter wishes to vote for one or more per- 
sons qualified for election to the assembly whose names do not 
appear on the ballot, he may do so by writing, stamping, or 
pasting their names on the ballot and marking numbers op- 
posite them to indicate choices just as if they had been 
regularly nominated. 


Watchers and Challengers 


Section 17. The candidates of any list may appoint in 
writing one person to represent them as watcher and chal- 
lenger at each voting place. The persons so appointed shall 
have all the rights and privileges prescribed by law for other 
watchers and challengers at any elections in the same places 
and they shall be permitted to stay in the voting places until 
the assembly ballots have been sent from them to the central 
counting place.*® 


Counting the Ballots 


Sections 18, 19, and 20 are as in Appendix IV (1). 


Rules for Counting Ballots 


Section 21. The result of the election for the district shall 
then be determined according to the following rules: 


(1) The ballots of the several voting places shall be assembled for 
counting in an order determined as follows: The director of the count 
for the district after numbering the voting places, if they have not 
already been officially numbered, shall publicly draw lots to determine 
which of the voting places shall have its ballots taken for counting first. 
The voting places numerically preceding the one thus determined by 
lot shall be placed after all the others without changing the order 
otherwise. The order thus established shall be the order in which 
the ballots shall be taken for the first sorting to candidates, provided, 
however, that ballots from two or more voting places may be taken 
for sorting at the same time. This order for sorting may be determined 
before the returns of the voting places are checked. 


“Tf there are likely to be many independent candidates (each one of 
whom, of course, would count as a separate list) it may be wise to 
modify this provision and that in Section 23 to make them correspond 
Be with those suggested in Sections 17 and 23 of Appendix 
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_ (2) The ballots shall be sorted into list ballots, personal ballots, and 
invalid ballots, and the number of list ballots for each list, the total 
number of personal ballots, and the total number of invalid ballots 
shall be ascertained. 


A “list ballot” is a ballot marked with a cross (X) or other mark 
for a list at the head of it and not marked for more than one list or 
for or against any candidate personally. 


A “personal ballot” is any valid ballot which is not a list ballot, 
whether it is marked for any candidate personally or not. 


_An “invalid ballot” is any ballot which bears a word, mark, or other 
sign apparently intended to identify the voter or which fails to show 
clearly which candidate the voter prefers to all others. Every ballot 
not thus invalid shall be counted valid, “whether marked according 
to the directions printed on it or not, and shall be counted according 
to the intent of the voter so far as that can be clearly ascertained. 


(3) The Secretary of State may issue for the guidance of election 
officials throughout the state uniform regulations, consistent with the 
foregoing provisions, for the interpretation of ballots not marked ac- 
cording to the directions printed on them. 


(4) The total number of list ballots and personal ballots shall be 
added together to find the total number of valid ballots. 


(5) The total number of valid ballots shall then be divided by a 
number greater by one than the number of members to be elected 
from the district. The next whole number larger than the resulting 
quotient shall be the quota sufficient to elect a member. 


(6) The list ballots shall next be credited to particular candidates, 
those of the list with most list ballots first, then those of the list with 
next most list ballots, and so on. The list ballots of each list shall be 
credited to the first candidates on the list, just enough to each, when- 
ever possible, to bring his total up to the quota. Every candidate who 
thus receives the quota shall be declared elected. List ballots, now 
and throughout the count, may be credited to the proper candidates 
without physically grouping or transferring them. 


(7) The personal ballots shall now be sorted, and shall each be 
credited to the unelected candidate, if any, preferred on it to all others. 


(8) Whenever, at any stage of the count, the number of ballots 
credited to any candidate becomes equal to the quota, he shall imme- 
diately be declared elected and no ballots in excess of the quota shall 
be credited to him. Candidates not yet elected or defeated shall be 
known as continuing candidates. 


(9) Whenever, at any stage of the count, a ballot is reached which 
does not clearly indicate which of the continuing candidates the voter 
prefers to all others, it shall be set aside as exhausted. If the con- 
secutive numerical order of the figures on a personal ballot is broken 
by the omission of one or more figures, the order of the figures on 
the ballot shall be taken as the voter’s order of preference without 


regard to the figure or figures omitted. 
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(10) When the personal ballots have all been sorted and credited, 
every candidate who has no ballots to his credit shall be declared 
defeated. 


(11) Thereupon the candidate lowest on the poll shall be declared 
defeated and his list ballots, if any, and then his personal ballots, 
shall be transferred, each to the next choice indicated on it among the 
continuing candidates. The next choice on a list ballot is always the 
next continuing candidate in order of nomination on the list marked. 
If a defeated candidate has received list ballots on more than one list, 
those he received last shall be transferred first. 


(12) After all the ballots of the lowest candidate have been trans- 
ferred, the candidate who is then lowest shall be declared defeated 
and all his ballots transferred in the same way. Thus lowest candidates 
shall be declared defeated one after another and all their ballots 
transferred. 


(13) When a candidate is to be declared defeated, two or more of 
those lowest on the poll may be declared defeated simultaneously and 
all their ballots transferred together provided the candidates thus de- 
feated do not have all together as many ballots as the candidate next 
higher on the poll and provided the number of continuing candidates 
is not thereby reduced below the number still to be elected. 


(14) If, when a candidate is to be declared defeated, two or more 
candidates are tied at the bottom of the poll, that one of the tied 
candidates shall be declared defeated who was credited with fewest 
ballots just before the last transfer of ballots. If two or more of the 
tied candidates were tied at that stage of the count also, the second tie 
shall be decided, if necessary, by referring similarly to the standing of 
candidates just before the last transfer of ballots before that. ‘This 
principle shall be applied successively as many times as may be neces- 
sary, a tie shown at any stage of the count being decided by referring 
to the standing of the tied candidates just before the last preceding 
transfer of ballots. A “transfer of ballots,” as used in this rule, is a 
transfer of all the ballots transferred from a single candidate. 


(15) Any tie not otherwise provided for shall be decided by lot. 


(16) If at any time candidates to the number to be elected have 
received the quota, any transfer of ballots in progress when the last 
quota was reached shall be completed, but immediately thereafter all 
TN ee shall be declared defeated and the election shall 

e at an end. 


(17) If at any time all ballots of any defeated candidates have been 
transferred and it is impossible to defeat another candidate without 
reducing the continuing candidates below the number still to be elected, 
all the continuing candidates shall be declared elected and the election 
shall be at an end. 


(18) A record of the count shall be kept in such form as to show, 
after each sorting or transfer of ballots, the number thereby credited 
to each candidate, the number thereby found exhausted, the total for 
each candidate, the total found exhausted, and the total number of 
valid ballots found by adding the totals of all candidates and the total 
found exhausted, 
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(19) If the total number of valid ballots found after any transfer is 
not the same as the totals found previously, the error shall be found 
and corrected before the count proceeds. 


(20) Every personal ballot that is transferred from one candidate to 
another shall be Stamped or marked so that its entire course from 
candidate to candidate can be conveniently traced. 


(21) If in correcting an error any personal ballots are re-sorted or 
re-transferred, every ballot shall be made to take the same course that 
it took in the original count, unless the correction of an error requires 
its taking a different course. These principles shall apply also to any 
recount, except for the filling of a vacancy, which may be made after 
the original count has been completed. 


Recesses for Counting Staff 

Section 22. The director of the count and his assistants 
shall proceed with reasonable expedition in the counting of 
the ballots but may take recesses or adjourn from day to day 
at the discretion of the director. The election authorities 
shall make proper provision for the safe keeping of the ballots 
while the counting is not in progress. 


Supervision 

Section 23. Every facility for witnessing the count that is 
consistent with good order shall be given to the public and 
to representatives of the public press. Special facilities, in- 
cluding the privilege of mingling with the counting staff and 
examining any of the ballots closely, shall be given to any 
person who may be appointed in writing as their representative 
for the purpose by the candidates of any list which is printed 
on the ballot of the district. 


Appeals 

Section 24. The decisions of the director of the count shall 
be final unless appealed from, in which case they shall be 
subject to review by the election authorities. 


Presérvation of Ballots 

Section 25. The ballots cast at each election of the as- 
sembly shall be preserved by the election authorities until 
the term of the members elected thereby has expired. The 
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personal ballots credited to each successful candidate at the 
end of the election shall be kept separate from the rest as the 
personal ballots which helped to elect him. 


Vacancies 


Recount to Fill Vacancy 


Section 26. If a seat in the assembly becomes vacant, it 
shall be filled for the remainder of the unexpired term by a 
public recount of the ballots by. which it was filled at the 
regular election of the assembly. This recount shall be con- 
ducted according to the following rules: 


(1) All choices for members of the assembly or for candidates who 
have become ineligible or have expressed to the election authorities 
in writing their desire to withdraw shall be disregarded. 


(2) The ballots shall be sorted each to the highest choice marked 
on it for any of the eligible candidates. List ballots shall be credited 
to the first eligible candidate in order of nomination on the list. 


(3) If any candidate has to his credit more than half of the ballots 
which show any preference among the eligible candidates, he shall be 
declared elected to the vacant place. 


(4) If no candidate has to his credit more than half of the ballots 
which show such a preference, every candidate who has no ballots to 
his credit shall be declared defeated. 


(5) Thereupon the remaining candidate lowest on the poll shall be 
declared defeated and all his ballots transferred, each to the candidate 
indicated on it as next choice among the undefeated candidates. 


(6) Thus lowest candidates shall be declared defeated one after 
another and all their ballots transferred until some candidate is 
poate with more ballots than all the other undefeated candidates 
ogether. 


(7) As soon as one candidate is credited with more ballots than all 
the other undefeated candidates together, he shall be declared elected 
to the vacant place. 


(8) Except as herein otherwise provided and except that the rules 
for assembling and checking the ballots and those regarding the quota 
and surplus ballots may be disregarded, the recount shall be governed 
by the provisions for the original count. 


(9) If two or more vacancies occur at the same time, they shall be 
aped separately in the order in which they are certified to the election 
authorities. 
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Vacancies for Which There Are No Candidates 


Section 27. If a vacancy occurs for which no regularly 
nominated candidates remain, the assembly shall, by a ma- 
jority vote of the remaining members, appoint a qualified 
person to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term. 


§ 199. In connection with this form of the single transfer- 
able vote a state-wide adjustment such as those referred to in 
§§ 244-248 of Appendix VII, could easily be made, so as to 
make the total representation of each party for all the districts 
exactly correct. One way would be to let every voter mark a 
party for which his vote should be counted if it could not help 
any of the candidates for whom he voted personally, use the 
uniform quota, as indicated in the footnotes to Appendix IV 
(1), and add together the unused remainders for each party 
for all districts, assigning additional members accordingly. 


APPENDIX V 


ARRANGEMENTS AND METHODS FOR ELECTIONS WITH THE 
SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


(1) For Intustrative ELEcTIONS 


§ 200. The following plan for demonstrating P. R. without 
special preparations has been found useful by the secretaries 
of the P. R. League: 


(1) Have ready a large blackboard and distribute slips of blank 
paper for ballots. 

(2) Let the audience nominate about nine candidates—usually 
national figures are best—for a committee of five. Write the names at 
ea left of the blackboard and have the audience copy them on their 

allots. 

(3) Explain the method of voting and let the audience vote. 

(4) Appoint one tally clerk to receive the ballots of each candidate 
as they are sorted or transferred. Have the tally clerks sit facing you 
on the front row. 

(5) Count the ballots according to the rules in Appendix IV (2), tell- 
ing the tally clerks how to assist you and explaining each step to the 
audience as you proceed. As you distribute the ballots, read the 
significant choices on each one aloud. Keep the result sheet on the 
blackboard in the form given in § 66. 

(6) When the count is over examine the result, pointing out the 
variety of representation and how many of the voters made their 
ballots effective? 

(7) Answer questions. 


Detailed suggestions for carrying out this plan will be 
found in the P. R. League’s Leaflet No. 11. 


(2) For Private anp SMALL Pusiic ELECTIONS 


§ 201. The same general plan, with the obvious changes, 
may of course be followed in conducting an actual election. If 


*A reading of Chapter VI and Appendix VI (1), (2), and (3) will be 
helpful preparation. 

? Also, if you wish, how many saw their first choices elected and how 
many even of those whose ballots were exhausted saw one or more of 
their first five choices elected by others. 
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the number of counters available is small, the ballots can be 
sorted into piles instead of being given to tally clerks. Detailed 
suggestions for private elections, suitable also for small public 
elections, will be found in the P. R. League’s Election Manual, 
Leaflet No. 9. 


(3) For Lara ELEctTIons 


§ 202. For a long time the Hare system was not generally 
thought to be practicable for very large elections, and wonder 
is still often expressed that the earlier notion of its impractica- 
bility has proved to be unfounded. But the handling of a Hare 
election with many ballots is not essentially very different from 
that of one with few. The problem of a large election is 
merely to make suitable arrangements for many workers to 
codperate to the best advantage. The reader who wants an 
idea of how such arrangements are made is referred to a de- 
scription of the first P. R. count in Cleveland by Helen M. 
Rocca in the National Municipal Review for February, 1924. 
The secretaries of the P. R. League are glad to give detailed 
advice and assistance to those charged with the conduct of 
actual elections of any size. 

In an election covering a very large area the ballots may 
be brought to several different counting places instead of one 
and the count conducted by separate corps of workers in con- 
stant communication with a single director by telephone or 
telegraph. This plan has been followed in the majority prefer- 
ential elections of the Australian Senate.® 

Various schemes for sorting and counting proportional bal- 
lots mechanically or electrically have been devised by the 
present authors and others, but all seem to require mechanical 
methods of voting that might confuse many voters. After 
studying the problem carefully, we are not yet ready to recom- 
mend any of them. 


®>See Appendix X (2). 
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TECHNICAL QUESTIONS IN REGARD TO P. R. WITH THE 
SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


(1) THp Quora 
The Simple Quota 


§ 203. The election quota proposed for proportional elec- 
tions by all the earliest thinkers on the subject, including Hill, 
Andrae, and Hare, was the one which naturally suggests itself 
on first thought—the quotient resulting from dividing the total 
number of valid ballots by the number of seats to be filled. 
This quota we shall call the “simple quota.” It is often called 
in English-speaking countries the ‘““Hare quota.” + 

It soon became apparent that the use of this quota might 
often defeat the real wishes of some of the voters by using 
their ‘ballots:for candidates who were already sure of election 
without their help. If 100 ballots are cast, for example, for 
the election of 5, a candidate who has 17 first-choice votes, 
though he does not have a full fifth of the ballots, is certain 
to be one of the 5 elected. If an 18th ballot is counted for him, 
it cannot help him. Under these circumstances the 18th voter 
would obviously prefer to have his ballot counted for his sec- 
ond choice. In Denmark, where the simple quota was used 
in the indirect P. R. elections of the Landsting until 1915, the 
voters of each party used to get together before the voting 
and divide their first choices arbitrarily into smaller (Droop) 
quotas so as to make them go as far as possible. Without 

*We prefer the former term because of the possibility of confusion 


between the “Hare quota” and the different quota now universally used 
with the Hare system. 
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such maneuvers the simple quota is practically sure to waste 
some votes on candidates already sure of election without 
them. 


The Droop Quota 


§ 204. For this reason the quota now advocated for the 
Hare system by almost all proportionalists and adopted wher- 


Example (See next page) 
Election of 5 Candidates by the Hare System 


With the Simple Quota With the Droop Quota 
Quota 20 Quota 17 


St band 
° ° 
5 5 
q E 
s Ss 
al Lal 
oa eH 


Candidate C] 5 20 Elected 
20 “ 


17 Elected 
17 “ 


“ 


17 
0 Defeated 
0 “ 


oO 
oooocr 


11 Defeated 
0 “ 
0 “ 


17 Elected 17 Elected 
17 “ 1 {9 
15 ss 15 Defeated 
0 Defeated 0 J 


“ 


ever the Hare system is used for public elections is not the 
original simple quota but the smallest number of ballots which 
will assure a candidate’s election. This number can always be 
found by dividing the total number of valid ballots by one 
more than the number of seats to be filled and adding one to 
the result, disregarding any fraction that may arise. This 
quota appears to have been first recommended by H. R. Droop, 
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an English barrister prominent among the early proportion- 
alists,? and is therefore known as the Droop quota. 

The superiority of the Droop quota over the simple quota 
may be illustrated by a simple example. Suppose that 100 
ballots are cast in an election for 5 places in which the voters 
divide into two parties on a single major issue. Fifty-one 
voters vote only for the 5 candidates of Party A, 49 only for 
the 5 candidates of Party B. Obviously the fairest division of 
the seats between the two parties is 3 to Party A, and 2 to 
Party B. Yet if the simple quota be used, it is quite possible 
for Party B to secure a majority. See the table on page 379. 


The Changing Quota 


§ 205. Although the Droop quota is the smallest number 
which, on the basis of the total vote alone, will elect a candi- 
date with certainty, it may happen, if many of the voters have 
failed to avail themselves of the privilege of marking alterna- 
tive choices, that a considerably smaller number will suffice. 
Thus even with the Droop quota some ballots may be wasted 
by being counted for a candidate who does not really need 
them. 

This waste of ballots, like that referred to in connection 
with the use of the simple quota, may possibly result in a 
slightly disproportionate representation of different groups. 
Although with the Droop quota it is never possible (with the 
trifling exception mentioned later in connection with the frac- 
tional quota) for a group with a majority of all the ballots, 
each one marked for a sufficient number of the candidates, 
to fail to elect a majority of the members, it is possible after 
some ballots have become exhausted for a group with a ma- 
jority of the ballots that are left to do so. Indeed, this 
actually happened in the Kalamazoo city election of November 
4, 1919, and was cited against the Hare system in the court 


*In a pamphlet On Methods of Electing Representatives published 
by Macmillan and Co., London, in 1868. 
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proceedings on the constitutionality of the Kalamazoo city 
charter. In this election the total number of valid ballots 
was 5,724. But as 319 of them became exhausted, the total 
number of effective ballots on the final count was only 5,405. 
It was possible to group the candidates at this stage as follows: 


Majority * Minority * 
A. TenBusschen 716 Elected Paul T. Butler 716 Elected 
William E. Upjohn 716 ne C. Rhuel Myers 595 cf 
Alex. Valleman 716 s Truxton Talbot 716 ? 
E. M. Sargent 579° Defeated Albert J. Todd 651 He 
2,727 2,678 


Of course this state of affairs is not likely to give serious 
dissatisfaction unless the majority on the final count which 
elects a minority of the members happens to correspond to a 
definite party or group of voters of like opinions. In Kala- 
mazoo it did not. 

The possibility of such a result can be avoided if it is 
thought worth while. A first step to that end is to calculate 
a new Droop quota after each transfer of a defeated candi- 
date’s ballots, on the basis of the total number of ballots 
credited to continuing candidates and the number of seats still 
to be filled. 

§ 206. This prevents the transfer of any ballot to a candi- 
date who evidently does not need it at the time of transfer. But 
it does not prevent the waste of some ballots which appeared 
to be needed by certain elected candidates at the time of dis- 
tribution but which turned out later not to be needed after 
all. Even this waste could be eliminated by calculating after 
each transfer a new Droop quota based on the total number 
of effective ballots and the total number of seats to be filled, 
and distributing any surplus ballots of elected candidates in 


2 The first three candidates elected and the last defeated. 

The last four candidates elected. ; ; 

5Though the transfer of these ballots to the next available choices 
could not have affected the result, since seven candidates had already 
been assured of election, they would be transferred under the rules 


recommended in this book. 
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excess of the new quota. The surpluses would not have to 
be transferred each time, but only when they became greater in 
the aggregate than the difference between the votes of the 
two candidates lowest on the poll. For only then could the 
surpluses conceivably save the lowest candidate from defeat 
and thereby change the result. 

§ 207. Even under this plan there would remain a slight 
waste of ballots, enough to be of importance only in a very 
small election, which could be cut down by a further applica- 
tion of the changing quota idea. This may best be illustrated 
by an example. In a certain organization fifteen members 
were being elected by 80 ballots. The Droop quota was evi- 
dently 6, a number which not more than thirteen candidates 
could possibly each obtain. Although no ballots became ex- 
hausted, the fourteenth place was filled by 3 ballots (half a 
quota) and the fifteenth by 2 (one third of a quota). Exami- 
nation showed that a simple expedient would have made the 
quotas much more nearly equal and filled the last places in a 
less fortuitous way. After the first quota of 6 had been made 
up, there remained fourteen places to be filled by 74 ballots. 
For these remaining places, evidently, a quota of 5 was suf- 
ficient, for not more than fourteen candidates could each 
receive 5 ballots out of 74. Accordingly the ballots were re- 
counted with a quota of 6 for the first place only and a quota 
of 5 for all the rest. This made it possible to fill all the places 
with full quotas of either 5 or 6. 

This principle could always be used—with a fresh calcula- 
tion after each transfer, if it seemed best, to prevent wastage 
from exhausted ballots—by applying the following rule: 

Whenever a quota is calculated, divide the total number of un- 
exhausted ballots by one more than the total number of places to be 


filled and reduce the result to an integral quotient and a remainder. 
For the first candidates elected* equal in number to one more than 


*This refinement, in slightly different form, was suggested first, so 
far as we know, by Prof. E. J. Nanson in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Melbourne, July 8, 1880. 

"In case two or more candidates are elected by first choices, consider 
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the remainder (or for all the candidates elected if their number is 

equal to the remainder), the quota shall be one more than the quo- 

tient. For the remaining candidates, if any, the quota shall be the 
quotient. 

The changing quota has been used in a few particular pri- 
vate elections, but it has never been definitely adopted, so 
far as we know, by any organization or community. Results 
sufficiently accurate for most purposes can be secured 
without it. 


The Fractional Quota 


§ 208. Although the adoption of the changing quota in the 
form last given would reduce the wastage of ballots almost to a 
minimum, there would still remain a slight element of waste 
due to the fact that each full quota would take a fraction of a 
ballot more than would actually be needed. In a large election, 
of course, this element of waste would not be of any impor- 
tance, but in a very small election it might be. Consider the 
following example: 5 candidates are to be elected and only 7 
ballots are cast. The Droop quota is evidently 2, and it is not 
safe to reduce it to 1 until after two quotas have been made up. 
The count of first choices is as follows: 


Party A Party B 
Candidate \C.5.). «ceases 2 @andidater Pawan en il 
iD sy es ore 2 CPSs eerste 1 
TF Sed catevore diate ft) Taide tee 1 
"eg 3 


Under these circumstances the three voters elect three can- 
didates while the other four elect 2. 

Even in such cases the possibility .of a disproportionate 
result, on account of wasted fractions of votes may be elimi- 
nated by taking a fractional quota and transferring all votes 
and fractions of votes in excess of it. 

The most important cases in which the numbers of votes 


that one elected first who has most first choices, that one elected next 
who has next most first choices, and so on. 
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expected were so small that the use of the fractional quota 
was considered worth while are the elections of the South 
African Senate (the first time by the members of both houses 
of the colonial parliaments and subsequently by the provincial 
councils and the lower house of the Union), the election of 
the first Senate of the Irish Free State by the Dail Eireann 
(lower house), the nominations for subsequent Senate elec- 
tions by both houses of the Free State parliament, and the 
elections of the Senate of Northern Ireland by the House of 
Commons. In each of these cases rules were adopted which 
had the effect of carrying the quota to two or three decimal 
places. The usual form of the British P. R. rules (see Appen- 
dix IV (3) ) is adapted to this quota by means of the follow- 
ing provisions under the Irish Senates (Proportional Repre- 
sentation) Order, 1921.° 


5—(2) For the purpose of facilitating the processes prescribed by 
these Rules, each valid voting paper shall be deemed to be of the value 
of one hundred. 

7. If at the end of any count or at the end of the transfer of any 
parcel or sub-parcel of an excluded candidate the value credited to a 
candidate is equal to or greater than the quota, that candidate shall be 
deemed to be elected. 

8—(1) If at the end of any count the value credited to a candidate 
is greater than the quota, the surplus shall be transferred in accordance 
with the provisions of this Rule to the continuing candidate or candi- 
dates indicated on the voting papers in the parcel or sub-parcel of the 
ne candidate, according to the next available preferences recorded 
thereon. 

(2)—(a) If the value credited to an elected candidate arises out of 
original votes only, the returning officer shall examine all the papers in 
the parcel of the elected candidate whose surplus is to be transferred, 
and shall arrange the transferable papers in sub-parcels according to 
the next available preferences recorded thereon and shall make a 
separate sub-parcel of the non-transferable papers. 

(b) If the value credited to an elected candidate arises out of original 
and transferred votes, or of transferred votes only, the returning officer 
shall examine the papers contained in the sub-parcel last received by 
the elected candidate, and shall arrange the transferable papers therein 
in further sub-parcels according to the next available preferences 
recorded thereon and shall make a separate sub-parcel of the non- 
transferable papers. 

(c) In either of the cases referred to in paragraphs (a) and (b) in this 
sub-section, the returning officer shall ascertain the number of papers 


* Statutory Rules and Orders, 1921, No. 727. 
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and their total value in each sub-parcel of transferable papers and in 
the sub-parcel of non-transferable papers. 

(3) If the surplus is equal to or greater than the total value of the 
papers in the sub-parcels of transferable papers, the returning officer 
shall transfer each sub-parcel of transferable papers to the continuing 
candidate indicated thereon as the voter’s next available preference, each 
paper being transferred at the value at which it was received by the 
candidate whose surplus is being transferred. 

When the surplus is greater than the total value of the sub-parcels of 
transferable papers, the non-transferable papers shall be set aside as 
not effective, at a value which is equal to the difference between the 
surplus and the total value of the sub-parcels of transferable papers. 

(4) If the surplus is less than the total value of the transferable 
papers, the returning officer shall transfer each paper in each sub-parcel 
of transferable papers to the continuing candidate indicated thereon as 
the voter’s next available preference, and the value at which each paper 
shall be transferred shall be ascertained by dividing the surplus by the 
total number of transferable papers, fractional remainders being dis- 
regarded, except that the consequential loss of value shall be noted on 
the Result Sheet. 

9.—(1) If at the end of any count no candidate has a surplus and one 
or more vacancies remain unfilled, the returning officer shall exclude the 
candidate credited with the lowest value and shall transfer his papers 
to the continuing candidate or candidates indicated on the voting papers 
in the parcel or sub-parcels of the excluded candidate as the voters’ 
next available preference, and shall credit the continuing candidate or 
candidates with the value of the papers transferred. 

(2)—(a) The parcel containing original votes shall first be trans- 
ferred, the transfer value of each paper being one hundred. 

(b) The sub-parcels containing transferred votes shall then be trans- 
ferred in the order in which and at the value at which the excluded 
candidate obtained them. 

(3) In the transfer of each parcel or sub-parcel a separate sub-parcel 
shall be made of the non-transferable papers, which shall be set aside 
at the value at which the excluded candidate obtained them. 


Of course the fractional quota can be calculated to any de- 
sired degree of accuracy, but a study of the problem reveals 
the principle that it will always be satisfactory to calculate 
the quota as a fraction with the number of seats to be filled 
as its denominator. In the example given above, in which 7 
ballots were cast for 5 places, the fractional quota on this 
basis would be 1 1/5.° With this quota we should have ob- 
tained a fair result. Assuming that each voter voted for all 
the candidates of his own party first and then for the candi- 


° Calculated as follows: 7 + (5 + 1) = 1%; the next larger multiple 
of % is 1%. 
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dates of the other party in the order in which their names 
appear, the result would have been as follows: 


Party A Party B 
3 8g 3 5 2 
Safgte 3 sa8g%2 3 
ga 29 3H a por s p R 
SAHOO RS o SBS HAO Hg 
OD HOF Ba f=) 0 BOF Ba fem} 
GC 2 —* 1% Elected F 1 +14 1% ~ Elected 
Dini? pe S96 he aah =G-1 - +% BE 
BE o +1% 1% Me Had 1 Defeated 


The Uniform Quota 


§ 209. A method of equalizing quotas and avoiding wasted 
ballots quite different from those hitherto considered is sug- 
gested by the German list system of P. R. The German 
method fixes in advance the quota instead of the number of 
members to be elected. Each member of the Reichstag repre- 
sents exactly the same number of electors, and the number 
of members depends on the size of the vote. 

This “uniform quota” could be used with the Hare system 
quite as well as with the list. After the transfer of surplus 
ballots the lowest candidates would be declared defeated one 
by one and their votes successively transferred until only 
candidates who had received the quota remained. Rules for 
applying the uniform quota in connection with the Hare sys- 
tem will be found in the footnotes of Appendix IV (1). 

This form of the Hare system would have some advantages 
over the usual form, especially where there is more than one 
district. (1) The quota would be exactly the same for all 
districts, which would put all elected members on an equal 
footing. (2) Voting would probably be stimulated, since the 
representation of each district would depend on the size of its 
vote. (3) Inaccuracies in the representation of districts would 


® With certain exceptions due to special rules described in § 244. 
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not arise between apportionments, since a new apportionment 
would be made each time by the election itself. (4) Every 
voter would have the unique privilege of not helping to secure 
additional representation for his district if it turned out that 
he could not get the sort of representation he wanted. The 
Republican two-fifths of North Carolina would probably 
rather be unrepresented in Congress in theory as well as in 
fact than have the state assigned four extra seats on account 
of their presence, as now, for the Democrats to capture. Al- 
though P. R. automatically reduces such unrepresented minori- 
ties to a minimum, even under P. R. there might be some 
minorities smaller than a quota—and others for one reason 
or another prevented from voting—who would not be repre- 
sented. These might be glad not to be counted in the appor- 
tionment of members to districts if thereby they could prevent 
the election of a distasteful candidate from their district. The 
uniform quota method would count every vote either toward 
the quota of a candidate really wanted by the voter or else 
not at all. (5) If applied to Congressional elections it would 
also provide a method of enforcing the spirit of Section II of 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the Executive 
and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the (male) inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such (male) citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
(male) citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


A universal quota for the United States would eliminate 
such glaring inequalities in voting power as those indicated 
in the table below. P. R. on the basis of the present appor- 
tionment to states could not do so completely. 
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CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS OF 1920 


Alabama, Arkansas, 


Florida, Louisiana, Indiana 

Mississippi, and and West 

South Carolina Virginia 

Total Democratic Votes ..............-. 609,800 741,102 
Total number of Congressional Districts 44 19 
Democratic Votes per District .......... 13,859 39,005 
Democratic Congressmen Elected ....... 44 0 


The most important disadvantages of the uniform quota 
are, first, that it makes the number of representatives secured 
by a district dependent in some measure on weather conditions 
and other extraneous factors which might affect unequally 
the size of the vote cast in different districts, and secondly that, 
as applied hitherto, it produces fluctuations in the size of the 
body elected. 

§ 210. The second of these disadvantages could be reduced 
by fixing a new quota for each election on the basis of the 
registration or the actual vote. And it could, if the added 
inconvenience were thought justified, be entirely obviated by 
applying the uniform quota in a way that has not yet been 
tried. This would be to carry out a combined count for all the 
districts," using the form of the changing quota explained 
in § 206. This plan bears a certain resemblance to Hare’s 
original plan of preserving districts for nomination purposes 
but counting the ballots for all districts together. Hare, how- 
ever, would have permitted voters in one district to express 
choices for candidates in others, thus making it impossible 
to handle the ballots of each district separately. Even the 
more practicable plan here mentioned (we believe for the first 
time) we should not recommend for an area with more than 
a few districts. 


*Tt would not be necessary to handle the ballots of different districts 
together or even to bring them to a single counting place. All that 
would be required in common would be a director with the result sheets 
of all districts, who could receive reports and communicate his orders 
by telephone or telegraph. 
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(2) Tue SELectTion or SurPLus BALLoTs 


§ 211. Proportionalists do not hold that P. R. with the 
single transferable vote in any of its usual forms is mathe- 
matically perfect. They hold only that its results are fair to a 
remarkable degree and politically very beneficial. Various 
refinements, such as those already given, have been devised to 
eliminate minor imperfections, but the degree of refinement 
must be limited by the degree of complexity thought tolerable. 

Opponents of P. R., though tolerant of the haphazard re- 
sults and grave injustices of the old systems, usually find 
fault with the Hare system because of the slight element of 
chance in it as usually carried out. It is true that slight 
differences in the results might conceivably arise if the Hare 
rules—whether in their American, British, Canadian, or Irish 
form—were applied twice to the same ballots. How serious 
is this objection? 

The most conspicuous element of chance is encountered in 
the transfer of surplus votes of candidates who have exceeded 
their quotas. Suppose, for example, that 59,999 votes have 
been cast in an election for 9 candidates and that Candidate 
A receives 10,000 first-choice votes on 6,000 of which Candi- 
date B is marked as second choice and on 4,000 of which 
Candidate C is marked as second choice. Evidently the quota 
is 6,000 and Candidate A has a surplus of 4,000 votes. If the 
4,000 ballots marked for C as second choice were all taken 
for transfer, leaving all the 6,000 ballots marked as second 
choice for B to make up A’s quota, the result of the election 
might be different from what it would be if 4,000 of the ballots 
marked for B as second choice were taken for transfer. It 
may conceivably make a difference, in other words, which 
ballots are regarded as surplus and which are retained to help 
elect their first choice. 


The Chance Method 


§ 212. There are a number of ways of selecting the surplus 
ballots for transfer. The simplest, of course, is to take them 
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just as they happen to come to hand. This is the method used 
by most private organizations in the United States which use 
the Hare system. It can be justified on the ground that it is 
certain in any case to give a representative result. Those whose 
ballots happen to be left to make up the candidate’s quota 
receive representation by their very first choice. Those whose 
ballots happen to be taken for transfer do not receive repre- 
sentation by their first choice; but under the circumstances, 
as their first choice is elected without their help, they are very 
well satisfied to be represented by another of their favorite 
candidates. 

It should be remembered that this chance division of the 
voters into different constituencies is not a new arbitrary ele- 
ment introduced by the Hare system. It corresponds to a 
much more sinister feature of the ordinary ward or single- 
member district system. Under that system the voters are 
divided into constituencies not by chance but by arbitrarily 
drawn lines on the map, sometimes with the deliberate purpose 
of gerrymandering, that is, of wasting as many votes as pos- 
sible of the party not in power. And whether the districting 
is deliberately gerrymandered or not, it may make all the 
difference in the world to a voter on which side of his house 
the division line is drawn: in one district his vote may help 
to turn the scale between two candidates; in another it may 
be thrown away because his candidate is sure to have more 
than he needs for election without it or too few for election — 
with it. In contrast with this situation, the arbitrary division 
under the Hare system does not affect all the constituencies, 
does not lend itself to deliberate manipulation, and does not 
deprive any of the voters of an effective vote. 

Defensible as the chance method of transferring surpluses 
is, however, it might, of course, give different results when 
applied twice to the same set of ballots. In a very small elec- 
tion the chance that it will do so is relatively large. But in 
a large election the chance that it will do so is so small as to be 
negligible. Its magnitude for the particular case already re- 
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ferred to was calculated by the Rt. Hon. J. Parker Smith of 
England in a paper published in 1884 and republished in John 
H. Humphreys’ authoritative book, Proportional Representa- 
tion. If the 4,000 ballots chosen for transfer as A’s surplus 
happened to be marked for Candidates B and C in just the 
same proportions as all of A’s ballots, 2,400 of them would 
go to B and 1,600 to C. By mathematical methods Mr. Smith 
found that the chances are even that neither B nor C would 
gain or lose more than 11 votes from this standard, that the 
odds are more than three to one that néither would gain or lose 
more than 20 votes, just fifty to one that neither would gain 
or lose more than 40 votes, and two thousand to one that 
neither would gain or lose more than 60 votes. But suppose, 
as would happen about once in two thousand times, the varia- 
tion did amount to sixty votes. Even in that case it would 
be only one vote in each thousand or one tenth of one per cent. 
And obviously a change of one vote in each thousand would 
be very unlikely to affect the final result. 

§ 213. Because the element of chance in a large election is 
so trifling, the cities of Ashtabula, Kalamazoo, Sacramento, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati did not consider it worth while to 
adopt a different principle of choosing surplus ballots for 
transfer even for their public elections. It was obvious, how- 
ever, that if the provisions merely stated that surplus ballots 
should be taken as they come to hand without selection, the 
election officials might “just happen” to take the surplus bal- 
fots entirely from precincts in which they knew that one of 
their favorite candidates was likely to receive a good many of 
the second choices. When ballots come in sorted according 
to precincts, there is no way to be sure that the random selec- 
tion provided for under the simple chance method would be 
entirely disinterested. Accordingly the first four cities men- 
tioned adopted the additional provision that surplus ballots 
shall be taken in equal numbers, as nearly as possible, from 
the several voting precincts, those from each precinct being 
taken at random. 
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§ 214. The fifth, Cincinnati, adopted a different method 
which is likely to make the ballots chosen for transfer a little 
more representative of the entire lot. When the ballots are 
being sorted according to first choices, those of each candidate 
are given consecutive numbers. Then, if it is found that a can- 
didate has more than the quota, the ballots taken for transfer 
are those which have been given numbers at equal intervals 
among all his ballots. If, for example, a candidate has 8,000 
first-choice ballots, of which 2,000 are to be transferred, those 
taken for transfer are the ballots numbered 4, 8, 12, 16, 
and so on. Provisions for this method slightly better than 
those adopted in Cincinnati are recommended in the standard 
American P. R. rules given in Appendix IV (1). 


The “Exact” Method 


§ 215. The two other municipalities in this country which 
have used the Hare system, Boulder, Colorado, and West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, adopted a method of transferring surplus 
ballots which eliminates the element of chance so far as the 
number of ballots transferred to each candidate is concerned. 
The method has already been suggested, in connection with the 
example worked out by Mr. Smith. It is to sort all the elected 
candidate’s ballots according to the next available choices 
marked on them and take for transfer the same fraction of 
each next-choice pile. The rules recommended by the Pro- 
portional Representation League for carrying out this “exact 
method” of transfer will be found in Appendix IV (2), foot- 
note 39. In an election of any considerable size those rules 
give a very close approximation to the right proportions. In 
a very small election the assignment of the value 1 to the 
largest fractions arising may distort the proportions appre- 
ciably. Slightly greater accuracy could be secured by com- 
plicating the rules. 

§ 216. The American “exact rules” just cited eliminate the 
element of chance in the first distribution of surplus ballots, 
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but they do not eliminate the element of chance so far as the 
handling of these surplus ballots in later transfers is concerned. 
Let us go back to the example previously used. Suppose that 
Candidate C, who received 1,600 ballots as his proportion of 
Candidate A’s 4,000 surplus, is subsequently defeated. In that 
case it might conceivably make a difference in the remainder 
of the count which 1,600 of the 4,000 ballots marked first for 
A and second for C had been transferred to C. Furthermore, 
the American exact rules apply the exact method only to the 
ballots of candidates who complete their quotas on the count 
of first choices. If a candidate completes his quota later in 
the count, no ballots in excess of the quota are transferred to 
him. Yet it is evidently a matter of chance which of the 
ballots being transferred that are marked for the candidate 
as next choice reach him before his quota is completed and 
which reach him afterward and consequently have to be trans- 
ferred to later choices. 

This last-mentioned element of chance is eliminated, so far 
as the transfer during which it first appears is concerned, by 
the British P. R. rules given in Appendix IV (3). Under them 
a candidate who completes his quota during the transfer of a 
set of ballots is allowed to continue receiving ballots until the 
end of that transfer, and the surplus thus accruing is dis- 
tributed later if it can possibly affect the result. In the trans- 
fer of any such “secondary surplus” the ballots received during 
the transfer in the course of which the quota was completed 
are sorted and the same proportion of the ballots available 
for each continuing candidate is taken for transfer. 


The Fractional Method 


§ 217. The British rules, though they fix definitely the 
number of surplus ballots to be transferred to each candidate, 
evidently do not affect the element of chance arising from the 
selection of these ballots at random. Even this element of 
chance is eliminated by the South African and Irish Senate 
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rules referred to earlier in § 208 and by the Tasmanian Assem- 
bly rules, which are similar in principle except that they do not 
prescribe a fractional quota. Under all these sets of rules 
the procedure, in the case of a candidate who receives a sur- 
plus of first-choice ballots, is to transfer all his ballots that 
are capable of transfer, reckoning each one, however, not as a 
whole vote but only as such fractional part of a vote as will 
make the votes transferred just equal to the surplus. In the 
case we have taken as an example this would mean trans- 
ferring all the 10,000 ballots received by A, reckoning each one 
4,000 
10,000 
of a “secondary surplus” (a surplus caused by transferred bal- 
lots) only the transferred ballots from the last batch received 
are transferred, each at the right fractional value. 


of them, however, as only or 2/5 of a vote. In the case 


Further Refinements 


§ 218. All these methods of handling surpluses proceed with 
more or less exactness on the principle that the ballots trans- 
ferred should be representative in their later choices of all the 
candidate’s ballots. This principle seems fair and reasonable. 
But its application may conceivably waste ballots which might 
otherwise be made effective. Suppose, for example, that the 
4,000 ballots marked for C as second choice in the example 
previously cited are all without third choices, that C has so 
little other support that he cannot possibly be elected, and 
that B needs just 4,000 votes to complete his quota. In that 
case the transfer of any ballots to C would simply waste the 
ballots so transferred. It would be better, under the circum- 
stances, to leave all the 4,000 C ballots to make up the quota 
of their first choice A, thus releasing 4,000 B ballots to com- 
plete the quota of B. 

One way of remedying this slight defect of all the Hare 
rules in use would be to modify the procedure for the transfer 
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of ballots from defeated candidates. Ballots which would nor- 
mally become exhausted could be transferred to the first 
choices marked on them for candidates already elected, after 
which the surpluses thus created could be transferred.12. An- 
other way is described in Appendix VI (4). 

§ 219. But evidently such exactness is not required for 
most purposes. 

The practical problem everywhere has been simply how far 
it was wise to go on eliminating the more conspicuous of the 
slight elements of chance in the count: To add to the rules 
considerable complications merely for the sake of eliminating 
a further infinitesimal trifle from elements of chance which 
even in the aggregate are known to be very small seemed of 
doubtful wisdom to the fully-informed and practical men who 
drafted the standard Hare rules of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Canada and to those who drafted the still simpler rules 
of our American cities. If political excellence of the highest 
order could be obtained by the simplest sort of Hare count, 
surely it was wise to keep the count as simple as possible 
without making it either unsound politically or unacceptable 
to critical novices. We regard the complications of the South 
African and Irish Senate rules as not worth while for ordinary 
public elections. The American count in its “exact” form we 
regard as quite as satisfactory, for practical purposes, as the 
slightly more complicated British-Irish-Canadian count. And 
we recommend for public elections in this country such a still 
simpler count as that used in Cincinnati and provided for in 
the standard American rules given in Appendix IV (1). 


(3) Tue Successive Droppine or Lowrst CANDIDATES 


§ 220. All the forms of the Hare system in use for public 
elections assume that when some candidate must be defeated 
it should be the one who has fewest ballots at the time. This, 

” This suggestion, with further elaborations of the idea, was made by 


Professor E. J. Nanson of Melbourne in a paper on Proportional Repre- 
sentation read before the Royal Society of Victoria on July 8, 1880. 
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of course, is the fairest assumption that could be made with- 
out further examination of the ballots; but it is not in- 
fallible. 

Suppose, for example, that the quota is 5 and that one party 
casts 8 ballots for 3 candidates as follows (each column de- 
noting the preferences on one ballot) : 


Candidate Ay wc... scien 1 1 1 2 Z 3 3 3 
Candidates. ...ee see 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 
Candidate CGC» .ccc se sees 3 3 3 3 3 1 1 1 


Assuming that the party gets no support from any but these 
8 voters, the first of its candidates to be eliminated would 
be B and the candidate eleeted to represent it would be A. 
Yet obviously B is preferred to A by a full quota of its 
voters—the last 5 of the 8—and would be its best repre- 
sentative. 

Indeed, if the 3 voters who gave their first choices to C had 
known that they could not elect their first choice, they could 
have elected their second choice, B, by marking him number 1. 
At first thought it would seem that an election system should 
never thus reward a voter for falsifying his real wishes on the 
ballot, that under all circumstances it should make his vote 
most effective in carrying out his wishes when they are ex- 
pressed most accurately. This requirement, however, proves 
to be an impossible one; for it is impossible to devise a pro- 
portional system '* of election which would not under some 
conceivable circumstances make it advantageous for the voter 
to falsify his real will on the ballot.** 

§ 221. In most cases, fortunately, there is no such conflict. 
In the case we have been considering, for example, there is no 
reason except that of convenience in counting why the Hare 

*® That is, a system which will be sure to elect any candidate who has 
a full Droop quota of first choices. It seems probable that no system 
of election whatever could meet the requirement, but the proof given 
in footnote 14 applies only to a system of P. R. 

“Proof: Suppose that n candidates are to be elected, that (n — 1) 
candidates are each marked as first choice on just a Droop quota of 


ballots (with no second choices), and that the remaining ballots are 
divided in their first choices among 3 other candidates, A, B, and C, 
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system should not provide for such an examination of ballots 
and such rules as would elect B without any mismarking of 
ballots. For, though B has fewer first choices than A or C, an 
examination of all the choices marked shows clearly that he 
is preferred to either of them by a majority of the party’s 
voters. 

It would be reasonable—though not convenient—to require 
that no candidate should be defeated (except in case of tie) 
unless there were other continuing candidates, equal in num- 
ber to the places to be filled, each of whom was preferred to 
the candidate in question on every one of a separate full quota 
of ballots.1* A method of applying this criterion is explained 


any two of whom have at least a quota of first choices together (eg., 
A having 4, B 3, and C 2 first choices, the quota being 5), the remaining 
choices on their first-choice ballots being as indicated below. 


Order of Order of Order of 
preference preference preference 
on A’s on B’s on C’s 
4 ballots 3 ballots 2 ballots 
Candidate A. .ccc<0<< > 1 3 2 
Candidate Bimy.ce ccnces « 2 1 3 
Gandidater@ws snes ee 3 2 1 


Assuming that the election system is always to elect any candidate 
with a full quota of first choices—a requirement demanded by common 
sense—the (n — 1) candidates with full quotas are all elected. The last 
place must go to A, B, or C on the basis of the ballots whose prefer- 
ences are given above. If the election system gives the place to A, the 
B voters could have given it to C, whom they preferred, by marking C 
as their first choice, thus making C’s frst choices total a quota. If the 
election system gives the place to B, the C voters could have given it 
to A, whom they preferred, by marking A as their first choice. If the 
election system gives the place to C, the A voters could have given 
it to B, whom they preferred, by marking B as their first choice. Thus, 
under any system which satisfies the reasonable requirement that every 
candidate with a full quota of first choices shall be elected, it will be 
to some voters’ advantage, in the extreme case supposed, to falsify 
their real wishes on their ballots. More complicated cases could easily 
be devised. 

® This seemingly complicated principle is really simple. It means, 
if one is to be elected, that no candidate shall be defeated unless some 
other continuing candidate is preferred to him by a majority of those 
who have expressed a preference between the two; if two are to be 
elected, it means that no candidate shall be defeated unless there 
are two other candidates each of whom is preferred to him by a separate 
group of voters numbering more than a third of those who have 
expressed any preference among the three; etc. 
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in the next section. If it were applied to the present ex- 
amples, it would evidently require the election of B rather 
than A or C, for B is the only one of the three who is preferred 
to each of the others by a full quota of ballots. 

§ 222. But the application of such a standard would evi- 
dently require a count of greater complexity than would usually 
be considered practicable. The simple rule of defeating the 
candidates with fewest ballots at the time gives the same result 
in most cases and is accepted without question by most persons 
as reasonable. It has, too, the further advantage of never 
allowing an expression of lower choices to affect in any way 
the fate of a higher choice **—an advantage which, strangely 
enough, would have to be sacrificed if a wrong result from 
the ballots as marked were to be made absolutely im- 
possible.*? 

This advantage is of great psychological importance, espe- 
cially since it is so easy to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of anyone. When the voter is assured that his second or 


* This advantage, though of tremendous practical importance, is not 
quite so great theoretically as it may seem. It does not mean, as we 
have already shown, that a voter can never profit by changing his real 
order of preference on his ballot. In some conceivable circumstances 
he could help to secure the election of his real first choice, under the 
usual Hare rules, by giving his first choice to someone else—that is, 
to someone who could defeat a dangerous rival but could not 
be one. Fortunately such circumstances are so unusual and hard to 
predict that the possibility just mentioned is of no importance in 
practice. 

“Tt is not possible for the same election system to satisfy both of the 
following requirements: (1) that the expression of a lower choice shall 
never change the fate of a higher choice; (2) that (n being the number 
of places to be filled) a group of n candidates will surely be elected if it 
is the only such group for which a complete set of m Droop quotas can 
be found against each other candidate considered singly. A “complete 
set of quotas” for a group of n candidates against a single candidate is a 
group of n separate quotas of ballots each of which shows on every one 
of its ballots a preference for a separate one of the group of candidates 
over the candidate in question. (The first requirement is met by the 
Hare system in its usual forms; the second is not.) 

Proof: Suppose, as in an earlier proof, that (n — 1) candidates, Ci, 
C., Cs, ... Cn—1, are each marked as first choice on just a quota of 
ballots (with no second choices) and that the remaining ballots are 
divided in their first choices among the 3 remaining candidates A, B, 
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third choice can never hurt his first, he will in most cases 
express his real will freely. Under a more complicated system 
which made this assurance less true or less evident he might 
hesitate to do so. For most purposes, therefore, we regard the 
usual rule for defeating candidates as thoroughly satisfactory. 


(4) THe SINcLe TRANSFERABLE VOTP WITH THE HALLETT 
Count 


§ 223. One of the present authors, Mr. Hallett, has devised 
a method of counting Hare ballots which removes the slight 
imperfections that we have been discussing in this appendix. 
It falls short, we believe, only in making it advantageous, 
under certain conceivable but exceedingly rare circumstances, 
for a voter to falsify his preferences on the ballot. This theo- 
retical defect, as we have shown, is one which cannot be re- 
moved. Fortunately it is not a practical defect, for no one is 
likely to know how others are voting well enough to take 


and C, any two of whom have at least a quota of first choices together 
(e.g., A having 4, B 3, and C 2 first choices, the quota being 5), the 
remaining choices on their first-choice ballots being as follows: 


Order of Order of Order of 
preference preference preference 
on A’s on B’s on C’s 
4 ballots 3 ballots 2 ballots 
@andidate*A¥...r ccehe ee 1 3 2 
Candids tel  ciqec.s- sees 2 1 3 
Candidate Cras. 8b ace 3 2 1 


The n candidates elected must include A, B, or C, for there are only 
(n—1) others. Suppose they include A. Then if the A voters had 
interchanged their second and third choices, they would have made C 
preferred to either A or B by a full quota of ballots and therefore made 
Ci, C2, Cs, . .. Cn—s, and C a set of candidates satisfying the condi- 
tions stated in requirement (2). If the system of election satisfies that 
requirement, C:, Cz, Cs,...Cn—1:, and C would then have been 
elected. Thus by interchanging their second and third choices the 
A voters would have defeated their first choice. Similar reasoning holds 
if either B or C is among the n candidates elected. Therefore the 
election system does not satisfy the first requirement if it satisfies the 
second. This proof was suggested by J. DeLancey Verplanck, who 
proved it for the special case where n= 1. 
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advantage of it in the very rare cases in which he could 
conceivably do so. 

We do not recommend the Hallett count for general adop- 
tion, for it is somewhat laborious to carry out or to explain 
and for most practical purposes the simpler forms of count 
given in Appendix IV are dependable enough. But for some 
elections, for example that of a Council by the delegates of a 
League of Nations or that of an important committee by a 
parliament or legislature, it is perhaps almost as important to 
have a system that the public knows cannot go wrong as to 
have one that does not go wrong in fact. In public affairs 
confidence may sometimes be almost as important as justice. 

For some elections, therefore, the Hallett count should be 
used. Thus far it has been used only for three elections by 
private organizations. Mr. Hallett has also applied it to 
copies of the ballots cast in one of the Ashtabula elections, 
where it gave the same results as the simpler P. R. rules 
officially used. 

The main principle of the Hallett count has already been 
explained in the last section. It may be expressed more 
simply with the aid of a few definitions. The quota used is a 
fractional Droop quota calculated on the basis of the total 
number of ballots which show any preference among the can- 
didates under consideration at the time, that is—if we denote 
by n the number of candidates to be elected—the smallest 


multiple of Z which is greater than the result of dividing the 


total number of ballots under consideration by (n+ 1). A 
quota “for” a candidate A “against” a candidate B is a quota 
of ballots every one of which shows a preference for A over B. 
A “set of quotas” for candidates A, B, C, etc., against a can- 
didate M is a separate quota for each of the candidates A, B, 
C, etc., against M. A “complete set of quotas” against a 
candidate is a set of quotas against him for as many candidates 
as there are places to be filled. 

In terms of these definitions, the criterion of the Hallett 
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count may be stated as follows: a candidate may fairly be 
defeated if a complete set of quotas for candidates still in the 
running can be found against him.4® A direct consequence of 
this criterion is that a candidate may fairly be elected if he 
is preferred on any particular quota of ballots to every other 
candidate still in the running.’® 

§ 224. The actual procedure may best be illustrated by an 
example. Suppose that 3 places are to be filled and that 19 
ballots are cast as indicated below. Each column represents 
the order of preference on one ballot. The first eight ballots 
are those already referred to in § 220. 


CandidateA 111 

CandidateB 222 

CandidateC 333 

Candidate D jE Hs he Ti ee fe Bis os 

Candidate E a 3.0i0 G 2 40) £12 

Candidate F A Tie Si OIE ie es a? A | 

With these ballots the single transferable vote in any of its 
usual forms elects D, E, and A. The Hallett count elects 
Dy Ey and 5.” 

We first tabulate the first choices: A 3, B 2, C 3, D 6, E 4, 
F 1; total 19, quota 5. D, having a full quota of first choices, 
is declared elected. 

We next try to discover a complete set of quotas against 
one or more of the lowest candidates. We may possibly be 
able to discover such a set against more than one candidate 
at a time and thus defeat two or more together. We shall 
compare the likeliest candidates first, namely, as many of 

* Special rules must be provided, of course, for the exceptional cases 
in which no candidate can be thus defeated. : 

# It is evident that a complete set of quotas cannot be found against 
any such candidate, for, with a full quota of ballots which cannot be 


used against him, there are less than the necessary number of quotas 


left. 
” We pointed out earlier that with these ballots B is a better repre- 


sentative of the first party than A, being preferred to A on a full quota 
of the party’s ballots. 
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the lowest candidates as may conceivably be defeated together 
and also the three highest candidates (for whom the complete 
set of quotas against the lowest candidates seems most likely 
to be found). We cannot hope to defeat together candidates 
with more than 4 first choices among them, for 15 of the 19 
ballots are needed for the complete set of quotas. The lowest 
candidates with not more than 4 first-choice ballots in all are 
F and B. The three highest candidates, who are apparently 
most likely to have a complete set of quotas against F and B, 
are D, E, and either A or C. Let us try A first rather than 
C because A has more second choices. 

The comparison first to be made, therefore, is of the high 
candidates D, E, and A with the low candidates F and B. 
That leaves the middle candidate, C, temporarily out of con- 
sideration. Examining C’s 3 ballots for their preferences 
among the candidates to be compared, we find they are all 
marked with second choices for B. That makes the totals 
for the comparison of the five candidates: A 3, B 5, D 6, 
E4,F 1. 

It is now evident that a complete set of quotas cannot be 
found for D, E, and A against F and B together, for F and B 
now have more than 4 ballots to their credit and B for this 
comparison has a full quota of ballots. But since the new low 
candidates, F and A, have only 4 ballots together, it is not 
unlikely that we shall find a complete set of quotas against 
them. We cannot hope to find a complete set against any 
other two of the five together, for any other two have more 
than the limit of 4 ballots to their credit.21 We therefore try 
to find a complete set of quotas against F and A for D, B, and 
E; if we find we cannot do that, we must exclude another 
candidate temporarily. 

Two of the 3 quotas desired are already made up, one for 
D and one for B. The third must be found, if at all, by using 


‘if there were more than one possibility, we should transfer tenta- 
tively all the ballots of the candidate or candidates with a surplus and 
try first to find quotas against the candidates whose possible maximum 
votes with the aid of such transfers were thus shown to be lowest. 
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the surplus of D. Examining all of D’s ballots, we find that 
5 of them have second choices for F and 1 for E. Since we 
have seen that it will be useless to transfer any ballots to F, 
we transfer the one ballot available to E and complete his 
quota. We now have a complete set of quotas for D, B, and 
E against A and F, A and F are accordingly declared defeated, 

The defeat of A and F leaves B, C, D, and E still in the 
running. Among these four candidates the highest choices 
on the 19 ballots are: B5,C 3,D6,E5. B and E as well as 
D now have full quotas and are therefore declared elected.2? 

The count may be summarized as shown on page 404. 

This example does not, of course, cover all circumstances 
which might arise. The P. R. League will furnish the com- 
plete rules to any one who needs them for use. 


(5) VACANCIES 


§ 225. Our usual methods of filling vacancies in representa- 
tive bodies elected by majority voting are clearly not suitable 
for use in connection with a body elected by P. R. Those usual 
methods are, of course, (1) the election of the new member by 
the voters by a majority method and (2) his election by the 
remaining members of the body by a majority method. Ob- 
viously either of these methods is likely to result, if the seat 
to be filled is that of a minority member, in the choice of a 
person who represents interests and opinions opposed to those 
of the vacating member. And obviously, too, such a result 
as that is inconsistent with the fundamental principle. of 
proportional representation. 

Where no special method of filling vacancies has been 
adopted in connection with the adoption of the Hare system, 
recourse has usually been had, when a vacancy arose, to one 
of these inconsistent methods. On several occasions, as, for 


™If the count were not thus completed, the procedure already indi- 
cated would be repeated as often as necessary, choices for defeated 
candidates being disregarded. 
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example, in the Belfast case mentioned in § 151, the majority 
has seized seats vacated by representatives of the minority. 

§ 226. In some places where representatives are elected by 
the Hare system of P. R. the place of a vacating member has 
been filled by a suitable candidate of the same interests and 
opinions even though the majority of those who were to fill 
the place—in some cases the voters, in others the remaining 
members of the representative body—represented interests and 
opinions of a very different character. In 1920 in Rathmines, 
County Dublin, for example, the Unionist voters, though in a 
majority, allowed the Sinn Fein minority to fill a seat vacated 
by a Sinn Fein member. In the same year the Sinn Fein 
majority on the Athy Urban Council, upon the advice of the 
Trish Republican parliament, appointed a Protestant Unionist 
under similar circumstances. In New South Wales in the 
same year the Government, which had the power to fill 
vacancies, filled four of them each by the appointment of 
the strongest unelected candidate in the district, as shown by 
the vote of the preceding election, of the party which had lost 
the vacating member. 

It has often been suggested that this courtesy method, as 
it might be called, of filling such a vacancy might be prescribed 
by law, the remaining members of the body having power to 
fill a vacancy with a person deemed by them representative 
of the same interests and opinions as the vacating member. 
To us, however, such a prescription seems unsatisfactory. It 
obliges the remaining members to show allegiance, in the selec- 
tion of the succeeding candidate, to interests and opinions per- 
haps antagonistic to their own. Even for the most fair- 
minded of men such a position is a difficult one. Moreover, 
no majority is qualified to choose a minority’s representative 
for it. We should expect a prescription of this kind to result 
before long in grave misunderstandings and the intensification 
of partisan bitterness. 

§ 227. In Great Britain much attention has been given to 
the proposal that each member elected by the Hare system of 
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P. R. should be assigned, for the purposes of a possible vacancy 
election, to one geographical part or “ward” of the multi- 
member district from which he is elected. According to this 
scheme the first-choice votes of each ward would be recorded 
separately and each member elected would be assigned, if 
possible, to the ward in which, according to the first choices 
on the ballots, he appeared to be strongest. In case a vacancy 
occurred, it would be filled by a majority preferential elec- 
tion carried out only in the “ward” of the vacating member. 
This method, though much cheaper and more just than carry- 
ing out a majority election throughout the whole multi-mem- 
ber district, clearly falls short of consistency with the funda- 
mental principle of proportional representation. 

§ 228. Another method of filling vacancies in a Hare-elected 
body is to give a committee, duly registered as representing the 
candidate at the time of his nomination, power to appoint a 
successor if his seat becomes vacant. Such a system might, 
of course, result in the election of stool-pigeons with the de- 
liberate intention of having them resign and filling their places 
with candidates whom it would have been more difficult to 
elect at the polls. To prevent danger from such trickery it was 
suggested by the Hon. W. A. Woods, Speaker of the House 
of Assembly of Tasmania, that the recall be adopted in con- 
nection with this provision for filling vacancies. “If the elec- 
tors had power,” Mr. Woods wrote to the editor of Repre- 
sentation in 1915, “to demand the recall of a member at any 
time, they might safely leave the filling of a casual vacancy 
to the political party to which the retiring member be- 
longed.” This combination would seem to us worthy of con- 
sideration were it not for the difficulty of applying the 
recall justly to a body elected by P. R., which is dis- 
cussed in §§ 231-234 of this appendix. Probably a better 
safeguard for the committee method would be to make pub- 
lic the names on each committee before the election, so that 
the voters could give them consideration in marking their 
ballots. 
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§ 229. The method of filling vacancies, in bodies elected by 
the single transferable vote, which is making most headway 
and which seems likely to become normal, is by a recount of 
the ballots which elected the vacating member—together with 
some or all, perhaps, of the exhausted ballots as explained 
below. This is the method used for the Tasmanian House of 
Assembly under the electoral Act of 1907. It normally 
involves, of course, keeping the ballots, after the regular 
election, in the packages in which they were at the end of 
the count. 4 

It is now suggested by the secretaries of the British P. R. 
Society ?* and of the American P. R. League ** that, by way 
of preparation for the possible recount of a candidate’s ballots 
to fill a vacancy and for other reasons, the ballots of the can- 
didate or candidates last defeated in the regular election shall 
be transferred according to next preferences even though the 
transfer of those ballots cannot affect the result of the regular 
election itself. The effect of this provision is merely to add 
some ballots to the piles of those candidates who are in- 
evitably elected whether their quotas are actually completed 
or not. It is suggested that any vacancy shall then be filled 
by a recount of the pile of ballots standing to the credit of 
the vacating member.2> This may be called the standard 
British and American method. 

§ 230. The rules for filling vacancies advocated by A. G. 
Huie of Sydney, New South Wales, provide that the ballots 
re-counted to fill a vacancy shall include the ballots that were 
not effective at the regular election (or at the last recount since 
the election) as well as those which elected the vacating mem- 


* Pages 165-167 of Representation for December, 1920. The British 
Society as an organization has taken no official position in the matter. 

* The P. R. League’s vacancy provisions will be found in Appendix IV 
(1), Sections 25-27. But see also § 230. ‘ 

2» That is, in the case of the rules suggested by the secretaries of the 
British Society, provided the recount reveals a candidate as the choice 
of at least half of the ballots re-counted; if the ballots reveal no such 
candidate, the vacancy is to be filled by a vote of the remaining 
members of the representative body. 
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ber.2@ One of the present authors, Mr. Hallett, prefers this 
method, though he does not regard the standard British and 
American provisions as seriously defective. 

It is undoubtedly just to give a vote, in the election of the 
new member, to all the voters at the regular election who have 
no representative elected by their ballots. On the other hand, 
however, the standard British and American provisions 
seem preferable on some grounds. Justice does not require, 
and policy perhaps forbids, filling a vacancy by a method 
which in fact goes behind the results of the count at the regu- 
lar election. It is not unreasonable to rule that the count 
at that election must be accepted not only as fair but as final 
and that those voters whose ballots unfortunately failed to 
help elect anybody then cannot demand a share in replacing 
any candidate who may die or resign. They had their oppor- 
tunity to vote for a representative under a system that is 
essentially just and as accurate as was considered by the 
community to be practicable. If they failed to have a share 
in the election of a member, let them be content with the result 
until the next regular election. For to take their ballots into 
account in the replacement of a retiring member might result 
in the selection of a person representing very different inter- 
ests and opinions; *” and such a result might seem to the com- 


* In Tasmania the ballots re-counted include all the ballots which were 
counted for the vacating member at any stage of the original count, 
including surplus ballots, if any, and any ballots which would have been 
transferred to him (even above his quota) if the ballots of the last 
candidate defeated had been transferred. In accordance with the frac- 
tional method of transferring surpluses used in Tasmania (see § 217), 
the ballots are re-counted with the fractional values which they had (or 
would have had) when credited to the vacating member in the original 
count. 

* This objection would of course have less weight in private organi- 
gations where there is little or no party feeling. For such organizations, 
therefore, the Huie method might prove acceptable to some who would 
object to it if applied for public bodies. It would be still better, 
theoretically, to re-count all the ballots, each time a vacancy occurred, 
for the election of the full number of members, but with special pro- 
visions to prevent any of the sitting members from losing their seats. 
In a small organization this could easily be done if it were thought 
worth while. 
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munity, and especially to the supporters of the retiring mem- 
ber, flatly inconsistent with the fundamental principle of 
P. R. as carried out at the regular election. It is for these 
reasons that Mr. Hoag prefers the standard British and 
American provisions to those preferred by Mr. Huie and Mr. 
Hallett. 


(6) THe Recau. 


§ 231. As the Hare system of P. R. enables any substantial 
group of voters of similar views to elect one or more repre- 
sentatives whom they regard as dependably true to their 
interests and opinions, the voters who have elected a repre- 
sentative under this system will seldom want to recall him, 
especially if the term of office is only two years. For this 
reason it should not be seriously objectionable, even to those 
who strongly believe in the recall in the case of offices filled 
by the old methods of election, to omit recall provisions alto- 
gether in connection with a body elected by the Hare system. 
In some communities, however, such provisions will doubtless 
be demanded. We must consider, therefore, how they can be 
made consistent with the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, that is, with the election of each member by a quota of 
voters who think alike. 

The ordinary majority recall methods which have been 
introduced in many communities in the United States are 
obviously inconsistent with the proportional principle. 

§ 232. From a purely mathematical point of view the most 
satisfactory form of recall, in the case of a body elected by the 
Hare system, would be a complete Hare election—carried out, 
of course, on the demand of a sufficient, specified number of 
voters—for all the members elected together in the district 
or at large as the case might be. And from a practical point 
of view also such a recall election would be reasonable in case 
the dissatisfaction with the group of members in question was 
so general that signatures demanding such an election could 
be secured from, say, twenty-five per cent of all the qualified 
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voters. But when the dissatisfaction concerned only those 
represented by a single member, it would be unreasonable to 
subject the whole community and all the members from the 
district to the inconvenience and expense of such a general 
recall election. For this last reason we do not recommend 
this form of recall unless the number of signatures required 
is large. 

§ 233. The recall provisions adopted in 1915 by Ashtabula, 
Ohio, in connection with the Hare system applied to the elec- 
tion of the council of seven at large, are as follows: 


Section 48. Any member of the Council, provided for in 
this Charter, may be removed from office by petition. 

Section 49. A petition for the recall of a member of the 
Council shall be signed by at least twenty-five per cent of 
the total number of registered voters in the municipality, and 
no such petition shall be valid unless it contains the signa- 
tures of at least’ seventy-five per cent of the electors who 
signed the nomination petition of the member whose recall 
is requested. The signatures to the petition need not all be 
appended to one paper, but the signatures of those who signed 
the nominating petition of the member whose recall is sought 
shall be upon one paper separate from those containing the 
other signatures... . 

Section 53. At the expiration of said period of thirty days 
the Clerk of the Council shall certify upon such petition 
whether the signatures thereto amount to at least twenty-five 
(25) per cent of the registered voters of the City and include 
the signatures of séventy-five per cent of the electors who 
signed the nominating petition of the member whose removal 
is asked for. If the petition does contain the necessary signa- 
tures he shall at once serve notice of that fact upon the 
Council, and upon the receipt of such notice the member 
named in the petition shall be deemed removed from office 
and the vacancy shall be filled as provided in section 6 of the 
Charter as herein amended. 
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In these provisions the requirement that the recall petition 
must include the signatures of a large majority of those who 
originally nominated the vacating member is consistent with 
the proportional principle. It is likely to make impossible 
the recall of a member who is still true to the interests and 
opinions of those who elected him. But it is obviously far 
from perfect: we cannot be sure that there may not be seventy- 
five per cent of the signers of the original nomination petition 
who, as a body, do not truly represent those voters whose 
ballots actually elected the member in question. As for the 
requirement in respect to twenty-five per cent of the registered 
voters, that is merely an obstacle—and it is a great one—to 
the use of the recall. These recall provisions were suggested 
to Ashtabula by the office of the P. R. League not with any 
idea that they were entirely consistent. with the Hare system 
but as embodying the recall in a form in which, in any case, 
it would probably never be used to remove a councilman who 
still retained the support of those who had elected him.”* It 
was thought best, especially in connection with the first trial 
of P. R. in America, to protect the members at all costs against 
any probability of an unfair recall. 

§ 234. No form of recall in connection with the Hare sys- 
tem seems to us entirely satisfactory. Of those we have con- 
sidered, the best is perhaps recall by majority vote provided a 
recall petition has been signed by at least two-thirds of those 
who signed the nomination petition of the retiring member. It 
may be added that this form of the recall would tend to make 
candidates very careful about who signed their nomination 
petitions. 

Any vacancy caused by the use of the recall may be filled 
by such vacancy provisions as those in Appendix IV (1). 


* Up to the present time (January, 1926) it has never been used at all. 


APPENDIX VII 
LIST SYSTEMS OF P. R. 


§ 235. A general account of the list systems of P. R. and 
their political effects has been given in Chapters IV and V. In 
this appendix we shall consider the principal list systems more 
in detail. As we have tried to make it reasonably complete 
for purposes of reference, we do not recommend it for light 
reading. 

Every list system has two main features, a method of ap- 
portioning seats to the several lists and a method of allotting 
the seats won by a list to particular candidates. We shall 
consider these features in turn. 


METHODS OF SECURING PROPORTIONALITY 


§ 236. The Uniform Quota. The simplest method of ap- 
portioning the seats to the lists is that used for the election of 
the Reichstag under the new republican constitution of Ger- 
many. An arbitrary quota is fixed for all districts. In 
German Reichstag elections it is fixed permanently at 60,000. 
In each district each party is assigned as many seats as there 
are quotas in its vote. 


This “uniform quota”? method has some obvious advan- 


*Also for state elections in Prussia and Baden and for municipal 
elections in Greater Berlin. In Baden, where the method was first 
used, one seat is assigned for each 10,000 votes or remainder of more 
than 7,500. 

*Called in France, where it has long been advocated by the leading 
proportionalists, “le nombre unique.” See especially Les Systémes de 
Représentation Proportionelle by Georges Lachapelle, which sets forth 
the findings of a special committee of investigation indorsed by the 
Comité Républicain de la R. P., December 10, 1910, and £lections 
Législatives du 11 Mai, 1924—La R. P. Intégrale et le Scrutin d’Arron- 
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tages. It tends to interest all elements in securing full partici- 
pation in elections, since the representation of each district as 
well as of each point of view within each district depends 
entirely on the number of quotas of votes it polls. It puts 
elected members from all parties and all parts of the country 
on an equal footing, since the election quota is everywhere 
the same. And it gives every voter the unique privilege of 
not helping to secure additional representation for his district 
if he cannot secure the kind of representation he wants. If 
applied to congressional elections in our southern states, where 
only Democrats are now elected, for example, it would relieve 
the Republicans who are not allowed to vote of the necessity 
of being counted to give additional seats to their states in the 
apportionment and thus really of providing more seats for the 
Democrats. In states like North Carolina, where consider- 
able numbers of Republicans vote, it would of course—like 
any plan of P. R.—enable them to elect members of their 
own.* 

The main objection to the uniform quota principle is that 
it causes fluctuations not only in the size of the district delega- 
tion but in the size of the whole body elected. And these 
fluctuations may depend not only on fluctuations in interest 
but on such fortuitous circumstances as whether it rains on 
election day.* Furthermore, if it rains in some parts of the 
country but not in others, the former may be relatively under- 
represented. Such considerations may be of minor importance, 
dissement by the same author. The present address of the Comité 
Républicain, of which M. Lachapelle is general secretary, is 9 Rue 
Huysmans, Paris VI. Among the eminent Frenchmen who have de- 
fended the uniform quota are Henri Poincaré, the leading mathematician 


of his time, and the mathematicians Paul Appell, Emile Picard, and 
Adolphe Carnot. ; : 

The uniform quota could be used just as well with the single trans- 
ferable vote as with a list system. In that connection see § 209, where 
a fuller discussion of its advantages is given. 

*The total fluctuation could be reduced by calculating a new quota 
for each election on the basis of the registration, or, as advocated in 
France, of the vote actually cast. By the aid of the d’Hondt principle 
described later (§ 239) a uniform quota could be calculated each time 
so as to eliminate the total fluctuation entirely. 
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but nearly all P. R. countries ° have adhered to the long-estab- 
lished practice of assigning a definite number of members to 
each district in advance. 

§ 237. The Remainder Method with the Simple Quota. 
If the number of members for each district is definitely fixed 
in advance, so simple a method of apportioning the seats to the 
lists ag the one used in Germany is impossible. The problem 
then is to find the closest approximation to a fair result for 
each district separately. 

Let us suppose that the number of members to be elected 
in a district is five and that the number of valid votes cast is 
300,000, divided among four lists as follows: 


Conservative § Progressive Radical Independent 
151,000 83,000 34,000 32,000 


One fifth of the total vote is 60,000. It is clear that the Con- 
servatives are entitled to at least two of the five members, 
since they have polled more than two-fifths of the votes. 
And the Progressives, having polled more than one fifth, are 
entitled to at least one. 

But that accounts for only three of the five seats. How 
should the other two be filled? 

The plan that is likely to occur to one first is to assign 
these two remaining seats to the lists showing the largest 
remainders of votes. The remainders were as follows: 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
31,000 23,000 34,000 32,000 


The first of the two remaining seats would therefore go, ac- 


cording to this principle, to the Radicals, the other to the 
Independents. 


*The Netherlands and Czecho-Slovakia have a fixed total number of 
members but allow fluctuations in the representation of particular dis- 
tricts. Their novel methods of apportionment are discussed later in this 


appendix (§§ 245 and 247), as are also further refi ts i 
method (§ 244). er reinements in the German 
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This is the method of assignment used in the Netherlands,° 
Hungary,’ Cuba,’ and some other places.? The quota it uses 
for the first assignment of seats, found by dividing the total 
valid vote by the number to be elected, may be called the 
simple quota. As it was used by Thomas Hare, in connection 
with the single transferable vote, in his Election of Representa- 
tives (London, 1859), it is usually called in English-speaking 
countries the “Hare quota.” We prefer the term “simple 
quota” in view of the fact that a different quota is now used 
with the Hare system. é 

This remainder method with the simple quota usually gives 
a good approximation to proportionality, but it cannot be re- 
lied upon to do so in all cases. It assigns part of the seats to 
groups of voters of equal size and then assigns the rest to other 
groups which may be very much smaller. 

When an exactly proportional assignment is impossible this 
method of approximation tends slightly to favor the smaller 
parties at the expense of the larger ones. In our example, 
which is an extreme case, it gives a party with an actual ma- 
jority of the votes only two of the five seats. 

Because of this tendency it encourages the division of large 


*On a nation-wide scale. The method of assigning the last seats is 
of course more important where it affects a number of separate districts. 

™¥For the part of Parliament elected by P. R. under the law of 1925, 
and for the members from Budapest and suburbs in the election of 1922. 

®’P. R. was adopted for congressional elections in Cuba in 1917 on the 
advice of General EK. H. Crowder of the U. S. Army, adviser to the 
Cuban government, who also drafted the P. R. provisions adopted. The 
American P. R. League furnished material to General Crowder. 

®In some parts of Switzerland for local elections, in Serbia before the 
creation of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom (Jugo-Slavia), in Jugo- 
Slavia under the law of 1920 for the election of the Constituent Assem- 
bly (superseded in 1922), and, unless some change has been made in 
recent years, in the Province of Mendoza, “Argentine Republic. In 
Italy, under the electoral law for the Chamber of Deputies forced 
through by Mussolini in 1924, used in the one election of 1924 and 
superseded by the single-member district system in 1925, the same 
principle was used in assigning to the several district lists of the largest 
party the two thirds of all the seats arbitrarily assigned to that party 
and in assigning to the smaller parties in each district the few seats 
left for them. If no party had polled as many as one quarter of the 
votes, the method would have been applied equally to all the party 
lists in each district. 
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parties into smaller ones. Simply by nominating two lists 
instead of one and casting, say, 100,000 of their votes for one 
list and 51,000 for the other, the Conservatives in our example 
could have won three seats instead of two. Indeed, by divid- 
ing their votes among four lists they could have won four 
seats out of five. When P. R. was first introduced in Switzer- 
land, in the canton of Ticino, its otherwise noteworthy suc- 
cess was somewhat marred by the strategy of the Conserva- 
tives, who divided themselves into two parties and thus se- 
cured at the expense of the Radicals more seats than would 
otherwise have fallen to them. For this reason the remainder 
method with the simple quota, originally adopted because “it 
seemed most intelligible to the general public,”?° was soon 
changed.14 

Our example illustrates still another defect of the remainder 
method with the simple quota. Suppose the total number to 
be elected were increased from five to six. In that case the 
simple quota would be one-sixth of 300,000 or 50,000. The 
first assignment would give the Conservatives three seats and 
the Progressives one. The remainders would be 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
1,000 33,000 34,000 32,000 


The two remaining seats would go to the Radicals and the 
Progressives, and the Independents would lose the one mem- 
ber they had when there were fewer seats to distribute.!? 


* The quotation is from Ernest Naville, known as the father of P. R. 
in Switzerland. 

* At first the remaining seats after an assignment on the basis of the 
simple quota were given one each to the lists with the largest totals. 
This method was also found unsatisfactory. Humphreys cites a case 
(Proportional Representation, page 187) in which it gave the Con- 
servatives, with just over three quotas, four seats, and the Radicals, 
with just under two quotas, only one, although the latter had polled 
nearly two-thirds as many votes as the former. Ticino next changed 
to the remainder method with the Droop quota, and finally to the 
Hagenbach-Bischoff form of the d’Hondt method, both of which are 
described later in this chapter. 

“Such an anomaly is known as an “Alabama paradox.” In 1881, 
when the tables were being prepared for the apportionment of Repre- 
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§ 238. The Remainder Method with the Droop Quota. 
The method we have been discussing can be much improved by 
the expedient of taking for the first assignment a smaller 
quota found by dividing the total vote by one more than the 
number to be elected and adding one to the result, disregard- 
ing fractions. The quota thus determined is known as the 
Droop quota from its earliest advocate, H. R. Droop of Eng- 
land.** It is the smallest quota which can be calculated 
without reference to the actual distribution of the votes among 
the parties and without danger of electing more members 
than there are seats to be filled. It is used with the 
remainder method in the elections of the Bulgarian and 
Czecho-Slovakian parliaments** and for some elections in 
Switzerland.*® 

The Droop quota for an election of five members with 
300,000 valid votes would be (300,000 + 6) + 1 or 50,001. A 
quota of 50,000 might conceivably be too small, for six can- 
didates might receive 50,000 votes each, but not more than 
the desired five could each receive 50,001. 

If we use this quota instead of 60,000 for the first assign- 
ment of seats to lists, with the votes distributed as in the 
example considered earlier, namely 

Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
151,000 83,000 34,000 32,000 
the Conservatives win three seats and the Progressives one. 


sentatives in the American Congress by the simple quota and remainder 
method (known in that connection as the “Vinton method of appor- 
tionment”), it was found that if there were 299 members in the House 
Alabama would have eight members, whereas if there were 300 it would 
have only seven. An Alabama paradox is also possible if the remainder 
method is used with the Droop quota, explained in the next paragraph, 
but it is very much less likely. With the d’Hondt method and the 


* See § 204. j F 

%In Czecho-Slovakia for the national assignment described later in 
this appendix (§ 247). : 

Tn the elections of the Bulgarian and Czecho-Slovakian parliaments, 
however, and (at least until a few years ago) in the elections of the 
city councils of Berne and Biel, Switzerland, the quota prescribed is 
one less than the Droop quota. 
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The remainders are 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
997 32,999 34,000 32,000 


The last seat goes to the Radicals. 

The use of the Droop quota makes it certain that a party 
with more than half the votes will win at least half the seats. 
If the number to be elected is odd, such a party will win more 
than half. In our example, for instance, 150,003 votes out of 
300,000 would have been sufficient to win three seats out of 
five. If the number to be elected is even, a party with more 
than half the votes may not have enough votes to win more 
than half the seats but it will have more than enough to elect 
half. 

Though the remainder method with the Droop quota is 
obviously more equitable than the remainder method with the 
simple quota, it is still open to objection from one point of 
view. In our example the Radicals with 34,000 votes have one 
seat, while the Progressives with more than twice as many 
votes also have only one seat, and the Conservatives with more 
than four times as many votes have only three. 

§ 239. The d’Hondt Method. Such objections to the re- 
mainder method led to the discovery that by reducing the 
quota still further the full number of seats can be allotted by 
equal quotas on the first assignment. If, for instance, a quota 
of 40,000 were used in our example, the five seats would be 
allotted at once as follows: 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
Votéseraerat 151,000 83,000 34,000 32,000 
3 z 0 0 


A quota which will allot thus just the right number of seats 
can always (except in cases of ties) be found by inspection. 
And usually, as in this case, it can be a round number, for 
any quota which assigns at once just the right number of 
seats will give the same result as any other such quota. 
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Though all the many communities which use this method 
prescribe rules for finding the largest such quota that is pos- 
sible, there is no advantage in taking that quota rather than 
any other which will give the same result, 

This method we are discussing is known as the “d’Hondt 
method,” from Professor Victor d’Hondt of the University 
of Ghent, Belgium, one of its discoverers.1* In his pamphlet, 
Systéme pratique et raisonné de représentation proportionelle, 
published in 1882, he recommended the method in the general 
form in which we have given it, advoeating the use of any 
quota which would allot just the right number of seats on 
the first assignment. 

§ 240. In 1885 he formulated the definite rule which is 
usually associated with his name, though it had been fully set 
forth and discussed in a little-known pamphlet published in 
Frankfort in 1863, Methode, bei jeder Art von Wahlen so wohl 
der Mehrheit als den Minderheiten die threr Starke ent- 
sprechende Zahl von Vertretern zu sichern, by Dr. Gustav 
Burnitz and Dr. Georg Varrentrapp. The rule is to divide 
the vote of each list by the integers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., and assign 
- the seats to the largest quotients. This rule would be applied 
to our example as follows: 


Divisor Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
1 151,000 (1) 83,000 (2) 34,000 32,000 
2 75,500 (3) 41,500 (5) 
3 50,33314 (4) 
4 37,750 


The first seat goes to the Conservatives, the second to the 
Progressives, the third and fourth to the Conservatives, and 
the fifth to the Progressives. What this amounts to is giving 
the first seat to the list with the largest vote and each addi- 
tional seat to the list which could show most votes per seat if 

#°Tist systems which use the d’Hondt principle of apportionment are 
often referred to in Europe as “d’Hondt systems” of proportional rep- 
resentation. Properly, however, d’Hondt’s name should be applied 
only to his method of apportionment, since the list system itself was 
not originated by him and those list systems which use his method of 
apportionment differ widely in other respects. 
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it were assigned the seat in question. The last quotient for 
which an assignment is made is the d’Hondt quota. In the 
example above each list was assigned one seat for every full 
quota of 41,500. 

This d’Hondt rule is now used for parliamentary elections 
in Sweden,?’, Denmark,'*, Norway, Jugo-Slavia,’® and Portu- 
gal.2° It has been used for national elections also in Russia 
(for the election of the Constituent Assembly under Premier 
Kerensky), in Italy,?4 and in Belgium.”? 

§ 241. In Belgium, where this rule was used for parliamen- 
tary elections from 1899 till 1919,?* it has now been replaced 

“For the direct elections of the lower house and the indirect elec- 
tions of the upper house. In Sweden each seat is assigned to a par- 
ticular candidate (as described in § 263) as soon as it is assigned to a 
list. If the candidate has already been elected on one or more other 
lists, as he may have been under the Swedish law, each list on which he 
has been elected is credited with an equal fraction of a seat for him in 
the further assignment of seats to parties. For example, if the first 
Progressive and the second Conservative elected in our illustration were 


the same person, the d’Hondt assignment would be carried out as 
follows: 


Divisor Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
1 151,000 (1) 83,000 (2) 34,000 32,000 
2 75,500 (2) 41,500 

14% 55,3334 (4) 

% 60,400 (3) 33,200 

43,1426 (5) 


* For the elections of the lower house (Folketing) except as described 
Za § 248 and of the electors by whom the upper house (Landsting) is 
chosen. 

*” Subject to the restriction in most districts that a list with a total 
less than the Droop quota by more than one cannot win a seat. 

For the Lisbon and Oporto members. The other members are 
chosen by the limited vote. 

4 From 1919 till 1924. See footnote 9. 

* Also for elections of departmental councils and of municipal councils 
of urban communes in Bulgaria from 1909 till 1912, and for state and 
municipal elections in Wiirtemberg under the law of 1906. 

* Tt is still prescribed for parliamentary elections in certain exceptional 
cases. For Belgian municipal elections a modification of the d’Hondt 
rule devised by Senator Imperiali is used. For the successive assign- 
ment of seats the votes of the several lists are divided not by 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., as under the d’Hondt rule, but by 1, 1%, 2, 2%, ete. This rule 
gives a decided advantage to the larger parties. In the example we 
have been considering it would give four seats to the Conservatives and 
but one to the Progressives. The present Belgian municipal election law 
dates from 1921. 
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for most such elections by another, which is easier to apply 
when a considerable number of members are to be elected 
together and which necessarily gives the same result. It con- 
sists in making a first assignment on the basis of either the 
simple or the Droop quota ** and then assigning each remain- 
ing seat in turn to the list which could show the largest number 
of votes per seat if it received the seat in question. The rule 
could be applied to our example as follows: 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
Droop quota, 50,001 151,000 83,000 ~ 34,000 32,000 


First Assignment ..... 3 1 0 0 
Votes per member with 
one more seat ...... 37,750 41,500 34,000 


32,000 
(for 4 seats) (for 2 seats) (for i seat) (for i seat) 


The fifth seat would then be assigned to the Progressives on the same 
quota (41,500) as that of the d’Hondt rule. 


This form of the d’Hondt method is frequently called the 
Hagenbach-Bischoff method,?® from Professor Hagenbach- 
Bischoff of Basel, who was largely responsible for its wide- 
spread adoption in Switzerland. Professor Hagenbach-Bischoff 
did not claim originality for it, however. He copied it from 
d’Hondt, who described it in the pamphlet of 1882. His only 
contribution to the method, aside from popularizing it, was 
suggesting the use of the Droop quota instead of the Hare. 

The Hagenbach-Bischoff method with the Droop quota is 
used for the elections of the Swiss National Council, for most 
of the other proportional elections in Switzerland, and for 
municipal elections in Norway. 

§ 242. In any of its forms the d’Hondt method is similar in 
principle to the uniform quota method. It gives a uniform 
quota assignment for each district to which it is separately 
applied, the only difference being that the quota is determined 


“The simple quota is used in Belgium. The ultimate result is the 


same in either case. 4. 
23Tn France it is called the “method of averages” (systéme des 


moyennes). 
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so as to give a desired total membership instead of being fixed 
arbitrarily. 

In Europe it appears to be generally considered the fairest 
of the methods of apportionment used for list system elections 
for a definite number of members, as is evidenced by its wide- 
spread use. It is the most strictly proportional method pos- 
sible for such elections in the somewhat restricted sense that 
if any list wins a seat for a given number of votes every other 
list is sure to win at least as many seats as the number of 
times its vote contains that number.2° No other method used 
or proposed for such elections satisfies that criterion. 


* This is not the only criterion which can reasonably be chosen, how- 
ever. For example, in an article published in the Quarterly Publication 
of the American Statistical Association, September. 1921, pp. 859-870, 
Professor Edward V. Huntington of Harvard University maintains that 
the percentage difference between the ratios of the votes and the cor- 
responding ratios of the seats should be as small as possible and shows 
that none of the usual methods is sure to satisfy this test. He describes 
a method which will always do so and calls it the “method of equal 
proportions.” His method is stated for an apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives to states in the American Congress, but can easily be restated 
for a list apportionment as follows. Assign one seat to each list. Then 
divide the vote of each list successively by as many of the numbers 


V1 X 2,2 X 3, 3 X 4, etc., as may be necessary, and assign the 
remaining seats one at a time in the order of the largest quotients, 
giving each seat to the list for which the corresponding quotient was 
found. Some modification of this rule would obviously be needed to 
prevent the assignment of seats to insignificant minorities. Professor 
Huntington has suggested that an arbitrary minimum vote be estab- 
lished as a necessary condition for winning a seat. Such minimum re- 
quirements are in force with other methods of apportionment in the- 
ee Belgium, Denmark, Bulgaria, Cuba, and parts of Swit- 
zerland. 

The following is a purposely extreme example, supplied by Prof. 
Huntington, of a case in which the result of his method would seem to 
many fairer than that of the d’Hondt method: 


Equal 
: d’Hondt Proportions 
List Vote Assignment Assignment 
Ae ad denies Catone 9,802 99 98 
Bais ticciectesteceehte ete 198 1 2 
MNO} Siesta SisaE od CUE 10,000 100 100 


The method of equal proportions is recommended in a careful “Report 
upon the Apportionment of Representatives” prepared by a “Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Statistical Association and the American Eco- 
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The one objection frequently urged against the d’Hondt 
principle is that it is likely to give a large party a fraction 
of a seat more than its exact proportion and a small party a 
fraction of a seat less, thus tending to discourage independent 
groups from nominating separate lists. This is illustrated by 
our example: 

Simple Droo 


: p 
Seatsin Quotaand Quotaand d’Hondt 
Proportion Remainder Remainder Assign- 


Party Votes toVotes Assignment Assignment ment 
Conservative ...... 151,000 2.52 Y 3 3 
PPORTesSIVE!. Jos es. 5. 83,000 1.38 1 1 2 
MR adica liph . apres ee. ts 34,000 ba il 1 0 
Independent ........ 32,000 iss) 1 0 0 

Totals iiencce, 300,000 5.00 5 5 ‘5 


If the Conservatives had divided their list as indicated below 
and the Radicals and Independents had combined, the results 
of the three methods would have been as follows: 


Simple Droop 
Seatsin Quotaand Quotaand d’Hondt 
Proportion Remainder Remainder Assign- 


Party Votes toVotes Assignment Assignment ment 
Conservative I ..... 110,000 1.83 2 Zz 2 
' Conservative II .... 41,000 68 iL 1 0 
Progressive ......... 83,000 1.38 1 1 2 
Radical-Independent 66,000 1.10 1 1 1 
otals s acu. elec < 300,000 5.00 5 5 5 


It will be seen that, by dividing in this way, the Conservatives 
would have gained under the remainder method with the 
simple quota, would have obtained the same representation as 
before under the remainder method with the Droop quota, 
and would have lost under the d’Hondt method. By combin- 


nomic Association to advise the Director of the Census,” signed by W. 8. 
Rossiter, C. W. Doten, E. F. Gay, W. C. Mitchell, E. R. A. Seligman, 
and A. A. Young (Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical 
Association, December 1921, pp. 1004-1013). The Committee based its 
recommendation on the fact that “The Method of Equal Proportions 
leads to an apportionment in which the ratios between the represen- 
tation and the population of the several states are as nearly alike as 


possible.” 
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ing, the Radicals and Independents would have lost under the 
remainder method with the simple quota, would have obtained 
the same representation as before under the remainder method 
with the Droop quota, and would have gained under the 
d’Hondt method. The example indicates what are probably 
general tendencies of the three systems, but these tendencies 
must not be mistaken for invariable rules.?’ 

There are many who consider the tendency of the d’Hondt 
method to discourage the break-up of parties a positive ad- 
vantage. However that may be, the advantage of combina- 
tion under the d’Hondt method is probably seldom so great 
as to make it worth while for parties with little in common to 
unite or for a party which has lost its essential unity to stay 
united. In Belgium the Liberals and Socialists sometimes 
presented common lists (cartels) for the purpose of electing 
more members, but it was usually found that some members 
of each party refused to vote for such lists because they did 
not wish under any circumstances to help win more seats 
for the other. 

§ 243. Combination of Lists. The Swiss federal election 
law of 1919 and the Danish municipal law of 1924 contain a 
provision, first proposed apparently by Professor Hagenbach- 
Bischoff, by means of which parties with similar interests can 
get the full benefit of their combined votes without merging 


“Tf the Radicals and Independents had not combined and the Con- 
servatives had divided their forces differently, as indicated below, the 
Conservatives would have failed to gain by dividing under the remainder 
method with the simple quota, would have lost under the remainder 
method with the Droop quota, and would have retained their repre- 
sentation undiminished under the d’Hondt method. 

Simple Droop 
Seatsin Quotaand Quota and. d’Hondt 


Proportion Remainder Remainder Assign- 
Party Votes toVotes Assignment Assignment ment 


Conservative I 82,000 1.37 1 1 2 
Conservative II 69,000 1.15 1 1 
Progressive te ae, 60,000 1.38 1 2 2 
Radical eee 34,000 57 1 1 0 
Independent ... 32,000 53 1 0 0 
Totals akc 300,000 5.00 5 5 5 
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their identities and presenting a combined list.2® Upon the re- 
quest of the nominators ** two or more lists can pool their 
votes for the first assignment of seats to parties. The seats 
won by each combination are then divided among the lists 
within it in proportion to their votes. In the example which 
we have just considered this device (usually known by its 
French name, apparentement) would enable the Conservatives 
to nominate two lists without losing any part of the Con- 
servative representation in the d’Hondt assignment and would 
also enable the Radicals and Independents to obtain the ad- 
vantage of a combined vote without having to agree on a 
single list. Assuming the two Conservative lists to be joined 
in one combination and the Radical and Independent lists in 
another, the d’Hondt apportionment would be as follows: 


Party Votes Seats 
Conservative I ...... 110,000 2 
Conservative II ..... on 151,000 3 ! 1 
apie Deas Sete eee e elie xe als Hig 83,000 1 

eal: SB rgacte ete 3c 34, 1 
Jndependent ......... 32,000 t eyes ! 0 
Totalst? ascot bewcas wit aces 300,000 5 


The first apportionment, for which only the Conservative combina- 
tion, the Progressive list, and the Radical-Independent combination are 
considered, can readily be made by inspection, using a quota of 50,000. 
The three Conservative seats and the one Radical-Independent, seat can 
then be allotted similarly, using quotas of 40,000 and 34,000 respectively. 


It is possible to push the principle of combination still 
farther, as in Hamburg under the state election law of 1906. 


7 Other methods of accomplishing this object are used in Sweden and 
Finland. See footnote 90 and § 263. The plan of combination here 
described is in force for Landtag elections in Bavaria, where, however, 
it is of little importance because the whole state forms but one election 
area. It was permitted for the Copenhagen members of the Danish 
lower house of parliament under the law of 1915, which was superseded 
in 1920. 

® Nominations are generally made by a small petition. In Switzerland 
for federal elections 15 signers are required. The signers name a 
mandataire and a substitute to represent them in all negotiations with 
the authorities. 
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There not only combinations but combinations of combinations 
were allowed.*° 

Permitting the combination of lists undoubtedly makes more 
of the votes effective. But it may be the cause of much dis- 
satisfaction, as in the case of the Liberal-Socialist mixed 
tickets or cartels in Belgium, if the combined lists do not have 
real interests in common. When the German constituent 
assembly was elected in January, 1919, combinations of lists 
were allowed, and they played an important part in the elec- 
tion because the number of parties was large and the number 
of members prescribed for some of the districts was small, but 
many voters objected strongly to the necessity of supporting 
another party along with their own. For this reason the Gov- 
ernment of Mecklenburg shortly afterwards omitted from the 
new election law which it was framing what it termed “the 
immoral combination of lists.” In justice to the device, how- 
ever, it must be said that voters who use it properly are able 
to gain thereby greater freedom in nominating and voting 
for the candidates they really want without danger of wasting 
their votes, while those parties which misuse it are likely to 
suffer as a consequence from internal dissatisfaction and actual 
loss of votes.** 

§ 244. National and Regional Adjustments. The Ger- 
man electoral law of 1920 framed by the Constituent Assembly 
meets the problem in another way. The importance of the - 
right to combine lies not, of course, in the possibility of a 
party’s losing without it one seat in some particular district, 
but in the possibility that slight losses in many districts will 
amount to a great loss in the aggregate. Even when combina- 
tion is allowed, the unavoidable fractional errors in every 


* For a full description of the Hamburg law of 1906 and its operation 
see Das Hamburger Biirgerschafts-Wahlgesetz by Dr. Carl Albrecht, 
published by Otto Meissner, Hamburg, 1909. 

* The single transferable vote solves the problem in a much more sat- 
isfactory way. Under that system those voters who wish to can make 
their votes count for another party in case they cannot help their own, 
but no voter can be forced to do so by action of his party organization. 
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district may, if there are many districts, disturb the propor- 
tionality of the total result considerably. Thus in the election 
of the German Constituent Assembly, although the results 
were substantially accurate for each of the 37 districts, the 
German People’s Party with about 5,369,000 votes elected 88 
members, while the German Democratic Party with 5,553,000 
votes elected only 77. The new law makes such errors impos- 
sible by allotting to each party, after the district results have 
been determined, as many additional seats as its unused votes 
in all districts entitle it to. : 

It will be remembered that the assignment in each district 
in Reichstag elections is made on the basis of a uniform quota: 
each party wins as many seats as the number of times its vote 
contains 60,000. The additional seats are assigned on the 
same principle. The unused votes of each party are added 
together for regions containing several districts and divided 
by 60,000 to determine the number of additional seats the 
party is to receive for each region. The additional seats go 
to the party’s lists within the region which had most unused 
votes. Finally, the unused votes of each party in all the 
regions are added together and divided by 60,000 to determine 
how many seats the party shall win in a “national assignment” 
to lists of candidates nominated by the parties specially for 
this purpose. In this final assignment a remainder of more 
than 30,000 entitles a party to an additional seat. 

The net result for the nation is sure to be a very accurately 
proportional representation of all parties. Here are the figures 
for the critical election of May 3, 1924, in which the fate of 
the “Dawes report” on reparations was at stake and accuracy 


* Bavaria has a state-wide assignment of additional seats by P. R. in 
the election of its Landtag, even though a very close approximation to 
proportionality is assured without it. The purpose is “to give the party 
leaders a chance of bringing into the representative body candidates 
who fail on the direct election but whose codperation is considered of 
importance by the party” (A. Zeiler in the P. R. Review for July, 1919). 
One hundred and sixty-three delegates are elected directly by the voters 
from the state at large and 17 additional delegates are named by the 
party leaders from among their defeated candidates. 
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of representation was therefore very important, and for the 
following election of December 7, 1924. 


ELECTIONS OF GERMAN REICHSTAG 


May 3, 1924, and December 7, 1924 
Seats Seats 
Vote” Won Vote” Won 
Party * May3 May3 Dec.7 Dec.7 
Freedom Party (Deutschvdlkische 


Freihettspantet) iis cesemercemeee aie 1,918,329 32 907,242 14° 
Nationalist Party (Deutschnationale 

Volkspartet)= eerste cae eens 5,696,475 95% 6,205,802 103 
People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspar- 

663) ake vc ctarsinn Oieqoieh tists one 2,694,381 45° 3,049,064 51 
Economic Party (Wuirtschaftspartei 

des deutschen Mittelstandes) ..... «++. .. 1,005,405 17 
Bavarian People’s Party (Bayrische 

Violkspartet)ciecce roc se cots cette te 946,648 16 1,134,035 19 
Bavarian Farmers’ Party (Bayrischer 

Baier Gund ae ce eae eee 603,606 ciel U ara ee coe 


Country Party (Landliste, Landbund) 574,939 10 500.525 8 
Hanoverian Party (Deutsch-Hanno- 

DETSCHE wl GTULED) ee bears seis sie ecaiaiole 319,792 5 261,549 4 
Social Party (Deutschsoziale Partet) 333,427 4* 159,115 0? 
Center Party (Deutsche Zentrums- 


POTGEL) capesine. oe octt + Peres Riad cee aes 3,914,379 65 4,118,849 69 
Democratic Party (Deutsche Demo- 
Eratvisenewr arte?) me. acme es sete tes 1,655,129 28 1,919,829 32 
Socialist Party (Sozialdemokratische 
Partet Deutschlands) ...........+- 6,008,905 100 7,881,041 131 
Communist Party (Kommunisten)... 3,693,280 62 2,709,086 45 
OtherrParties's. aati css ae estsi aaee 832,508 0* 488,550 0. 
Totals vemntwoce nent tonece ne 29,281,798 472 30,290,092 493 


* Arranged so far as possible from “right” to “left.” We do not know 
the exact position of some of the small parties. 

Official revised figures. 

© Combined in the May election with the Nationalist Workers’ Party 
(Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartet). In the December 
election the party was called Nationalsozialistische Freiheitspartet. 

“One member elected on a People’s Party list and counted here 
among that party’s members belonged really to the Nationalist Party. 

*The Bavarian People’s Party and the Center Party are political 
organizations of the Catholic Church. 

Some of the smaller parties failed to get their full representation 
because of the special rule that no list may win in the national assign- 
ment more seats than it wins in all the district and regional assign- 
ments. 


§ 245. In the elections of the Dutch Second Chamber a 
similar result is secured by an ingenious adaptation of Pro- 
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fessor Hagenbach-Bischoff’s principle of combined lists. Each 
party is allowed to combine all its district lists for a national 
apportionment.** The total number of seats (100) is first 
divided not among the districts but among the parties on the 
basis of the total votes for all their lists. Then the seats won 
by each party are divided among its district lists in proportion 
to the votes cast for them.** No attempt is made to preserve 
strict proportionality within the particular districts or to de- 
termine in advance the number to be elected from each dis- 
trict. In fact the same list may be nominated in more than 
one district and its votes pooled for the assignment of seats 
to district lists. The same scheme is applied to Dutch pro- 
vincial elections and to municipal elections in cities large 
enough to be divided into districts. 

§ 246. Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, and Denmark have other 
methods of retaining numerous election districts and yet 
making the total result strictly proportional. In Belgium, 
however, where such a method is used in the election of both 
houses of Parliament,** it is not applied to the nation at large 
but to each province separately. The total result for the 


= Combination of different parties is also allowed, but no list can enter 
more than one combination. In practice different parties almost never 
combine, since the remainder method of assignment with the simple 
quota used in the Netherlands usually makes it to their advantage not 
to do so. In the election of 1918 there were four Dutch Liberal Parties 
with practically identical principles which nevertheless maintained an 
entirely separate existence. In the next election (1922), however, three 
of these parties combined into one new party. 

*The method of apportionment normally used is the remainder 
method with the simple quota, which in this connection, on account of 
the large number of seats involved, is much more accurate than it 
would be ordinarily. As we have already seen, this method tends to 
favor slightly the smaller parties. In the election of 1922 the Catholic 
Party and one of the Protestant parties did not combine their lists 
over the whole country and thus won more seats by remainders than 
they could have won otherwise. To discourage such scheming the electoral 
law was amended in 1923 so as to provide that if fewer than 85 of the 
100 seats in the chamber are allotted by full quotas, the d’Hondt 
method shall be used instead of the remainder method. : 

%* By the election law of 1919. Before that time elections were carried 
out separately in each district by the d’Hondt method. 
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nation, therefore, is not likely to be quite as accurate ** as in 
the other countries mentioned. 

Both in Belgium and in Czecho-Slovakia the first assignment 
is made within each district on the basis of the simple quota 
for the district. In Belgium the seats remaining from all the 
districts in the province are then apportioned to the several 
parties, on the basis of their total votes in the province, in 
accordance with the d’Hondt principle, each seat in turn to 
the party which would show most votes per seat if allotted one 
more. Finally, each of the additional seats is assigned in 
order *? to the district list of the party to which it belongs 
which could show the largest fraction of the district quota 
per seat if the seat in question were given it. This rule of 
assignment is subject, however, to the important limitation 
that each district must elect exactly the number of members 
apportioned to it regardless of the size and distribution of its 
actual vote. After a district has elected its full delegation 
other lists within it are not considered further. 

In thus maintaining a predetermined apportionment to dis- 
tricts and at the same time securing strict proportionality to 
parties in groups of districts it is evident that this Belgian 
scheme may upset to some extent proportionality within a 
particular district. For example, in 1921 the Liberal Party 
elected six members in Brussels, while the Catholic Party, with 
fewer votes in the city, elected seven. This result, according. 
to Léon Dupriez, Professor of Comparative Constitutional 
Law in the University of Louvain, proved disturbing to the 
“man in the street,” who did not understand that the greater 
number of Conservatives elected was due to the greater num- 
ber of otherwise unrepresented Conservative voters elsewhere 
in the province. Professor Dupriez cites a number of such 


* Especially in the case of the Belgian Senate, for which very few 
members are elected in each province. 

* The order of the assignment to parties is used, except that seats 
assigned to parties with lists in only one district are assigned first. No 
district list is assigned more than one of the party’s additional seats. 
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examples. On account of them he thinks the Belgian scheme 
of adjustment unsatisfactory. 

§ 247. In parliamentary elections in Czecho-Slovakia no 
attempt is made to preserve exactly the apportionment to dis- 
tricts. That apportionment is used merely to calculate the 
simple quota for each district, which as in Belgium forms the 
basis of the first assignment. The remaining seats are assigned 
without regard to districts eight days after the election. Be- 
tween election day and the final assignment the accredited 
officials of each party file lists composed of candidates who 
were unsuccessful in the first assignment. The remaining 
seats are assigned to these lists, by the remainder method 
with the Droop quota, on the basis of the unused remainders 
of votes for each party from all districts. 

§ 248. In the election of the Danish lower house (Folke- 
ting) 118 seats are contested for in 24 separate district elec- 
tions ** according to the d’Hondt method, but the total result 
is made strictly proportional by the assignment of 31 addi- 
tional members.*® This supplementary assignment is particu- 
larly valuable in Denmark because the sparsely-settled areas 
are purposely over-represented in the apportionment to dis- 
tricts, but a keen party rivalry requires that the relative 
representation of parties shall not be disturbed thereby. In 
the general election of April, 1920, the first after the present 
Danish law went into effect, the 29 additional seats then pro- 
vided (before the annexation of North Schleswig) were only 
barely sufficient to equalize the undue advantage which the 
party of the Left *® had gained in the country districts over 


* One of these districts, the Faroé Islands, elects only one member. 
All the others elect more than one. 

* After the additional seats have been assigned to parties so as to 
make the total result proportional, they are divided among the prin- 
cipal sections of the country in a pre-determined ratio and finally 
allotted within those sections to particular district lists of the parties to 
which they have been assigned. ‘ 

“This is the name of a particular party of moderately conservative 
principles. It is sometimes translated as “Liberal Party” or “Farmers’ 


Party.” 
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their allies, the Conservatives, and their opponents, the Radi- 
cals and Socialists. In the election of 1924 the Left got one 
seat too many. 

§ 249. P. R. with Single-Member Districts. Between 
1915 and 1920 an essentially similar plan of assigning addi- 
tional seats was used in Folketing elections in a unique - 
attempt to achieve a proportional result without abandoning 
the close personal contacts between voter and representative | 
due to election by single-member districts. All the districts, — 
93 in number, outside of Copenhagen elected only one member 
each, Copenhagen electing 24 members by a list system of 
P. R.*t. Twenty-three additional seats were distributed among 
the parties in such a way as to make the total result for the 
country as nearly proportional as possible.*? Frederik Zeuthen, 
an election authority in the Danish Department of the In- 
terior, says that “on many sides it was hoped that P. R. in 
single-member constituencies, in spite of being a compromise 
and a step on the way to real P. R. in multi-member con- 
stituencies, might prove the final solution and a great example 
for the world.” ** The experiment was watched with keen 
interest in other countries, particularly in Norway, which had 
not yet adopted P. R. for its parliamentary elections. 

But the 23 additional seats proved too few to counterbalance 
the grave errors of the single-member district system. In spite 
of strenuous protests from many of their members the Radicals 
and the Socialists had to support the same candidates in more 
than half the districts. If they had not done so, their oppo- 
nents, the party of the Left (whose votes were very favorably 
a'Eiondt ral combinations of partien being permtioed The eoasiatad 


‘cep from each party were those nominated first in order on the party 
St. 


“For a more detailed description see Representation for June, 1915. 
This scheme may seem to violate the principle of a single vote in a 
multi-member district referred to earlier as the basis of all proportional 
systems. It does not do so in reality, however: the district for the 
proportional assignment was the entire country. 

“The quotations in regard to Denmark are from an article by Mr. 
Zeuthen, published in abridged form in Representation for December, 1920. 
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distributed in the country districts) and the Conservatives, 
would have won a majority of the seats with a minority of 


_ the votes. 


“In the struggle over the revision of the law one party 
threatened that if no reform were passed it would, in self- 
defense, artificially divide itself into two parties—one of 
them taking the sure constituencies of the party and the other 
participating in the additional seats by virtue of its unrepre- 
sented votes.” *® By so doing the party exposed the chief 
weakness of the scheme. Unless there were at least as many 
additional seats as original seats, the proportionality of the 
result could be upset at any time by any party or section of 
a party which was strong locally by the simple expedient of 
running its sure candidates under another name. “In fact 
there was in 1918 a much discussed case about an independent 
candidate who was elected with a small local majority, who, 
if he had declared himself to belong to that party with which 
he codperated before and after the election, would have de- 
prived that party of an additional seat.” ** 

The probability of under-representation and internal dis- 
sension due to enforced coalitions with the Radicals became so 
serious for the Socialists that in 1920, when faced with the 
prospect of a new election, they called a general strike to force 
through the present system of P. R. in multi-member districts, 
already agreed to in principle by two of the other three large 
parties. “After a week of violent discussion and tumult a 
settlement was reached on these lines: the general strike came 
to an end, a ‘business cabinet’ was formed under Mr. Friis, 
and a new election was to take place under a revised law to 
be passed without delay. The law was passed in a few days, 
on 11th April, 1920, and the election took place on 26th April, 
1920. The urgency of time and the glowing heat of party 
feeling were conditions little favorable to good legislation, 


“The quotations in regard to Denmark are from an article by Mr. 
Zeuthen, published in abridged form in Representation for December, 
1920. 
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but the new law is, in many respects, an improvement on its 
predecessor.” *8 

§ 250. Unproportional Methods of Apportionment. 
We have now considered the principal methods which have 
been employed with list systems in a sincere attempt to 
achieve justly proportional results. There are other methods 
in use, but most of them are frankly compromises with the 
“majority” principle. 

In Uruguay and in those districts of France where, in elec- 
tions of the Chamber of Deputies, no list has polled a majority 
vote for any of its candidates, the seats remaining after assign- 
ments have been made by the simple quota are arbitrarily 
given to the one list with the largest total vote. In France 
this assignment of the remaining seats is known as the 
“premium” or “bonus (prime) to the relative majority.” 
There is also in France a very great “premium to the absolute 
majority”: any candidates supported by more than half the 
voters are declared elected before any quota assignment is 
made.** This last premium frequently gives all the seats in a 
district to a single party (or combination of parties masquer- 
ading as one for the sake of obtaining the coveted premium). 
In the 1924 election this occurred in 40 districts out of 97, 
electing 197 members out of 568. In most of the other dis- 
tricts the premium to the relative majority made the results 
anything but proportional, sometimes giving all the seats to 
one party like the other premium. In only eight small dis- 
tricts with a total of 30 deputies were the results truly pro- 
portional according to the votes cast. And even in these 
districts the desire to profit by the premiums led to unnatural 
coalitions and changed the whole atmosphere of the cam- 
paign. The actual effects of the French law are therefore 

“The quotations in regard to Denmark are from an article by Mr. 


Zeuthen, published in abridged form in Representation for December, 
1920 


“ This was also a feature of the Belgian municipal election law of 
1895, which provided for a proportional assignment only in case the 
seats were not all assigned on the majority principle. In 1921 this law 


was superseded by the better, but still unproportional, law described 
in footnote 23. 
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not at all those of P. R. but for the most part those of the block 
vote.*® In the assignment of seats to particular candidates 
the French law has still other deplorable features, which will 
be discussed later. 

This very unsatisfactory French system of election is the 
result of a compromise between the proportionalists and the 
advocates of the block vote, made for the purpose of defeating 
the defenders of the single-member district system previously 
in force. Its results are of course a travesty on proportional 
representation, though it is often falsely called by that name. 
It was recently called by Premier Poincaré, who is a firm 
believer in P. R., “a form of franchise dangerously favorable 
to mistakes and deception.” ** It does not seem destined to 
remain in force long, for it has proved disappointing even 
to those who introduced it. 


THE SELECTION OF PARTICULAR CANDIDATES 


§ 251. From the foregoing discussion it will be evident that 
most of the countries which use list systems of P. R. have been 
successful in securing reasonable accuracy in the assignment 
of seats to parties. But in the selection of particular candi- 
dates to fill the seats won by each party, which is possibly 


* Accounts of the French elections of 1919 and 1924 will be found 
in the P. R. Reviews for January, 1920, and October, 1924. For the 
complete official figures see Elections Législatives du 16 Novembre 1919 
and Elections Législatives du 11 Mai 1924, by Georges Lachapelle, Rous- 
tan, Paris, 1920 and 1924. 

“Tn the article which appeared on February 9, 1926, in the London 
Morning Post, the Philadelphia Bulletin, and the New York Times. In 
a signed article in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of June 16, 1924, M. 
Poincaré paid his respects to the French election system as follows: 
“Before the war . . . a Deputy was elected by a majority vote in each 
ward or district, but since according to this system the minority was 
liable to be insufficiently represented, a rather strong move in favor 
of proportional representation was set afoot in 1912, when I was already 
Premier. At my request the Chamber voted this reform, but the Senate 
defeated it. In 1919, in hopes of obtaining an agreement in both 
assemblies, a transactional, hybridous, equivocal system was devised, 
which this time, for lack of anything better, was upheld, although by 
reason of its complications and obscurences it confused and disconcerted 
a multitude of electors.” 
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even more important, they have been far less fortunate. This 
will appear from a brief review of the principal methods used. 

§ 252. Party Selection. The simplest method is to let the 
nominators 7 of each list present their candidates in the order 
in which they are to be elected and to give the voters no choice 
in the matter at all aside from the choice of a list. This is 
the method actually used for parliamentary elections in Ger- 
many and Czecho-Slovakia and for some national elections 
in Hungary *® and Denmark,* and formerly used in Armenia,*° 
for the election of the Constituent Assembly in Jugo-Slavia 
under the law of September 3, 1920, for municipal and some 
other elections in Denmark,®! and for the election of the 
Constituent Assembly in Russia under Premier Kerensky. 

This method has, it must be admitted, some advantages. 
In the first place it makes the act of voting as simple as pos- 
sible. The voter merely chooses a party and votes for it. 
In Russia and Armenia the names of the parties’ candidates 
did not even appear on the ballot, being posted publicly in- 
stead. When the method was used in Jugo-Slavia, the ballot 
was simply an electoral token, small enough to be concealed 
in the hand; each voter was given one token and cast his vote 


* As explained in footnote 29, nominations in countries which use 
list systems are generally made by petition, a very small number of 
signatures being required. In Czecho-Slovakia a deposit of money is 
required with each petition to help defray the cost of the election. 

“For members of Parliament from Budapest and suburbs, by special 
decree applicable only to the election of 1922, and for all the members 
sees by P. R.—a considerable number—under the electoral law of 

“The elections of the electoral college by whom the upper house of 
parliament (Landsting)*is chosen. 

” The Armenian Republic, which declared its independence on May 
28, 1918; conducted all its elections by P. R. with universal adult suf- 
frage up to the time when it was superseded by the Armenian Soviet 
Republic. In some Armenian cities no less than four proportional 
eats national and local, had been carried out by the beginning of 


* Between 1915 and 1920 the elections of the Copenhagen members of 
the lower house (Folketing). The entire Folketing is now chosen by a 
different P. R. method, explained elsewhere in this chapter. The new 
municipal election act of 1924 is similar in principle to the Belgian law 
described later, 
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by dropping it in one of a set of urns on which appeared the 
lists of the several parties.®? 

In addition to its simplicity this method of party selection 
has the advantage of letting the voter know which particular 
candidates he is most likely to help when he votes for a list. 
It lets him know just how his vote will be transferred if the 
candidate at the top of the list does not need it. Under most 
of the other methods of assigning seats to candidates there 
is no sure way of knowing this. 

But this very advantage brings ‘with it a disadvantage. 
The experience of Germany, according to Eduard Bernstein, 
shows that the voters, knowing that the first candidate on the 
list (Sgitzkandidat) will be the first elected, are likely to pay 
too little attention to the candidates lower down. The party 
organizations, therefore, often rely on the Spitzkandidat to 
win places for others who could not command much support 
on their own merits. 

This is only one aspect of the obvious general defect of this 
form of the list system, that it gives the voters of a party no 
control over the selection of the persons who are to be elected 
by the party. That is all left to the officials of the party. 

For this reason most countries which use the list system 
of P. R. let the voter cast his vote not only for a list ** but 
also for one or more individual candidates and declare elected 
the particular candidates of each list—up to the number se- 
cured by the party—who obtain most personal votes. 

§ 253. The Block Vote with the List System. In par- 
liamentary elections in France,°* Bulgaria, and Cuba, mu- 


2 The method of voting remains substantially the same under the law 
of 1922. See footnote 68. : ; ; 

In many places the voter automatically votes for a list by voting 
for a candidate on it. : 

5% As we have already seen, the French list system is not propor- 
tional. All candidates voted for by more than half of those who vote 
in the district are declared elected before the list system rules are 
applied. Accordingly in many of the districts the proportional principle 
is not applied at all; two or more parties, presenting a combined list, 
capture all the seats by a mere majority vote. Even when the propor- 
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nicipal elections in Belgium and Bulgaria, departmental 
elections in Bulgaria, and some elections in Switzerland °° the 
voter is given one vote each for as many candidates as are to 
be elected.°? Under this system the voter is usually given the 
right to vote for candidates on more than one list (panachage), 
each vote for a candidate counting as a vote or a fraction of 
a vote for the list on which his name appears. 

The assignment to lists is sure to be the same whether each 
vote for a candidate counts as a fractional part of a vote for 
the candidate’s list or as a whole vote. It is only in appear- 
ance, therefore, that any true list system of P. R. violates the 
principle of a single vote in a multi-member district, which 
forms the basis of all proportional systems.*® 


penal prncple is to some extent applied, it is applied very imperfectly 
see § 250). 

The list system used in Belgian municipal elections is not a strictly 
proportional one, as we explained in footnote 23. 

® Among them the elections in the cantons of Geneva, Basel City, 
and Freiburg and in the city of Biel in the canton of Berne. 

“The usual method of voting when the voter has as many votes 
for candidates as the number to be elected, whether his votes may be 
cumulated (see §§ 256-258) or not, is to deposit in the ballot box a 
list of the candidates voted for. (In Cuba, however, the voter is given 
a ballot containing all the party lists, and may vote with crosses either 
for particular candidates or for a straight party ticket.) Usually ballots 
are printed and distributed by the parties, but any slip of white paper, 
with the names of candidates written or printed on it, may be used. In 
Swiss federal elections the voter is given one official ballot of each 
party and one blank ballot, but unofficial printed or written ballots may 
be substituted. In Norway (for municipal elections) and the canton of 
Geneva no official ballots are provided. Usually the printed list of a 
party may be altered by deletion, substitution, or (if the list contains 
fewer names than are to be elected) addition. In Norwegian municipal 
elections and elections in the half-canton of Basel City candidates not 
regularly nominated may be written in, and all such candidates are 
treated as separate lists when the votes are counted. Ordinarily this is 
not permitted. The variety in the details of election methods in list 
system countries is very great. 

In the example considered earlier in this chapter, for instance, let us 
suppose that every voter casts five votes for candidates of the same list 
and that the voters choose their lists as before: 

Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
151,000 83,000 34,000 32,000 
If each vote for a candidate counts one-fifth of a vote for his list, as in 
France, the vote of each list will equal the number of voters who sup- 
ported it and the assignment to lists will obviously be the same as if 
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Although it does not interfere with the proportionality of 
the result so far as parties are concerned, this block vote with 
the list system is probably the worst of the methods of select- 
ing the successful candidates. For it gives the selection neither 
to the rank and file of the party voters, who will naturally 
give every candidate on the party list: one vote, nor to the 
responsible party management, but to the relatively few who 
cut part of the ticket or divide their allegiance between dif- 
ferent parties. In France the situation is even worse, for 
there a voter cannot cut part of the ticket without depriving 
his party of part of his vote. But even where a voter can do 
so, as he usually can,°® there is nothing in most places to pre- 
vent a small part of one party, by voting a split ticket, from 
picking the representatives of another, perhaps defeating its 
ablest and most trusted leaders. In the French election of 


each voter had cast one vote for his list, as we supposed in our earlier 
considerations of the example. If each vote for a candidate counts as 
a whole vote for his list, as in the other places mentioned which use this 
method, each voter will give his list five votes and the list totals will be: 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 
755,000 415,000 170,000 160,000 


But the relative proportions of the list votes will be exactly the same 
as before and consequently the assignment to lists will be the same 
whichever method of assignment is used. 

This is all on the assumption that each list has five candidates to 
vote for. If there were only one candidate on the Independent list, his 
supporters could use for him only one-fifth of their voting power. In 
the French law of 1919 an attempt was made to provide for such a case 
by crediting each list with the number of its votes divided by the 
number of its candidates. This provision, however, did more than was 
intended. If five were being elected, this provision made it possible for 
a voter to cast a whole vote for a list with one candidate and four- 
fourths of a vote for a list with four candidates, for example, making 
two votes in all, whereas a voter who wished to give all his support to 
a list with five candidates could cast only ofe vote. For this reason 
the law was amended in 1924 to require every party to present a full list 
of candidates. All of the other places mentioned except Biel have 
better provisions allowing a voter to give a list the benefit of all his 
votes, whether it has the full number of candidates or not, and without 
giving any voters more votes than others. In the cantonal council 
elections of Geneva and Berne, for example, a voter may hand in an in- 
complete list of names and, by putting at the head of the list the name 
of a party, indicate the party for which his unused votes shall count. 

® See the next preceding footnote. 
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Deputies of Novemper 16, 1919, in the fourth sector of Paris, 
Jean Longuet, generally regarded as one of the ablest of the 
moderate French Socialist leaders and probably at that time 
the first choice of a majority of his party’s voters, received 
fewer votes than any of the other twelve candidates on his list. 
The other candidates on the list were given a slight lead over 
him, thus insuring his defeat, either by voters of other parties 
who did not wish a man of his ability as an opponent in the 
Chamber or by extremists of his own party. The rank and 
file of the Socialist voters, faithfully voting for every candi- 
date on the list, had no share in the selection.® 

It would even be possible under this system for a group too 
small to run successfully a list of its own to use its votes in 
such a way as to control an entire election. We may illustrate 
by the example used repeatedly before: 


Conservative Progressive Radical Independent 


Voters. ..c cocci ones 151,000 83,000 34,000 32,000 
Votes (5 each)...... 755,000 415,000 170,000 160,000 
D’Hondt Assignment. 3 2 0 0 


The Independents, foreseeing that they had little chance of 
electing a candidate on a list of their own and guessing the 
most probable outcome to be the election of three Conserva- 
tives and two Progressives, might give three votes each to 
their three favorite Conservatives and two votes each to their 
two favorite Progressives, thus giving each of their candi- 


_” As it happened, none of the Socialists were elected. The Conserva- 
tive parties, by combining against them, secured a majority of the votes 
for their list and consequently all the seats. If the provisions for minor- 
ity representation had been applicable in that district, the Socialists 
would have elected some members, but under the French rules the 
Socialist leader, Longuet, would not have been among them. In the 
election of 1924 in the same district the Socialists elected five members, 
but M. Longuet was again among those defeated. 

“This would not change the d’Hondt assignment. Three additional 
votes for each of the 32,000 Independent voters, 96,000 in all, would go 
to the Conservatives, and twice 32,000, or 64,000, to the Progressives, 
making the new totals: 

Conservative Progressive Radical 
851,000 479,000 170,000 


A quota of 225,000 would assign 3 seats to the Conservatives, 2 to the 
Progressives. 
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dates about 32,000 more votes than any candidate on the same 
list who lacked Independent support. The three Conservatives 
elected and the two Progressives would not be those most 
acceptable to the 234,000 members of their own parties but 
those most acceptable to the 32,000 Independents. 

In Bulgaria this sort of outside interference with a party’s 
affairs is prevented by a rule that no voter can vote for can- 
didates of more than one party. Within his party each voter 
can safely vote for as many or as few candidates as he pleases, 
since the votes he does not cast for Candidates count for his 
party anyway. 

Under these conditions the largest organized group within a 
party can restrict the party’s representation to a group of 
candidates of its choosing, to the exclusion of other elements 
within the party. For illustration we may turn again to the 
fourth sector of Paris, where in the election of May 11, 1924, 
this sort of exclusion was actually practised, in spite of the 
fact that under French law the group which did so had to 
deprive its party of some of its votes. As in many other dis- 
tricts the leading Socialist organizations and the “Radicals” 
(who are more conservative than the Socialists) presented a 
combined list (Liste du Cartel des Gauches). The combined 
vote for the list was enough to give it five of the district’s 
thirteen seats—more than the Socialists could have won with- 
out the help of the Radicals—yet all the five members elected 
were Socialists. An addition of 4,000 to the Radical vote, less 
than one twenty-third of the average vote of the list ® 
(92,918), would have replaced the five Socialists by five 


Radicals. . 


* According to our latest information this is true of parliamentary 
elections only. In municipal and departmental elections votes not cast 
for particular candidates do not count, so that as in France only those 
who do not give their party the benefit of all their votes can have any 
share in the selection of the party’s representatives. Panachage is not 
allowed, however, as it is in France. sok: ‘ 

® The average vote of the candidates on a list is used in France as the 
vote of the list for the assignment of seats to parties. 
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§ 254. The Limited Vote within the List. A slightly 
better provision is the limited vote within the list, under which 
each voter has a number of votes for candidates less than the 
number to be elected,** either with or without the right of 
panachage (voting for candidates on more than one list). 

This method of selection was used in Italian parliamentary 
elections under the P. R. law of 1919 and also under the 
Mussolini law of 1924 (superseded by the single-member dis- 
trict system in 1925), which destroyed the principle of P. R. 
by arbitrarily assigning two-thirds of the seats to the largest 
party.®> Under the 1924 law a voter could vote for as many 
as three candidates.*° The number elected in a district ranged 
from ten to twenty-eight. The effect of the limited vote within 
the list depends, however, not on the total number elected in 
the district but on the number elected by each particular party. 
In the case of a party which elects less than three, the effect 
of giving every voter three votes is in one way the same as that 
of the block vote within the list: the largest element in the 
party which takes advantage of its opportunities can confine 
the entire selection to three or fewer candidates of its choice. 


* This method was recommended by the French mathematician and 
proportionalist, Adolphe Carnot. It is the method now favored by 
eae Lachapelle, Secretary of the French Comité Républicain de 
GuieeP. 

*See footnote 9. 

Under the law of 1919 the number varied according to the number 
elected in the district, but never exceeded four. The names of the 
candidates did not appear on the ballot under either law. If a voter 
wished to vote for candidates as well as for a party, he had to write 
their names on dotted lines provided for the purpose. It was required 
that the candidates voted for must either all belong to the party voted 
for or all belong to other parties, and candidates of other parties could 
not be voted for unless the party chosen had nominated fewer candidates 
than the number to be elected. If a candidate of another party was 
voted for, his party was credited with a fraction of a vote (1 divided 
by the number to be elected) in addition to the whole vote credited to 
the party voted for. This provision would have interfered with the 
fairness of the party assignment were it not for the fact that very few 
voters, comparatively, exercised their right of voting for candidates of 
other parties. The Italian provisions were evidently intended to give 
the choice of particular candidates to the more intelligent and better 
educated voters. 
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In the case of a party which elects three, the effect within 
the party is that of the block vote pure and simple (see Chap- 
ter IIT). In the case of a party which elects more than three, 
the effect within the party is that of the limited vote pure 
and simple (see Chapter IV): some representation of different 
elements within the party is probable, but their representation 
according to their voting strength is not assured.*7 Thus in 
the same election three different principles may be applied in 
the selection of candidates of different parties, and none of 
them is likely to give equitable results. 

§ 255. The Single Non-transferable Vote within the 
List. The limited vote within the list is in its best form when 
the limitation is to a single choice. This form of the limited 
vote gives, of course, a crude sort of proportional representa- 
tion within the list, but it has all the shortcomings of the single 
non-transferable vote described in Chapter IV (§ 45). It is 
used in Uruguay and in the Province of Mendoza in the Argen- 
tine Republic, and it is the basis of the schemes used in the 
Netherlands and Belgium, which we shall have occasion to 
refer to later. It is also used in Denmark in elections of the 
lower house for any party which chooses it in preference to the 
regular method.® 

* Tf, for example, a party elected twelve candidates, a group with more 
than three-thirteenths of the votes cast within the party for particular 
candidates could give each of three candidates more than one-thirteenth 
and thus insure the election of all three among the successful twelve. 
But a group with only slightly less—any number up to one-fifth of the 
total vote—could not be sure of electing even one. ph 

In Italy, because of the method of voting explained in the preceding 
footnote, the number of voters who expressed any preferences at all for 
particular candidates was relatively small. In the 1919 election of 
twenty deputies for the Department of Milan, for example, Signor 
Turati, the leading Socialist candidate, received only 28,113 personal 
votes (including 1,123 given him by voters of other parties as explained 
in the preceding footnote), while the vote of the Socialist list was 
170,201. In the smaller parties the personal vote was higher in propor- 
tion. The present dictator, Signor Mussolini (who was defeated), 
received 4,407 personal votes (including 1,987 from other parties), while 
the Fascist list received a vote. of only 4,657. A 

®See § 261 and footnote 84. In elections of the Parliament of Jugo- 
Slavia under the law of 1922 each voter has a single non-transferable 
vote in the selection of particular candidates, but his only choice in 
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The single non-transferable vote within the list, like the 
single non-transferable vote without lists, absolutely assures 
a seat to any group of voters with a Droop quota of votes. 
For example, in the Belgian election of November 16, 1919, 
for four seats in the Chamber of Deputies for the Tongres- 
Maeseyck division of the Province of Limbourg the Catholic 
Party put at the foot of its list a candidate, M. Theelen, who 
proved to be so popular that he received more than a fifth of 
all the votes cast in the division. The whole list polled be- 
tween three and four fifths and was therefore assigned three 
of the four seats.°® One of the three seats necessarily went 
to M. Theelen, in spite of his being at the foot of his party’s 
list and in spite of the fact that the regular party voters had 
been encouraged to give their votes to the first candidates on 
the list and under the Belgian law had been given special 
facilities for doing so.7° The quota sufficient to elect M. 
Theelen under the single non-transferable vote without lists 
was sufficient to elect him within his list. With the single 
non-transferable vote within the list this would always be so. 

If the group supporting M. Theelen had contained two 
quotas instead of one, they could have elected two candidates 
in the same way, whether their two candidates belonged to 
casting it is among the local candidates of different parties just as if 
he were voting in a single-member district. The election district is 
divided geographically into as many divisions as there are members to 
be elected. Each party nominates a leading candidate or standard 
bearer for the entire district and a candidate and deputy candidate for 
each division, but the same candidate and deputy candidate may be 
nominated for more than one division. The voter casts his vote by 
dropping a token into the urn of the party he chooses. In so doing 
he votes not only for the party but for the candidate and deputy can- 
didate of his division as against the other division candidates on the 
ous list. The seats won by a party are allotted first to the standard 

earer and next to the division candidates with most votes. If a 
division candidate receives enough votes in each of two divisions to 


have elected him without the aid of his votes in the other, both he 
and his deputy are elected. 

“If the apportionment to the two divisions of the province had not 
been substantiaily accurate, this would not necessarily have been true 
in Belgium, as it would in most places, because of the province-wide 
assignment described in § 246, 

™See § 259. 
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the same party or not. But to do so they would have had to 
divide themselves arbitrarily into two approximately equal 
groups. This presupposes a degree of organization and dis- 
cipline to be neither expected nor desired of groups within 
parties when the main contest is between opposing party 
groups. Such a degree of organization should certainly not 
be required as a condition of electoral justice. 

§ 256. Cumulative Voting within the List. A slightly 
better provision is cumulative voting within the list, which 
bears exactly the same relation to the single non-transferable 
vote within the list that cumulative voting bears to the single 
non-transferable vote, as explained in Chapter IV. The grant- 
ing of several votes to each voter with the right to give them 
all to one candidate or to distribute them among several is the 
same in principle as granting every voter a single vote 
with the right to divide it among several candidates if he 
prefers. 

With cumulative voting within the list a group with a Droop 
quota of votes can elect one candidate by giving him all their 
votes, exactly as they could under the single non-transferable 
vote. But a group with two quotas can divide their votes for 
the election of two candidates more conveniently than under 
the single non-transferable vote. Instead of dividing them- 
selves into two parts, each supporting a separate candidate, 
they need only divide their votes into two parts, each voter 
giving half his votes to each of the candidates selected.” But 
even this assumes more organization than should be required of 
the different elements within a party. It does not assure them 
justice, as a voting system ought to, as the result of the mere 
uncalculating expression of their real wishes. For if a group 
with two quotas, for example, divides its votes among four 
candidates whom it favors, it will give each of them only half 

"This is on the assumption that if the candidates selected belong to 
different parties the voters have the right of panachage. Otherwise it 
would be necessary, in order to elect candidates of different parties, to 


divide into a separate group for each party, but no division would be 
necessary to elect more than one candidate within the same party. 
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a quota and may therefore elect no one instead of the two to 
whom it is entitled. 

Unrestricted cumulative voting within the list was one of 
the several noteworthy features of the 1906 electoral law of the 
city of Hamburg,” to which we referred earlier in connection 
with combinations of lists. 

§ 257. In federal and some cantonal and municipal elec- 
tions in Switzerland’? also and in municipal elections in 
Norway cumulation is allowed but with restrictions on the 
number of votes that can be given to any one candidate. Such 
restrictions rob the cumulative vote of much of its value, 
making it similar in effect to the limited vote within the list. 

In Swiss federal elections, for example, a voter has as many 
votes as the number to be elected in his canton and may cumu- 
late not more than two of them on any one candidate. In a 
canton electing only two members this amounts to unrestricted 
cumulation.* But in a populous canton like Vaud, which 
elects 16 members, the privilege of cumulating two votes on 
one candidate amounts to very little as a means of insuring 
representation to different elements within a party. In Vaud 
no group of voters could give any one candidate more than 


™In the category of “common” voters (“notables” and landowners 
voted separately) each voter had 12 votes, one-third of the number to 
be elected, which he could distribute in any way that he saw fit by 
writing the names of the candidates voted for and indicating the number 
of votes for each either by repeating the name or by writing the number 
of votes after it. If he did not use all his votes, the unused votes were 
given to the candidates he did vote for in regular rotation, following the 
order of the names written on his ballot. A ballot marked “Candidate 
B 3 votes, Candidate A 4 votes” would be counted as if marked “B 3, 
A 4, B 3, A 2,” in other words “B 6 votes, A 6 votes.” 

Tn the cantonal elections of Basel City and in the city of Berne each 
voter has as many votes as there are candidates to be elected and may 
give as many as three of them to one candidate. In the elections of the 
Cantonal Councils of Ziirich and Berne each voter has as many votes as 
there are candidates to be elected and may give one candidate as many 
as two. Limited cumulation was also allowed under the Wiirtemberg 
electoral law of 1906. 

“Where only two are elected together, however, the scope for the 
representation of different elements among all the voters is, of course, 
very restricted and that for the representation of different elements 
within a single party is smaller still. 
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two of the sixteen votes allowed to each voter, that is, only 
one-eighth of its total. Any group within a party could there- 
fore give eight of the party’s candidates as many votes apiece 
as it could give to any one. This means that, unless a party 
were large enough to elect more than eight members out of 
sixteen, the largest group within the party could restrict 
the party’s entire representation to eight candidates of its 
choosing.”® 

If, on the other hand, the privilege of cumulation is not 
taken advantage of by many, as is often the case, a party’s 
selection may be controlled by very much smaller groups who 
do take advantage of it. For example, if a majority of a 
party’s voters express their satisfaction with the party or- 
ganization’s nominations by voting the entire list without 
change, while a minority * cumulate some of their votes on 
candidates who may be low on the party’s list, the minority’s 
candidates will obviously be the ones elected. This would 
be true even if the right of cumulation were unrestricted. 

§ 258. In Swiss federal elections, in cantonal elections in 
the canton of Ziirich and the half canton of Basel City, and in 
Norwegian municipal elections an attempt is made to offset 
this danger by allowing the party a limited amount of cumula- 
tion in its official nominations ” (cwmul officiel as opposed to 


™ The effect is the same as if each voter were given eight votes in- 
stead of sixteen, with the privilege of dividing each vote into half votes, 
but without the privilege of cumulation. There is, however, an impor- 
tant psychological difference. In one case the easiest thing for the 
voter to do is to divide his votes among eight candidates, in the other 
among sixteen. ; ; d 

7 Such a minority may even belong to another party if, as in Switzer- 
land, panachage is allowed. 

™In Norwegian municipal elections the same name may appear on 
an official list either twice or three times according to the size of the 
community. A voter may give a candidate one more vote than the 
number of times his name appears on his party list, and may give him 
two votes (counting for him as an independent list) even if he has not 
been officially nominated at all. In the half canton of Basel City a 
party may nominate the same candidate three times and the voter may 
give any candidate three votes. In elections of the Swiss National 
Council and of the Cantonal Councils of Berne and Ziirich the limit for 
party as well as voter is two. 
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the cumul privé allowed the individual elector). In each 
case the voter may undo the official cumulation or refuse 
to vote for the favored candidates at all, but any one who 
votes the party list without change will give an advantage 
to any candidates particularly desired by the party or- 
ganization. 

§ 259. Transferable Vote within the List for Party 
Regulars. One great defect of all the methods of selection 
within the list so far considered is that they make no provision 
for the expression of alternative choices. If a vote is cast for 
a candidate who turns out to be either hopelessly out of the 
running with the vote, or sure of election without it, that 
vote is wasted so far as the selection within the party is 
concerned.”® 

In Belgium this defect is remedied for those who approve 
the party’s order of nomination, but all others are restricted 
to a single non-transferable vote within the list. A voter can 
either vote for a particular candidate, thereby voting for the 
list and also helping the particular candidate relatively to 
the others on the list, or vote for a list, thereby confirming 
the order of the candidates as printed. In the latter case the 
vote is used for the first candidate on the list who does not 
have enough votes to insure his election without it. 

We may illustrate by the 1919 election of deputies for the 
Tongres-Maeseyck district already referred to. In that elec- 
tion 11,513 votes were cast for particular candidates on the 
Catholic list, and 12,119 for the list as printed, making the list 
total 23,632, enough to win three seats. A Droop quota was 
calculated for the list by dividing its total by one more than 
the number to be elected from it (23,632 ~ 4 = 5,908). (In 
Belgium the exact quotient instead of the number next larger 
is taken as the quota, although the exact quotient might con- 

™ Under the list system in most of its forms it is impossible to vote 
for a candidate without helping the candidate’s party even if the candi- 
date is defeated. In the canton of Solothurn and the city of Biel, Swit- 


zerland, however, a vote for a candidate affects only his standing within 
his party, voting for a party being a separate act. 
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ceivably be received by one too many candidates.) The regu- 
lar party votes were then assigned to the first candidates on the 
list, enough to each to bring him up to the quota, as follows: 


ASSIGNMENT oF 3 SmaTs TO es CANDIDATES BY THE BELGIAN 
ETHOD 


Assignment Final 
! VotesasCast of List Votes Standing 
TSGRVOUCS) 2. ores crassa 4.01500 12,119 — 12,119 
Personal votes 
M. Helleputte ...... 692 + 5,216 = 5,908 Elected 
M. Schaetzen ....... 640 + 5,268 = 5,908 Elected 
M? Gielen esos. oes. 1,541 e- 163p") == a, L76 
M. Theelen ......... 8,640 Soar 8,640 Elected 
— 12,119 
23,632 + 12,119 23,632 


List quota (23,632 + 4 =) 5,908. 

The obvious objection to this method is that it gives pre- 
ferred treatment to those who approve the order selected by 
the party organization. The voters who voted for M. Theelen 
had no means of indicating their second choices and making 
them effective if not needed to elect their first choice. Even 
if there had been two quotas of them, they could not, with- 
out artificially dividing themselves into two groups support- 
ing different candidates, have elected more than one. Under 
such a system not only surplus votes of individual candidates 
but also votes cast for individual candidates who have too 
few votes for election are sure to be wasted except in win- 
ning seats for the list as a whole. 

It is perhaps not surprising that in actual practice the 
Belgian method almost always elects the first candidates on 
the list. In the 1919 elections of the Chamber and Senate the 
case we have just cited was the only exception. It is prob- 
able, however, that the right of any quota of a party’s voters 
to elect a candidate low on the party list has influenced the 
party organizations to put popular and representative candi- 
dates near the top. 


® Since a tie would be decided in favor of the candidates first in order 
of nomination, this quota is sufficient for the only purpose for which it 
is used, to insure the election of the first candidates with the aid of 
straight party votes, 
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§ 260. In the Netherlands a somewhat similar scheme, with 
very similar practical effects, is used for elections of the lower 
house of parliament and for municipal elections. Each voter 
has to vote for a particular candidate,®® but with the under- 
standing that all surplus votes above the quota for any candi- 
date will be used for the first candidate on the list who needs 
them.*. Those who approve the party order vote for the first 
candidate on the list. 

§ 261. Another similar scheme is used in the election of the 
lower house of parliament (the Folketing) in Denmark under 
the law of April 26, 1920. This Danish scheme is designed to 
preserve within the larger multi-member districts required 
by P. R. as much as possible of the intimate personal contact 
between the elected member and many of his constituents 
which appears to have been usual under the single-member 
district system in use previously.2? Each P. R. district is 
divided into as many nominating districts as there are mem- 
bers to be elected. In each nominating district the names of 
the candidates who have been nominated by its residents 
appear on the ballot in bold type at the head of their respec- 
tive party lists.8° The other candidates on each list appear 
in an order fixed by the party at the time of nomination, 

® By covering a white dot opposite his name, as in Belgium. A vote 
for a candidate gives a vote to his list. 

** The quota used originally was that of the assignment to lists within 
each combination of lists (see § 245). A smaller quota, calculated for 
each list separately as in Belgium, was introduced by an amendment of 
December, 1921. 

“Tt will be remembered that Denmark first tried to secure the benefits 
of P. R. without abandoning single-member districts (see § 249). 

“If an independent candidate wishes to ally himself with a party, his 
name is printed at the foot of the party list in all nominating districts 
with the explanatory words “Supports Party” (stdétter Partiet). In his 
own nominating district his name is printed in bold type. Votes cast for 
him count for the party and he is allowed to compete like regular candi- 
dates for the seats the party wins. In this competition, however, he 
receives the benefit of no party votes except those specifically cast for 


him, and votes cast for him are not transferable to other candidates in 
case he cannot use them. 

Independent candidates who do not wish to ally themselves with any 
party appear at the foot of the ballot under the heading “Non-Party” 
(Udenfor Partierne). Each of them is treated as a separate list. 
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unless the party has waived its right to present such an order.®* 
The voter casts a single vote either for a party, in which case 
he accepts the order of the party’s candidates on his ballot 
as his order of preference, or for a candidate, in which case 
he gives a vote to the candidate’s party and accepts the order 
of the party’s candidates on his ballot as his order of prefer- 
ence after the first choice he has expressed. After the assign- 
ment to lists has taken place, the successful candidates within 
each list are determined by the principles of the single trans- 
ferable vote, just as described in Chapter VI. A Droop quota 
is calculated for each list, and every candidate with a quota of 
first choices is declared elected. Surplus ballots are then trans- 
ferred *° and the low candidates are dropped one by one and 
their ballots transferred until the remaining seats have been 
filled, according to rules somewhat similar to those for mu- 
nicipal elections in Cleveland and Cincinnati. The order of 
precedence according to which each ballot is transferred from 
candidate to candidate is determined by the order of the names 
on it, the local candidate or candidates coming first (after the 
candidate marked by the voter if another candidate was 
marked), then the other candidates of the party in the order 
of nomination. 

The new Danish law was at once given a very thorough test- 
ing, for the incorporation of North Schleswig made necessary 
three general elections within the year of its adoption. As 


**The law originally required every party to designate an order for 
its candidates. After the first election, however, an amendment was 
passed (June 28, 1920) allowing a party to present its list without an 
order of preference if it preferred. In such a case the successful can- 
didates are determined by the single non-transferable vote within the 
list, votes cast for the party but not for a particular candidate counting 
for the candidate nominated in the voter’s nominating district. Nomi- 
nation without an order of preference has now become the usual 
practice in every party except the Socialist. In the election of July, 
1920, the first after the passage of the amendment, nearly half the 
successful candidates (69 out of 139) were chosen by the single non- 
transferable vote, and in the election of 1924 nearly three-fifths (85 out 
of 148) were so chosen. : 

*°The particular ballots transferred as the surplus of a candidate are 
taken at random from the ballots marked for him. 
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was to be expected, most of the voters—over 90 per cent at 
the first four elections—accepted the local candidate as their 
first choice.2® There is no way of telling, however, how many 
of these would have altered the party order of nomination for 
subsequent choices if they had had the opportunity to do so. 
Since the present law has worked very smoothly and since the 
task of the voters and even of the counting officials *” would 
be very nearly as simple if each voter were allowed to express 
his own order of preference, there seems no valid reason why, 
if a list system is to be retained,®* the single transferable vote 
within the list should not be adopted in its best form. In fact 
this proposal was made by Ove Rode, a Radical ex-Cabinet 
member, at the time the present law was under consideration. 
“The proposal met with a good deal of sympathy,” according 
to Frederik Zeuthen of the Danish Ministry of the Interior,*® 
“but it was felt to be too novel to be introduced on so short 
notice.” 

As it stands the Danish method of selection is superior to 
the Belgian and Dutch methods previously described only in 
its representation of localities. For though it carries out ac- 
curately the voters’ wishes as expressed, it gives no more 
freedom of expression than do the laws of Belgium and 
Holland. 

§ 262. The Single Transferable Vote within the List. 
It must now be evident that the only satisfactory way under 
a list system of giving a party’s voters control over the selec- 
tion of its representatives is to let each voter express freely his 


* 93.6% accepted the local candidate in two of the three 1920 elections, 
93.8% in the third, and 92.8% in the election of 1924. The percentage 
was highest in the Socialist Party (97.2% both in April and in July, 
1920, 96.97% in 1924) and lowest in the Conservative Party (88.6% in 
April, 1920, 87.5% in July, 1920, 88% in 1924). 

“Of course the counting would require a little more time and care, 
but there would be no change in its principles. 

“It will be remembered that Denmark already uses the single trans- 
Hig vote without party lists in the indirect election of its upper 

ouse. 

® We are indebted to Mr. Zeuthen for most of our information about 
recent developments in Denmark. See especially his article, previously 
cited, in Representation for December, 1920, 
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own order of preference among his party’s candidates and then 
to determine the successful candidates of each party by the 
single transferable vote. 

In Finland each voter may express his own order of prefer- 
ence, but the method of counting is such that his second or 
third choice may be used to defeat his first. In determining 
the standing of candidates within a list the first choice of 
each voter is counted one vote, the second choice half a vote, 
and the third choice one-third, all later choices being dis- 
regarded. 

§ 263. In Sweden also each voter has been able to express 
his own order of preference within his party ever since P. R. 
was first adopted there in 1909, but until 1920 the method of 
counting, though very different, was open to the same objection 
as the method used in Finland. 

In 1920 a new law was passed which gives the Swedish 
voter the assurance that his second or later choice will never 
be used against his first. After a d’Hondt assignment of seats 
to parties °? the seats within each party are assigned by a 
complicated procedure which amounts in principle to a single 


® After the standing of candidates within each list is thus ascertained, 
the list’s first candidate is credited with the full list vote, its second 
candidate with one-half the list vote, its third with one-third. Each can- 
didate is then credited with the total of his votes for all lists within 
his combination (it being the practice of each party to present a com- 
bination of lists using the same candidates in different orders), and his 
standing within the combination is determined accordingly. Finally 
each candidate is credited with the total vote of each combination in 
which he stands first, plus half the vote of each combination in which 
he stands second, plus one-third the vote of each combination in which 
he stands third, plus one, one-half, or one-third of a vote for every 
non-party ballot on which he is marked first, second, or third choice 
(but the total must not exceed the total vote. of the combinations in 
which he received votes divided by the number of his position in the 
combination from which he received most support). The highest can- 
didates are then declared elected. The effect of this method is to give a 
d’Hondt assignment except where lists overlap, but there is ample op- 
portunity for politicians to upset a fair apportionment by nominating 
their favorites on several lists. For a fuller discussion of the Finnish 
method see Humphreys, Proportional Representation, pages 314 to 328. 

“For a full treatment of the old Swedish law see Humphreys, Pro- 
portional Representation, pages 296-313. 

See § 240 and footnote 17, 
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transferable vote within the party list but without any pro- 
vision for the transfer of votes of candidates hopelessly out 
of the running. Candidates are elected one by one. As each 
is elected his ballots are all transferred to the next choices 
indicated on them but at a fractional value calculated with 
a view to equalizing the voting power of all the party’s ballots 
except those with first choices for the candidates who are 
defeated.®? 

The Swedish law gives proportional representation not only 
to parties but also to factions within parties, provided most 
of the voters of each faction confine their first consecutive 
choices to the number of candidates to whose election they 
are fairly entitled. Two or more well-disciplined parties of 
similar views can therefore secure the full benefit of their 
combined votes by the simple expedient of using the same 
party name. In such a case the Swedish law would result in 
a d’Hondt apportionment among the combined parties of the 
seats their combined votes had won. 

Of course its great weakness lies in neglecting the voters 
whose first choices have no chance of election. Any portion 
of a party’s voters is likely to lose the representation to which 
it is entitled if it scatters its first few choices over too many 
candidates. 

§ 264. The single transferable vote within the list has re- 
cently been adopted in better form in the Netherlands for the 
elections of its upper house of Parliament. There not only the 
surplus votes of the highest candidates but also the votes of 

® Each seat is assigned in turn to the candidate of the party who has 
the highest “comparison number.” If a candidate has received no ballots 
by transfer, his comparison number is the number of his first-choice 
votes. If he has received ballots by transfer from candidates A, B. C 
etc. already elected, his comparison number may be expressed by 'the 
n+ na+no+ ne + ete. 
ee 
choice votes, na, nd, ne, etc., are the numbers of ballots transferred to 
him from A, B, C, etc., respectively, and a, b, ¢, etc., are the comparison 


a of A, B, C, etc., respectively at the times when they were 
elected. 


formula where n is the number of his first 
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the defeated candidates are transferred, so that very few are 
wasted. The rules for choosing the particular candidates to 
represent each party are the same in principle as those in force 
where the Hare system of P. R. is used without regard to party 
lists. In this case the single transferable vote is very easy 
to apply, since the electorate for the Dutch upper house is a 
small electoral college composed of the members of the pro- 
vincial legislatures. Each voter signifies his order of prefer- 
ence among the candidates of his party by means of figures 
(1, 2, 3, etc.) with the understanding that in the allotment 
of the seats won by his party his vote will count for the first 
of his choices whom it can help to election.** After the allot- 
ment of seats to parties a separate count according to the 
principles of the single transferable vote is conducted for the 
ballots of each party. 

This form of the list system is a great advance over any of 
the other forms we have considered. It is the only one which 
permits every voter to express his wishes completely with 
regard to his party’s candidates.® It is the only one which 
assures every considerable element within a party its fair 
share of the party’s members. It is the only one, therefore, 
which makes the spokesmen of each party truly representative 
of all the party’s voters. 

But in common with all list systems it has one great defect: 
it does not allow the voter in his expression of choices to cross 
party lines.°* This limitation, as we pointed out in Chapter 

There is always a possibility, of course, that it will not be able to 
help anyone, but the single transferable vote reduces the number of 
eases for which this is true to a minimum. 

*The Swedish and Finnish systems ostensibly give the voter the 
same opportunity, but they may, as we have seen, make it to his dis- 
advantage to use it. In practice the freedom of the Dutch system has 
so far had little effect on the results. The members elected to represent 
each party have in all cases been those nominated at the head of the 
party list. But that is due to the fact that the voters are party repre- 


sentatives who prefer to reach an agreement in advance and vote alike, 


not to any defect of the system. ; WIS 5A 

°° Under the various schemes of panachage discussed earlier this limi- 
tation applies to each vote or part of a vote that the voter is allowed 
to express separately. In France, for example, a fifth of a vote cast 
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V,°7 makes even this best form of the list system far inferior 
to proportional representation with the single transferable 


vote. 


for a certain candidate must, if it fails to help elect him, either be 
wasted entirely or, by helping the list as a whole, help to elect another 
candidate on the same list, even though the voter may actually have 
hee a preference for candidates on other lists. 

§§ 60 and 61. 


APPENDIX VIII 
THE EARLIEST TREATISE ON PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
GILPIN’s PAMPHLET oF 1844 


§ 265. As Thomas Gilpin’s pamphlet of 1844, referred to in 
Chapter IX, seems to have been the earliest publication that 
deserves to be called a treatise on proportional representation, 
and as it is exceedingly rare, some excerpts from it will doubt- 
less be of interest to our readers, especially in countries where 
list systems of P. R. are in use. The copy of the pamphlet 
which we have used is that in the library of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. We are grateful to that Society for 
its courtesy. The only other copy which has come to our 
attention is in the Library of Harvard University. The 
pamphlet was reprinted by Edmund J. James, now President- 
Emeritus of the University of Illinois, in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science in 1896. 

The pamphlet contains thirteen pages of matter besides the 
title page (the front cover page) and the dedication, which is 
to the American Philosophical Society and dated “Philadel- 
phia, May 3, 1844.” ‘The full title is as follows: 


On 
THE REPRESENTATION 
MINORITIES oe ELECTORS 
Act With the Majority 
ELECTED ASSEMBLIES 
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The author’s name appears only at the end of the dedica- 
tion. 

The paper was read before the American Philosophical 
Society at its regular meeting on May 2, 1844. The minutes 
of the meeting make no mention of any discussion on the 
paper: they say merely that it was read. 

Thomas Gilpin, the author, was born in 1776 and died 
unmarried in 1853. He was “educated in the best Friends’ 
schools.” He and his relative, Joshua Gilpin, were the first 
in America to manufacture paper with revolving cylinders. 
He also engaged in the manufacture of wool and cotton. When 
a flood in 1822 destroyed his mill on the Brandywine Creek, 
near Philadelphia, he retired and moved into the city. He 
was a member of the American Philosophical Society, of which 
his father, Thomas Gilpin, a prominent Quaker, was one of 
the founders. 

Comparing this pamphlet with the world’s matured thought 
on the list form of P. R. we find that it left but little for later 
writers to add except in respect to minor principles and tech- 
nique. Gilpin grasped the distinction between voting in the 
representative body and making up the representative body: 
he saw that representatives should be elected by unanimous 
and—as nearly as possible—equal quotas. He explained a 
practical list system of election by which this correct principle 
could be carried out. He failed, it is true, to make entirely 
clear all the details of his scheme. He failed also, as did 
those who re-invented the list form of P. R. in Switzerland 
some twenty years. later, to discover a sound principle for 
assigning to the lists the seats not assigned on complete 
quotas. And finally, of course, the list form at its best falls 
short, as we have explained in Chapters IV and V, of the single 
transferable vote or Hare system. But in spite of these 
limitations, Gilpin’s work deserves a very honorable place in 
the history of representative government. The following quo- 
tations are given with the original punctuation. 

1§§ 120, 123, and 237. 
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“The present mode of choosing representatives by a ma- 
jority of the votes of the electors, has been so obviously before 
the people, and it is so easy for the majority to continue it, 
that it has been used in popular governments, from their early 
origin, and has remained without any attempt at improve- 
ment, or even consideration. It is true that it is based upon 
the just principle, of the right of the majority to govern; 
but in practical legislation it is connected with the very errone- 
ous one, that the voice of the majority alone is to be regarded. 
Thus, in making an election of representatives as it is now 
done, in a district, by the majority, a large part of the people 
forming barely the minority, is deprived of any interest or 
voice in the elected councils, and there is no opportunity to 
bring into them any considerations, but those respected by 
the majority. ... 

“Let us therefore examine the question, Whether there can 
be a legislative assembly elected, so as to represent the re- 
spective interests of the community in its deliberations, and 
to allow the control of the majority in its decisions to which 
it is entitled. ... 

“The usual result of the elections in the City of Philadelphia, 
for its Councils or Corporation, gave for several years, but a 
bare majority of the electoral votes to elect the whole repre- 
sentation, which was thus continued from year to year by one 
party, and the operations of the Councils and City interest 
governed exclusively by it. 

“By the returns, at the elections for several years previous 
to the last, a very uniform state of voting at the polls con- 
tinued—say for the years 1840, 1841, 1842. In 1841, the num- 
ber of votes polled was 10,304, and the votes were returned 
but of two parties, who gave respectively 5545 votes, and 
4759 votes,—so that a change of 394 votes in that year, from 
one party to the other, would have displaced the whole repre- 
sentation of twenty members of the Corporation. And it is 
also obvious, that as the whole number was put in by the ma- 
jority, there was no representation for the minority, which 
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gave the votes of nearly one-half of the citizens. These have 
no voice in the councils, be their candidates ever so worthy 
and efficient, and their interests ever so important. And it 
would be illiberal to conclude that abstract political sentiment 
should constitute a disqualification to attend to their own and 
the public concerns in a legislative assembly. . . . 

“And it is the right of every interest to be represented, as 
far as possible. There are many advantages to be derived 
from the introduction of opposing ideas, if it is only to test 
the strength of correct or prevailing measures: for it is certain 
that a delegation to represent the most important interests 
may be taken from all parties, so as to balance the public 
mind, draw forth its energies, and substitute relative instead 
of arbitrary action, so much the result of assemblies holding 
long and exclusive legislation. . . . 

“There is another evil growing out of the present system of 
electing representatives in this manner in opposition, without 
having respect to the minorities: in many places a third party 
is coming forward, which though the minor one, and without 
independent power, is nevertheless important to both; and 
being at hand to be solicited, can give its numbers and in- 
fluence to either; holding a sway between them, it is able 
in return to commute for its own interests beyond their 
meriti'. ) ; 

“The question then offered is, Does the case admit of a - 
practical system for equal representation? 

“The following one is presented for it:—It is believed to be 
efficient, and justly: applicable to the present state of society. 
It is founded upon the principle of Republican Government 
and equal representation, and capable of bringing forward 
the latent good sense of the people, now much withdrawn 
from public service, owing to the over-rule of political conten- 
tion and party management; and that it will cause the elected 
body to be an exact representation of the public interests. 

“Let the number of representatives, allotted to each dis- 
trict of a State, be divided into the number of electors, so that 
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a quota may be established, to allow a certain number of votes 
to choose a representative. 

“The number of votes thus assigned, taken for all the dele- 
gates together, will of course be the number of votes found 
in the district; for the quota for the election of each delegate 
may actually be determined upon, when the votes are all 
handed in, at the close of the election. 

“As every quota of votes may be united in by any interest, 
and will entitle it to a representative, so one or more quotas 
united, according to the number of voters, may choose one or 
more representatives for an interest, independently of the 
others. 

“Should even general politics continue to be a paramount 
consideration, as it has so long prevailed to be, and the num- 
ber of voters be so large as to command a sufficient number 
of quotas, a majority in the elected body may continue to act 
even for political purposes; but other quotas will be obtained 
by the minority to have an opportunity to represent their po- 
litical or other views, and different interests thus represented 
may advocate independently any important measures which 
require it... . 

“This plan would be eminently conservative of general 
representation; it would produce steadiness of legislative 
action, would prevent the sudden dismission of all the repre- 
sentatives of a party from power at any one time by the con- 
trivance of officious politicians, who are able easily to turn the 
scale by misrepresentations when the parties are nearly equal; 
and even when this occurs by a sudden change of the public 
mind, the change cannot act disadvantageously on legislation, 
because there will always remain a sufficient number of the 
electors unchanged to return many of the most suitable dele- 
gates of the previous party to be mingled with those newly 
elected... . 

“The following view may be taken of the result of this plan 
for presenting the minorities to act with the majority in the 
public body, by showing its application to the last return of 
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votes for corporators in the City Councils; and the rules are 
given by which this plan may be adapted to govern similar 
elections. 

“After the tickets have been agreed upon on the part of 
the electors as usual, and include the whole number of the 
representatives to be voted for, they are to be handed in by 
them at the several wards to the judges and inspectors. 

“But the votes are to be assigned differently from the usual 
mode, and the choice of representatives will be made from 
them as follows:— ; 

“First. A number of votes to form a representative quota 
for the choice of one member will have to be fixed upon: this 
might be done by referring, for a standard, to the number of 
votes given in the district at the last previous election; but it 
may be better to wait for the close of the pending election, 
and then procure the number of votes polled at that time. 

“Second. This number is to be divided by that of the num- 
ber of representatives allotted for the district, in order to fix 
upon the proportion of votes, as a representative quota, which 
each ticket must give to entitle it to choose a delegate. 

“Third. Each elector’s ticket may contain, as candidates, 
the whole number of representatives to be voted for in the 
district; and these should be placed in preferences highest on 
the list, in order that those first set on it may be chosen ac- 
cording as the number of votes given may entitle the ticket 
to one or more of its candidates. 

“Fourth. The representatives are to be chosen by any 
electing interest whose votes amount to one or more repre- 
sentative quotas, and it is to have one or more representatives 
accordingly. Those who are highest in vote, are to be first 
chosen; and when the votes are equal, then the preference is 
to be given to those who are highest named on its list of 
candidates. 

“Fifth. When the number of representatives is not made 
up by the votes in the representative quotas, then the re- 
mainder is to be taken from the residuary numbers of the 
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unsatisfied votes, beginning with the highest number unsatis- 
fied on each ticket, and then in succession, from which there 
is to be taken the candidate highest in vote on its ticket; or, 
if the votes are equal, then the highest on the list. 

“Siath. If only one representative is to be chosen from 
a district, the election is, in this case only, to be made as it 
is now done, by the majority. 

“In fixing primarily upon the representative quota, it is 
not desirable to arrive at any particular exactness in the di- 
vision of the whole number of votes among the representatives; 
at least not to descend to the fractional parts of hundreds; 
because less than these could not be entitled to a representa- 
tive. And when the multiple or whole number is determined 
upon, it places all the representative quotas on the equal foot- 
ing necessary for all useful purposes, and they will have all 
the same claim upon the residuary votes. 

“Under the above rules, we refer to a general result of the 
election of 1841, which would have been as follows:— 

“In this statement the whole election returns are given; but 
the division of the minority vote is of course supposititious. 


The votes of the majority were, 5,545 


ss “ of the minority, 4,759 
10,304 


Thus, twenty representatives allotted, establishes a represen- 
tative quota of 500 votes to each delegate. 


Deleg’s 
Votes Elected Resid. 
Majority interests represented. Polled. Assigned. Votes 
i eteibinteryl jopkeana (OW Ne aootacuoes 5,545 5,545 11 45 
Interests which might be represented. 
2aeoluticaie partys doa He) eee. ss Nee 1,859 3 359 
3. Temperance interest ........... pre ' 11,200 2 200 
@-GirarduCollege™ assecucdiweeces as 4,759 600 1 100 
bwAgrmculturese.1 «ci 1. wees ckle's aes 700 1 200 
6. Manufactures, Commerce ...... ee 400 0 400 
Below 500 
10,304 18 


“The quota representation thus voted, does not yield the 
full number of delegates, and the two required are to be taken 
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from the residuary numbers highest on the return tickets, 
viz:— 


6. Manufacturers and Commerce, 400 .............. 1 
2. Political, S50 nis) coveuvo ects 1 
Making the full number .......... 20 


“The representative is to be taken from the highest in vote 
or in place on the several tickets; thus the party which does 
not obtain a member on its quota, and ascends highest in the 
residuary vote, obtains one when the quotas are supplied. .. . 

“Tf this system be sound and practical, as it is believed to 
be, the further promotion of it is respectfully submitted. At 
no period of republican history was there required more at- 
tention to the renewal of representative principles, and the 
revival of representative purity. In an enlightened age, the 
extension of a great confederation of popular governments is in 
irresistible progress over an immense land, now allied in the 
courtesy of great national feeling: it becomes, therefore, neces- 
sary to preserve this; and may it not be accomplished less by 
extreme authority, than by rendering a just representation to 
the varied interests of an extended people? 

“Philadelphia, lst May, 1844.” 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 1 


§ 266. If courts could always be counted on to act without 
bias and to put reason above precedent, there can be little 
doubt that proportional representation would be constitutional 
everywhere in this country except in the comparatively few 
cases where state constitutions explicitly prescribe another 
method.?, For even in its cruder forms proportional repre- 
sentation carries out far better than the established election 
methods the ideals of majority rule and equality of voting 
power on which our legal as well as our political theory of 
elections has been based. 

McCrary in his “Treatise on the American Law of Elec- 
tions”? says: “It is the very essence of a republican form 
of government that the majority should rule, and this policy 
pervades every election held under such a form of govern- 
ment.” A number of state constitutions provide in general 
terms for “equal elections” and this requirement has been 


*In preparing this appendix we have made extensive use of “The 
Constitutionality of Proportional Representation,” by Professor William 
Anderson of the University of Minnesota, published as a supplement to 
the National Municipal Review of December, 1923, and of the unpub- 
lished investigations of Albert S. Bard and Walter J. Millard. We 
acknowledge our great indebtedness to these three men. See also 
the appendix on “The Constitutionality Question,” prepared by one of 
the present authors, in “A Proposal to Change the Method of Electing 
the New York City Board of Aldermen,” submitted to the New York 
City Charter Revision Commission in October, 1922. f 

2Some state constitutions prescribe single-member districts for one or 
both houses of the legislature. 

* Fourth edition, Section 212, footnote, page 160. 
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assumed by the courts even where it has not been expressed 
in the constitution.* 

The representation of minorities, which we have shown to 
be essential for majority rule as well as for equality of voting 
power, was already generally recognized as proper when the 
earliest constitutions were written. An indication of this is 
the Revolutionary slogan, ‘Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.” When Congress prescribed single-member districts 
for its own elections in 1842, it did so in order to give not to 
localities but to political minorities the representation which 
the members conceived to be their natural right in a republic.® 
Any more adequate means of giving representation to minori- 
ties was practically unknown at that time, as it was when 
most of our state constitutions were drafted. But the funda- 
mental principles on which proportional representation is 
based are the very ones which the founders of our republic 
tried to realize as best they could with the inadequate means 
then at their disposal. To carry out those ideals proportional 
representation is not only suitable but necessary. 

What must be said, then, of a court which, without any 
unmistakable prohibition on which to base its judgment, holds 
P. R. to be unconstitutional? Clearly it is guilty of defeating 
the purpose of the constitution for the sake of a questionable 
technicality. 

Yet the courts of Michigan and California have ruled 
against P. R. with the single transferable vote, and the courts 
of New Jersey and Rhode Island have ruled against limited 


*The Minnesota Supreme Court, for example, said in the case of 
Brown v. Smallwood (1915) cited later: “It was never meant that the 
ballot of one elector, cast for one candidate, could be of greater or less 
effect than the ballot of another elector cast for another candidate. It 
was to be of the same effect.” 

* An examination of the debate as recorded in the Congressional Globe 
makes this very clear. It also brings out the interesting fact that a 
minority of the members questioned the constitutionality of the single- 
member district system at that time on the same grounds that have 
recently been urged against proportional representation. Before 1842 
ate Congressmen were elected on a general ticket from their states at 
arge. 
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voting * with arguments which must be held to apply to P. R. 
also. These decisions create precedents which, though they 
are not without contrary precedents in other states, raise a 
doubt as to the legal standing of P. R. in states which have 
similar constitutional provisions with regard to elections. 


Tue Ricut to Votre at Aut ELECTIONS 


§ 267. The provisions under which P. R. hag usually been 
questioned are those which guarantee to every qualified voter 
the right to vote “for all officers,” as in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Minnesota, Montana, and Nevada, “at all elec- 
tions,” as in California, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Florida, or “at any election,” as in 
Michigan, Illinois, Wyoming, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina.” 

These provisions sound innocent enough. And indeed it can 
be shown from historical evidence that they were intended 
merely to give equal voting rights to all electors. In New 
York, for example, the right of all qualified electors to vote 
“for all officers that now are or hereafter may be elective 
by the people” was put into the Constitution of 1821 in order 
to do away with the property distinctions of the Constitution 
of 1777, under which the right to vote for state senators was 
restricted to those having freeholds to the value of one hun- 
dred pounds and the right to vote for members of the lower 
house was restricted by lower property qualifications. In 
Minnesota the language of the New York provision was copied 
without a word of discussion. In no state does any such pro- 
vision appear to have been adopted with the intention of regu- 
lating the method of election. 


*In Rhode Island it was the single non-transferable vote. i 

‘In a few other states there are similar provisions with different 
wording. The Rhode Island constitution, for example, gives all quali- 
fied voters the “right to vote in the election of all civil officers.” 
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Yet several courts have held that the right to vote “for all 
officers,” “at all elections,” or “at any election” should be 
interpreted to mean, in the election of a representative body, 
the right to cast as many votes of equal potential value as 
there are members to be elected in the district. The California 
District Court of Appeal for the Third Appellate District, 
for example, said: ® 


The constitutional right to vote would be a barren privi- 
lege if the legislature could limit its exercise to one office 
or one proposition to be voted on. The right to vote “at 
all elections” includes the right to vote for a candidate for 
every office to be filled and on every proposition submitted. 
The election of nine members of the city council is the 
election of persons to nine offices as fully as if the offices 
were distinct in name and in the duties to be discharged, 
and it is as far beyond the legislative power to limit the 
elector to the right of voting for one candidate therefor as 
it would be in the election of state or county officers. 


The Michigan Supreme Court said: ° 


Under the Kalamazoo charter seven commissioners were 
to be elected at large. Each elector had the right [under the 
constitution] to vote for seven candidates, by a vote not 
only “of equal effect with, and no more than, the vote of 
every other elector for every officer to be elected,” but of 
equal potential value as to each of the seven candidates 
he voted for. 


Such an interpretation naturally excludes any form of limited 
voting. And since the Hare system gives the voter only one 
potentially effective vote, though it allows him an unlimited 
number of choices and also gives him a vote of equal effect 
with that of every other elector, the interpretation may be 
held to exclude that system also. 


* People ex rel. Devine v. Elkus (1922), 59 Cal. App. 396, 211 Pac. 84. 
* Wattles ex rel. Johnson v. Upjohn (1920), 211 Mich. 514,179 N.W.335. 
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Yet in all states “the legislative power to limit the elector 
to the right of voting for one candidate” by creating arbitrary 
single-member districts is freely recognized. No better reason 
has been advanced why the division of the electorate into 
constituencies on the basis of geography should be considered 
constitutional while the more logical, liberal, and politically 
effective division on the basis of agreement should not be so 
considered than that the first form of division was known and 
used at the time the constitutions were written, while the sec- 
ond form was not. The Michigan Supreme Court said ® that, 
“however alluring in theory, such intangible, undefined theo- 
retical demarkation by similar thought or views is not a legal 
substitute for what is in law recognized to be a voting con- 
stituency or geographically defined representative district, as 
the right of franchise has become established under our 
Constitution.” 

This comes dangerously near to the doctrine that nothing 
can be constitutional except what was known and recognized 
at the time the constitution was written, in other words that 
in the absence of express authorization progress can come only 
through constitutional amendment. Of course the usually ac- 
cepted doctrine is quite the reverse, that in the absence of a 
constitutional prohibition, either expressed or by clear implica- 
tion, any innovation is constitutional.’® 


CASES ON LIMITED VOTING 


§ 268. Apparently the first case in which this narrow in- 
terpretation of the right to vote at all elections was given 


° Wattles ex rel. Johnson v. Upjohn (1920), 211 Mich. 514, 179 N.W. 335. 

* This principle has been well expressed ‘by a distinguished former 
member of the Michigan Supreme Court itself, the eminent constitu- 
tional authority Justice T. M. Cooley: “Nor are the courts at liberty 
to declare an act void, because in their opinion it is opposed to a 
spirit supposed to pervade the constitution, but not expressed in words. 
‘When the fundamental law has not limited, either in terms or by neces- 
sary implication, the general powers conferred upon the legislature, we 
cannot declare a limitation under the notion of having discovered some- 
thing in the spirit of the constitution which is not even mentioned in 


the instrument.’ ” 
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official sanction was the Ohio case of 1884, State ex rel. v. Con- 
stantine, in which a state law prescribing the limited vote for 
police commissioners in certain cities was held unconstitu- 
tional. In that case the court justified its decision by the 
observation that “No such thing as ‘minority representation’ 
. . . was known in the policy of this state at the time of the 
adoption of this constitution in 1851. The right of each elec- 
tor to vote for a candidate for each office to be filled at an 
election had never been doubted.” This last statement, un- 
convincing even if it were true, happens to be inaccurate: in 
1850 the Ohio Supreme Court had sustained an act providing 
that only negroes could vote for certain negro school boards 
which were supported by the taxes of all.1? Such was the 
foundation of a case on which nearly every decision against 
limited voting or P. R. has placed some reliance. 

One Rhode Island and two New Jersey Supreme Court de- 
cisions take a similar narrow view. The Rhode Island de- 
cision was in response to a request for an opinion on the con- 
stitutionality of a bill prescribing the single non-transferable 
vote for the election of five councilmen for the town of Cum- 
berland.? The New Jersey cases arose from a provision for 
limited voting in the election of excise commissioners in cities.1* 

In Pennsylvania, however, the Supreme Court has taken a 
different view.1> Limited voting has been used extensively in 
that state—for election inspectors (1839), for jury commis- 
sioners (1867), for delegates to the Constitutional Convention 
of 1873, and for judges of the Superior Court (1895). The 
1895 act was challenged in the courts. In refusing to set it 
aside the Supreme Court held that to do so would be equiva- 

* 42 Ohio St. 437, 51 Am. Rep. 833. 

4 State ex rel. Eastern and Western School Districts v. City of Cin- 
ctnnati (1850), 19 Ohio 178. 

* Opinion of the Judges (1898), 21 R. I. 579, 41 Atl. 1009. 

4 McArdle v. Jersey City ( 1901), 66 N. J. L. 590, 49 Atl. 1013, 88 
Hine ee 496; State ex rel. Bowden v. Bedell (1902), 68 N. J. L. 451, 53 


* Commonwealth ex rel McCormick v. Reeder (1895), 171 Pa. St. 505, 
33 Atl. 67, 33 L. R. A. 141. 
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lent to enlarging the right to “vote at all elections” by adding 
the right to vote “also for every candidate of a group of 
candidates for the same office.” 

Limited voting has been used in New York for a number of 
different offices ?* and has never been successfully challenged 
on legal grounds, though it has never been explicitly upheld. 
On several occasions, when the courts had a chance to pass on 
it, they succeeded in finding other grounds for rendering a 
decision,1? 

Tuer KaiamMazoo Case 


§ 269. The first case directly involving P. R. with the 
single transferable vote arose from the use of that system in 
Kalamazoo.*® The background of this case has already been 
given in Chapter X (§ 135). In declaring P. R. unconstitu- 
tional the court: followed the line of argument already outlined 
against any form of limited vote in a multi-member district. 

It distinctly conveyed the impression, however, that even if 
the right to vote “at any election” had not been included in 
the Michigan constitution, the right to vote by ballot or the 
right to vote at all would have been interpreted so as to 
exclude P. R. Much weight was given to an earlier Michigan 
decision against cumulative voting in the case of Maynard v. 
Board of Canvassers (1890) ,1® which stood on no firmer ground 
than such contentions, unsubstantiated and loosely applied, as 

“In particular, for the Board of County Supervisors of New York 


County from 1857 till 1870 and for the New York City Board of 
Aldermen from 1873 till 1887. 

Demarest v. Wickham (1875), 63 N. Y. 320; People ex rel. Watkins 
v. Perley (1880), 80 N. Y. 624; People ex rel. Woods v. Crissey (1883), 
91 N. Y. 616; People ex rel Angerstein v. Kenney (1884), 96 N. Y. 294. 
See also Rathbone v. Wirth (1896), 150 N. Y. 459, 34 L. R. A. 408. 

* Wattles ex rel Johnson v. Upjohn (1920), 211 Mich. 514, 179 N.W. 335. 

% 34 Mich. 228, 47 N.W. 756, 11 L. R. A. 332. The only other decision 
on cumulative voting is a favorable one in the Illinois case of People 
ez rel. Longenecker v. Nelson (1890), 133 Ill. 565 27 N.E. 217. In that 
case cumulative voting was upheld for the trustees of sanitary districts, 
officers not mentioned in the constitution. Cumulative voting is pre- 
scribed by the Illinois constitution for the lower house of the state 
legislature and by the constitutions of a number of states for the 
directors of corporations. 
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that the foundation of a representative form of government 
is “that the majority or plurality of votes cast for any person 
or measure must prevail.” 

The opinion in the Kalamazoo case was apparently affected 
by prejudice. In the face of the actual experience of Kala- 
mazoo in two elections, for example, it solemnly refers to an 
ancient and irrelevant dictum in the Maynard case to the effect 
that the Hare system is “too intricate and tedious to be 
adopted for popular elections by the people.” In another place 
it culls passages from the Survey and the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Review in regard to the use of P. R. in Poland and 
Russia and concludes that “those countries least experienced 
in systems of government with the sovereign power vested in 
the people adopt that political policy with greater avidity than 
older nations of long experience which have made that form 
of government fairly successful and stable.” This passage, 
of course, has no legal bearing on the case and serves only 
to turn the sympathies of the uninformed reader against the 
system on trial. It makes no mention of the fact that P. R. 
has long been used in such stable countries as Switzerland, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 
It ignores the striking difference between the Continental 
European forms and the American form of P. R. And it fails 
to explain that the brief use of P. R. in Russia was under 
Kerensky before the Bolshevik revolution, thus leaving the 
false impression that Kalamazoo’s method of election was the 
same as that used in the Socialist Soviet. Republic. 


THE SACRAMENTO CASE 


§ 270. The Michigan interpretation of the right to vote at 
any election was closely followed by the California District 
Court of Appeal for the Third Appellate District in the de- 
cision against the constitutionality of the Hare system in 
Sacramento, from which we have already quoted.?° 


* People ex rel. Devine v. Elkus (1922), 59 Cal. App. 396, 211 Pac. 34, 
hearing denied by Supreme Court (1922). 
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The lower court had ruled that this section did not apply 
because of the home rule amendment (Article XI, Section 814) , 
which reads in part as follows: 


It shall be competent in any charter framed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section, or section eight 
of this article, for any city or consolidated city and county, 
and plenary authority is hereby granted, subject only to the 
restrictions of this article, to provide therein or by amend- 
ment thereto, the manner in which, the method by which, 
the times at which, and the terms for which the several 
county and municipal officers and employees whose com- 
pensation is paid by such city or city and county, excepting 
judges of the superior court, shall be elected or appointed. 


The Court of Appeal avoided the evident intent of this sec- 
tion by referring to the older language of Section 8 of the 
same article: 


Any city or city and county containing a population of 
more than three thousand five hundred inhabitants, as as- 
certained by the last preceding census taken under the 
authority of the Congress of the United States or of the 
Legislature of California, may frame a charter for its own 
government, consistent with and subject to this constitution. 


The Court of Appeal held that the last phrase makes con- 
formity with the entire constitution a restriction of Article XI 
and that therefore the “plenary authority . . . subject only 
to the restrictions of this article” granted in Section 814 means 
no more than “plenary authority subject to all the provisions 
of this constitution.” 

Having thus eluded the home rule amendment, the court 
ruled that a city’s plenary authority to provide the manner 
in which its municipal officers shall be elected is limited by 
the court’s narrow interpretation of the right to vote “at all 
elections.” 
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Attorneys for the city of Sacramento presented to the Su- 
preme Court cogent reasons why the appellate court’s decision 
should be set aside or at least reconsidered, but the Supreme 
Court refused to review the case at all. 


Tuer CLEVELAND CASES 


§ 271. Hard on the heels of this second reverse for P. R. 
with the single transferable vote came the first supreme court 
decisions in its favor. They were handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in two cases involving the constitutionality of 
P. R. and the manager plan as adopted by the city of Cleve- 
land.?4 

The first of these decisions, that in the Reutener case, holds 
that the powers of home rule granted in the Ohio constitution 
are adequate to allow any method of election in a home rule 
city charter, whether or not it conforms to the general con- 
stitutional right of qualified electors to vote “at all elections.” 
The opinion goes on to say, however: 


On the face meaning of this section the Hare system of 
Proportional Representation does not violate the Ohio con- 
stitution, for the elector is not prevented from voting at any 
election. He is entitled to vote at every municipal election, 
even though his vote may be effective in the election of fewer 
than the full number of candidates, and he has exactly the 
same voting power and right as every other elector. 

The plaintiff in error, however, claims that State ex rel. 
v. Constantine (42 Ohio St., 487) is an authority binding 
upon this court in his favor... . 

This case is certainly an authority against the proposition 
of the defendant in error. The slight circumstance that 
limited voting was condemned in the Constantine case, while 


™ Reutener v. City of Cleveland et al (1923), 107 Ohio St. 117, 141 
NE. 27; and Hile v. City of Cleveland (1923), 107 Ohio St. 144, 141 
N.E. 35, writ of error dismissed (1924), 266 U. S. 582, 69 L. ed. 38, 
45 Sup. Ct. Rep. 97. 
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it is proportional representation that is here attacked, does 
not greatly differentiate the cases. 

State ex rel. v. Constantine, however, extended the plain 
language of the constitution far beyond the word meaning 
of the provision contained in Section 1, Article V. To the 
clause shall “be entitled to vote at all elections,” the Con- 
stantine case added the clause, and “for a candidate for each 
office to be filled at the election.” 


Judge Jones, concurring, adds a significant sentence: 


Section 1, Article V, of the Constitution, explicitly per- 
tains to and controls the qualifications of electors at all 
elections; but it does not attempt to control the mode of 
elections, nor the personnel of municipal officials. 


Such passages could easily be swept aside as mere dicta by 
hostile courts in other states, since they were not essential to 
the decision at issue, but they point the way to the attitude 
which should be and doubtless will be taken by any court 
which understands the true significance of the Hare system. 

The opinion in the Hile case, though very brief, is important 
because it refutes the sort of argument on vague general prin- 
ciples which characterized the Maynard and Kalamazoo cases 
in Michigan, and because it rejects the suggestion that the 
use of P. R. under authority of a state is in violation of the 
Federal Constitution. It holds that “the adoption of the city 
manager plan of government, together with the Hare system 
of Proportional Representation, in a city charter, under the 
Home Rule amendment to the Ohio Constitution, is not a 
denial of the republican form of government” ”? or “of the 
equal protection of the laws.” 7° 

The Supreme Court of the United States, to which the Hile 
case was appealed, found no reason to justify a rehearing. 
It dismissed the appeal. 


™See Article IV, Section 4, of the Constitution of the United States. 
% See Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States. 
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Tur TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


§ 272. There have been a few cases on non-proportional 
preferential voting which might conceivably affect the validity 
of P. R. with the single transferable vote because of its pref- 
erential feature. In New Jersey the Bucklin system of pref- 
erential voting, described in Appendix X, has been held con- 
stitutional.2* In Minnesota it has been held unconstitutional 
under almost identical constitutional provisions.2> But the 
Minnesota decision was based on objections to the Bucklin 
system which do not apply to the single transferable vote. In 
denying the right of Duluth to use the Bucklin system the 
Supreme Court said: ‘“The preferential system directly dimin- 
ishes the right of an elector to give an effective vote for the 
candidate of his choice. If he votes for him once, his power to 
help him is exhausted. If he votes for other candidates he 
may harm his choice, but cannot help him.” ?¢ Under the 
single transferable vote, on the other hand, the expression of a 
later choice cannot possibly hurt the chances of an earlier one. 

In view of the fact that primaries are everywhere consid- 
ered legitimate it is difficult to see how any court can hold 
the Hare system unconstitutional because of the transferability 
of the vote. For in principle the transferable vote is simply 
a device for doing better in one election what the system of 
primary and final elections attempts to do in two, namely, to — 
help the voter to avoid wasting his vote on a candidate who 
cannot be helped to election by it. 

There are some state constitutions which assure the elec- 
tion of any one who receives a relative majority of the votes. 
The Arizona constitution, for example, provides that “in all 


* Orpen v. Watson (1915), 87 N. J. L. 69, 93 Atl. 853, 96 Atl. 43. 

* Brown v. Smallwood (1915), 1830 Minn. 492, 153 N.W. 953, Ann. 
Cas. 1917 C, 691, L. R. A. 1916 B, 931. 

* This objection, though valid as to the suitability of the Bucklin 
system, is unconvincing as to its constitutionality: it applies equally well 
to ite onthe block vote or general ticket system, which is con- 
stitutional. 
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elections held, by the people, in this state, the person, or per- 
sons, receiving the highest number of legal votes shall be 
declared elected.” But clearly such a provision should not be 
held to exclude the Hare system because of its elimination 
process and the transfer of votes unless it is held to exclude 
the primary also. In the final count under both systems those 
receiving the highest numbers of legal votes are declared 
elected. 


SUMMARY 


§ 273. The only state whose constitution mentions propor- 
tional representation by name is Oregon. There P. R. was 
definitely legalized in 1908 by the adoption of the following 
amendment by popular vote (see § 129): 


Section 16 of Article II of the constitution of the state of Oregon 
shall be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Article II, section 16. In all elections authorized by this constitution 
until otherwise provided by law, the person or persons receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be declared elected, but provisions may 
be made by law for elections by equal Proportional Representation 
of all the voters for every office which is filled by the election of two 
or more persons whose official duties, rights and powers are equal and 
concurrent. Every qualified elector resident in his precinct and regis- 
tered as may be required by law, may vote for one person under the 
title for each office. Provision may be made by law for the voter’s 
direct or indirect expression of his first, second or additional choices 
among the candidates for any office. For an office which is filled by 
the election of one person it may be required by law that the person 
elected shall be the final choice of a majority of the electors voting 
for candidates for that office. These principles may be applied by 
law to nominations by political parties and organizations. 


In Ohio, as we have seen, P. R. has been declared by the 
Supreme Court to be constitutional for home rule cities. Its 
constitutionality for other purposes has not been tested, but 
it may be inferred to be probable from the wording of the 
opinions in the Cleveland cases. 

In Pennsylvania also there is a strong presumption in its 
favor on account of the extended use and established con- 
stitutionality of the limited vote. 

In New Jersey and Rhode Island the adverse decisions on 
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the limited vote establish a presumption against P. R., though, 
as we have seen, the logical case for its constitutionality is 
very strong. 

In Michigan and California P. R. has been held by the courts 
to be unconstitutional. 

In the many other states which have provisions guarantee- 
ing the right to vote “for all officers,” “at all elections,” or 
“at any election,” though the argument from reason is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the constitutionality of P. R., the 
argument from precedent is divided. In those states, there- 
fore, doubt in respect to the attitude of the courts is a real 
obstacle to the adoption of P. R. For this reason constitu- 
tional amendments definitely legalizing proportional repre- 
sentation by name were introduced in the 1923 and 1925 ses- 
sions of the Minnesota legislature and recommended by the 
New York City Charter Revision Commission in 1923. 

In Massachusetts and a few other states which do not have 
provisions about the right to vote at all elections there seems 
at present no reason to doubt that P. R. is constitutional.?” 

These conclusions apply to state as well as municipal elec- 
tions, except that the use of P. R. is limited to the extent that 
single-member districts for the legislatures are prescribed by 
the constitutions. 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF P, R. ror CONGRESS 


§ 274. Congress has the right to prescribe or make optional 
the use of P. R. for the national House of Representatives 
without constitutional amendment, just as it prescribed elec- 
tion by single-member districts in 1842 to secure the repre- 
sentation of minorities. Article I, Section 4, of the Federal 
Constitution reads: 


The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators 
and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by Law make or 
alter such Regulations, except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 


*TIn Massachusetts this statement was borne out by an opinion of the 
state Attorney General rendered to the legjslature’s Committee on 
Election Laws in 1925. 
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Evidently if Congress simply removed its present require- 
ment of single-member districts any state could use P. R. for 
Congressional elections without waiting for Congress to 
authorize it expressly. Even a state whose constitution has 
been held to prohibit P. R. for other elections could prob- 
ably do so, since federal elections are not subject to state 
constitutions and the state legislatures derive their authority 
to regulate them directly from the Constitution of the United 
States.?6 

Of course there are several provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution, of the most fundamental character, which would 
stand in the way of any proposal, if one were made, to apply 
the proportional principle to the election of the United States 
Senate. 

*In Hawke v. Smith, 253 U.S. 221, 64 L. ed 871, 40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 495, 
the Supreme Court held that a state constitution could not control the 
legislature in the ratification of a Federal Constitutional amendment. 


The legislature derived its authority from the Federal Constitution as in 
the case we are considering. 


APPENDIX X 
MAJORITY PREFERENTIAL VOTING 
Irs Frexp, Prrncipan Meruops Usep AND ProposED, RESULTS 


§ 275. Majority preferential voting, carried out by the 
single transferable vote or by other means, is not to be con- 
fused with proportional representation. Though the methods 
of the two systems are in some respects similar, they are for 
use, as was pointed out in Chapter I, for very different 
kinds of elections. This appendix on majority preferential 
voting is included in this book on proportional representation 
only because the two subjects are closely allied and because 
the public has come to look to students of proportional repre- 
sentation for information on improved voting methods for 
majority as well as for proportional or representative purposes. 

When only two measures are in competition for approval 
or only two candidates in competition for one office, obviously 
no preferential method is needed. When, however, the com- 
petition is among more than two, preferential voting is needed 
in order that the voters may be free to vote according to their 
real will without fear of thwarting their will thereby. 

Suppose, for example, there are three candidates, A, B, and 
C, for one position, and twelve voters. Suppose three prefer 
A, four prefer B, and five prefer C. If only a single choice 
can be expressed, and if every voter expresses his real first 
choice, C will be elected. But perhaps all seven of the voters 
who voted for A and B prefer either of these candidates to C. 
In that case these seven voters are confronted, when about 
to mark their ballots, not only by the simple question which 
candidate they prefer, but by the very difficult question 
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whether voting for the candidate they prefer will not be throw- 
ing their vote away. The purpose of the preferential ballot, 
whether applied to majority voting or to quota (proportional) 
voting, is to make it possible for the voter to say how his 
vote is to be counted under any one of the several situations, 
in respect to the relative strength of the different candidates, 
which may be revealed during the count. 

The criterion by which the correctness of a majority prefer- 
ential method should be judged will be conceded by most 
readers to be as follows: the method must select from more 
than two competitors the one supported, as against any of the 
other competitors taken singly, by more than half of the 
voters who have expressed a preference between the two, if 
such a measure or candidate there be. If there be none such, 
the method of voting must in any case never (except in the 
case of an absolute tie) defeat a competitor unless one of the 
others is preferred to that competitor by more than half of 
the voters who have expressed a preference between the two.? 


(1) The Second Ballot 


§ 276. The crudest method which undertakes to fulfil in 
part the requirements of a majority preferential method is the 
one used in many European countries before their recent adop- 
tion of proportional representation. Two election days, usually 
separated by one or two weeks, were appointed. The results of 
the balloting on the first day showed the relative strength of 
the parties and the candidates. If no candidate (or less than 
the required number) received an absolute majority for the 
place (or places) to be filled, there was a second election. 
Before this the weaker candidates could withdraw if they 
wished 2 and give their supporters an opportunity to help the 
ones preferred among those with a better chance of success. 
The second election was decided by relative majority. This 


1 This criterion is due to Condorcet. See § 280. 
*In some places they were excluded by law, 
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crude method of preferential voting is known as the “second 
ballot.” It is still used for presidential elections in Germany,’ 
for municipal elections in France, and for some elections in 
Switzerland. 

The same principle is used in various American elections in 
the form of the “elimination primary.” After a first election 
in which there is unrestricted competition,* the second con- 
test is narrowed to twice as many candidates as there are 
offices to be filled. In Detroit, for example, where the city 
council of nine is elected in this way, all the candidates are 
excluded after the first ballot except the eighteen who stood 
highest. The elimination primary is used in connection with 
a non-partisan ballot in legislative, judicial, and county elec- 
tions in Minnesota and in the election of councils or “com- 
missions” in Dayton, Springfield (Ohio), and other cities under 
the manager plan of government. 

The principle of the second ballot is applied also on a vast 
scale in our American party primary system, though in that, 
of course, the voter is restricted in the first balloting to the 
candidates who profess allegiance to the party in which the 
voter is classified according to the electoral law. In a num- 
ber of our southern states a second ballot or “run-off” is pro- 
vided within the party primary. 

In these forms of the repeated ballot the number of succes- 
sive ballotings is not more than three. Nothing but convenience, 
however, prevents the repetition of the balloting indefinitely; 
and if there is no limit to the number of ballotings, it is ob- 
viously not necessary to exclude any candidates after any of 
them. A striking example of the indefinitely repeated ballot 
is furnished by the national conventions of the great political 


*In these elections the parties may bring forward new candidates for 
the second election if they are not satisfied with the showing made in 
the first by their original nominees. Marshal von Hindenburg was 
persuaded to run in 1925 only after the vote of the Nationalists’ nom- 
inee for the first election had made it seem unlikely that they could 
win without a stronger candidate. 

“Except for the easy requirements of nomination by petition. 
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parties of the United States when they vote for candidates 
for President. 

It is obvious that unless it is desired to give the voters time 
for deliberation or conference after each vote, the purposes of 
the repeated ballot can be carried out quite as well, and far 
more conveniently, by a single ballot which permits the voter 
to express as many preferences among the candidates as he 
pleases, with the understanding that it will be transferred 
from his first choice to his second, or even to one of his lower 
choices if necessary, just as his marks on the ballot indicate 
that he would transfer it himself if voting under the repeated 
ballot system. 


(2) The Alternative Vote 
(The Single Transferable Vote as a Majority System) 


§ 277. Such a preferential ballot is provided under the 
single transferable vote used as a majority system, known in 
Australia simply as “‘preferential voting,” in Great Britain and 
Canada as the “alternative vote.” ® 

Under this system the ballot, the instructions to voters, and 
even the rules for counting the ballots may be the same as 
those used for the single transferable vote applied to the elec- 
tion of several persons together according to the proportional 
principle.© The rules for counting may, however, be much 
shortened if they are to be applied to majority elections only,’ 
since in such elections the question of dealing with surpluses 
does not arise. 

As in the case of P. R. with the transferable vote, a central 
count of all the ballots is required. At this central count, if 
no candidate has a majority of the first choices, the lowest 


5This name was given to the single transferable vote when used as a 
majority system by the British Royal Commission on Electoral Systems 
in 1910. 

*See Chapter VI and Appendix IV (1). 

" As indicated in Appendix IV (1), Section 26. 
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candidate is excluded as defeated and his ballots only are 
examined again and passed on to the other undefeated candi- 
dates according to the next choices that may be indicated 
on them. If there is still no candidate who has a majority, 
the candidate who is now lowest is excluded as defeated and 
his ballots only examined and passed on in the same way. 
Thus the candidates are excluded one after another until some 
candidate receives a majority or until only two are left, of 
whom the higher will have a majority (as between the two) 
and be elected. 

Modified by the restriction of the voter to the expression 
of only two preferences, this form of preferential voting 
was adopted for all party primaries in Wisconsin in 1911 
and in Minnesota in 1912. In both states it was discarded 
in 1915.° 

In discussing this system we shall consider it in its complete 
form only. Under it the voter can be quite sure that marking 
a second choice cannot under any circumstances injure the 
chances of his first, that the marking of a third choice cannot 
injure the chances of his first or his second, etc. On this 
account voters will express their real will on the ballot. In 
this and in every other political respect this system is, as a 
majority system, excellent. 

Yet it is not absolutely infallible. Its defect is the succes- 
sive dropping out of the lowest candidate on the assumption 
that he cannot merit election over all the others. Such an 
assumption is nearly always justified. But it is only an 
assumption; and it might occasionally, as we have already 
shown in Appendix VI (3), defeat a candidate who deserved 
election according to the record on the ballots.?° 

*But in Minnesota it remained optional for counties under certain 
conditions. 

*Under very exceptional circumstances, as explained in Appendix VI 
(3), a voter could help his real first choice by marking a first for 
someone else. But this remote possibility has no practical importance. 

This possibility is illustrated also by the examples given later in this 


appendix. But it should not be thought that these examples are at all 
typical. They were all devised to illustrate exceptional circumstances. 
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The alternative vote is used for the election of mayor or 
reeve in all but one? of the Canadian municipalities which 
elect their councils by P. R. In 1924 it was adopted also for 
all the members of the Manitoba and Alberta legislatures who 
are not chosen by P. R., and in 1923 it was approved by reso- 
lution of the Dominion Parliament for its future elections.1? 
In Australia it has been used for the Commonwealth House of 
Representatives since 1919. The Commonwealth Senate has 
been elected since that year on the same principle applied 
to six three-member districts; 1* in each province the ballots 
are all counted once for the election of its first Senator, then 
re-counted for the election of the second Senator, choices for 
the candidates already elected being disregarded, and finally 
re-counted again for the election of the third Senator. The 
states of Western Australia (1908) and Victoria (1911) use 
the alternative vote for the election of the members of both 
houses of their legislatures. In both states it is compulsory 
to express a choice for all candidates on the ballot in order 
to make the ballot valid. Queensland (1892) uses the alterna- 
tive vote in a truncated form for the election of its single- 
chambered legislature. 


(3) The Bucklin or Grand Junction System 


§ 278. The majority preferential system (other than the 
primary system) which is best known in this country is one 
which, like the alternative vote, permits the voter to express 
several preferences for each office, but which prescribes rules 
for counting that often utterly fail to use those preferences in 
accordance with the will of the voter. 


St. James, Manitoba, has adopted the city manager plan. 
“This resolution, however, has not yet been given effect (January, 


1926). 
There are six members for each province, elected normally half at 
atime. But if there is a general dissolution of the Senate, as there may 


be in a constitutional dispute, all six are elected together. 
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This preferential system, frequently called the Bucklin or 
the Grand Junction System,* was first used for public elec- 
tions in Grand Junction, Colorado, in 1909, having been 
adopted there under the leadership of the late James W. 
Bucklin of that city. It was there applied, until it was given 
up in 1923, to the election of five persons to five separate 
commissionerships. Thereafter it was adopted by scores of 
American cities and other communities, including Cleveland 
and San Francisco, and was prescribed by Congress for the 
election of six of the Directors of each Federal Reserve Bank. 
In a modified form it is used for primary elections in Florida. 
It is commonly called simply “preferential voting” and is 
generally thought of by Americans when that term is used, 
though it is quite different, in the principles of its count, in its 
reactions on the voters, and in its results from the alternative 
vote preferential system which is called “preferential voting” 
in Australia. 

Though the Bucklin system is often applied to a city com- 
mission on the principle of the block vote, it can be most 
conveniently analyzed as applied to a single office. In such 
a case the form of ballot is usually as follows: 


First Second Other 


Candidates Choice Choice | Choices 
Agt Op Sas Tibet, Marine x 
Bin on ey re oe x 
Citi ganeccgvars dlshlee aeec x 
D.Sat ee ie ed Leone x 
us a ge eae, Se 
Batiad ot ne, ee ae 


“Tn Cleveland, where it was used from 1913 till the adoption of P. R. 
Cae re manager plan in 1921, it is popularly known as the “Mary Ann 
allot. 
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The directions to voters and the provisions for the count in 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 (Section 4), are as follows: 


Each elector shall make a cross opposite the name of the first, 
second, and other choices . . . for a director . . . but shall not vote 
more than one choice for any one candidate. 

Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the column of 


first choices shall be declared elected. If no candidate have a majority 
of all the votes in the first column, then there shall be added together 
the votes cast by the electors for such candidates in the second column 
and the votes cast for the several candidates in the first column. If 
any candidate then have a majority of the electors voting, by adding 
together the first and second choices, he shall be declared elected*® If 
no candidate have a majority of electors voting when the first and 
second choices shall have been added, then the votes cast in the third 
column for other choices shall be added together in like manner, and 
the candidate then having the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. 


It is evident that to carry out the principle of this voting 
system consistently the voter would have to be allowed to 
designate his third choice, his fourth choice, etc., separately 
and that in the determination of the result the choices of each 
grade would have to be taken into account separately until a 
candidate was elected. The suppression of the differentiation 
of choices beyond the second is due merely to the desire of 
Mr. Bucklin and his followers to have the ballot marked by 
crosses instead of figures. If crosses were to be used, evi- 
dently different columns had to be used to distinguish the 
different groups of choices; and of course it would have been 
inconvenient to provide enough columns to take care of all 
the choices that voters might sometimes want to express. This 
minor inconsistency in the system is not, however, its chief 
defect. 

Its chief defect can be shown by an example. Suppose 300 
voters are electing one official from six candidates. Suppose 
two of the voters, paying attention only to their real will 
in respect to the candidates, mark their ballots like the one 
shown earlier in this section. And suppose the result of the 


%Tf more than one candidate has a majority, the one having the 
highest number of votes is declared elected. 
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count of first choices is as set forth in the first column of 
the table below. 


First Second Other 


Candidates Choice Choice Choices Total 
reer me ct 50 100 40 190 
Bulauenearibo geil ete as 100 50 39 189 
Che ea ee ae 60 60 30 150 
Ponies 20 40 40 100 
Bis, soi 08 RS CL te a eee 50 130 
jes Subwe pabeek © Rabie a 20 15 28 63 
Tue eat 300 | 295 | 227 822 


As no one has an absolute majority of the 300 first choices, 
the second choices are counted, in accordance with the rule 
we have quoted from the Federal Reserve Act. The second 
choices are shown in the second column of figures above. 
Adding the second choices of each candidate to his first choices, 
as the rules for the count prescribe, we find that no candidate 
has been voted for as first or second choice by an absolute 
majority (151). It is therefore necessary, according to the 
rules of the system, to count the “other choices” for each can- 
didate, to add them to his first and second choices, and to 
declare elected the candidate who leads on all grades added 
together. The “other choices,” let us say, are as shown in 
the third column of figures above. The fourth column of figures 
shows the total. As A’s total is the largest, he is declared 
elected. From an examination of these results it is clear that 
the two voters to whom we referred at first, who irinocently 
marked their ballots according to their real wills, defeated their 
first choice by doing so. Their first choice was B. Though 
a little better in their opinion than the candidates they liked 
least, EK and F, A was, perhaps, only their fourth choice; yet it 
is by their votes that he has won the election over B; for if A 
had had only 38 “other choices” instead of 40, his total would 
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have fallen to 188, and B would have been elected. In the 
Cleveland mayoralty election of 1915, held under the Bucklin 
system, it was thought by many that Peter Witt, who led on 
the count of first choices, was defeated partly by the second 
choices of his own supporters. 

The principal defect of the Bucklin system, to express it 
in general terms, is that the voter may hurt the chances of 
his first choice by marking a second, hurt the chances of his 
first or second choice by marking a third, etc. It is this 
defect, which is fundamental, that has made the system more 
or less unsatisfactory wherever it has been used. In spite of 
the directions to voters on the ballot, which ask the voter to 
indicate his choices freely, many voters have thought it to 
their advantage not to do so. In the 1921 election in Cleve- 
land only 28 per cent of the voters marked second choices for 
mayor, and only 18 per cent for council. In the first election 
in San Francisco under this system the number of second 
choices marked was less than three per cent of the number 
of first choices, and the total of second and other choices to- 
gether was less than four per cent of the first choices. The 
total number of crosses in the third column was less than one 
per cent of those in the first column. Of course, in so far as 
the voters thus decline to use the preferential feature of the 
Bucklin system, it becomes nothing but the old system of elec- 
tion by relative majority vote without even an elimination 
primary. In the election of the Cleveland council in 1921 the 
candidates who led on first choices were elected in every ward, 
18 of the 32 by less than half the ward’s voters even after 
second and other choices had been added in. 

We do not deny that the system might be used successfully 
in particular instances by instructed voters. For example, 
it might help in the familiar situation in which an unor- 
ganized majority want above everything else to defeat the 
one candidate of the organized minority but with the ordi- 
nary single-shot ballot fail to do so by scattering their votes 
over two or more candidates. Under the Bucklin system such 
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a scattered majority can vote for all the candidates they con- 
sider at all satisfactory and thus at least defeat the one 
they want least of all. It was this advantage which led many 
public-spirited citizens to advocate the system a decade or 
more ago when better systems were not generally understood. 
But to obtain this advantage it is no longer necessary, if it 
ever was, to consider any system less excellent than the 
alternative vote. The Bucklin system may do more harm 
than good. It certainly cannot be trusted generally either 
to give the right results according to the marks on the ballots 
or to make those marks express the real will of the voters. 

It is worth while to ask what we really do know about 
Mr. A after he has won the election, according to the result 
sheet a few paragraphs back, under the Bucklin system. All 
we know about him, if we may suppose that no one has marked 
a choice below the fourth, is that he is regarded by an absolute 
majority of the voters—or by a relative majority if he is 
elected by less than a full majority—as one of the four most 
acceptable candidates. We know nothing more than that. 
Likewise, when a candidate is declared elected after the count- 
ing of second choices under this system, all we know about him 
is that he is regarded by more than half of the voters as one 
of the two best. 

It is conceivable, of course, that there may be cases in which 
nothing more is required than to find one of several competing 
candidates who is regarded by an absolute majority, or at 
any rate by a relative majority, as one of the two or three 
or four best. In such cases, of course, the Bucklin system 
might be convenient and suitable. But, as Condorcet pointed 
out as early as 1789,*° the system certainly does not come 


*In his Sur la Forme des Elections. In spite of its defects, however, 
Condorcet recommended what is now known as the Bucklin system, 
to be applied after the weaker candidates had been eliminated by a 
primary, for the legislative body of France in his plan of a constitution 
which he presented to the National Convention on February 15-16, 
1793 (Titre III, Sections III, XIV, and XIX, Plan de Constitution, 
Oeuvres Complétes de Condorcet, Paris, 1800 (“Year 9”), Volume 18, 
pp. 294-5). Of course no form of majority voting would have been suit- 
able for such a purpose. 
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near satisfying such a criterion of majority election as we 
explained in the fourth paragraph of this appendix. When- 
ever a true majority system is wanted, therefore, the Bucklin 
system should not be considered. 


(4) The Nanson System 


§ 279. Another system of majority preferential voting is 
that devised by E. J. Nanson, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Melbourne. It was first publicly explained 
by him in a paper read before the Royal Society of Victoria in 
1882. This paper is reprinted in the British Government Blue 
Book entitled Miscellaneous No. 8, 1907. 

The Nanson system gives the voter an opportunity of ex- 
pressing as many choices as he pleases, the form of ballot 
recommended being like that used for the single transferable 
vote. But the rules for transfer provided under the single 
transferable vote are replaced under the Nanson system by 
rules for deducing the result arithmetically from the figures 
marked on all the ballots. 

The only place where this system is used for public elections, 
so far as we know, is the city of Marquette, Michigan. There 
it is applied to the election of all city officials. Wakefield, 
Michigan, also adopted it, but has never used it because of 
doubts as to its constitutionality. 

Complete rules for the counting, prepared by William Hoag 
and printed in U. S. Senate Document No. 359, 63rd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, are as follows: . 


1. At the voting precincts transcribe on codrdinate paper (ruled to 
correspond with the spacing of the names of the candidates on the 
ballot) the figures marked on the ballots by the voters, using a sep- 
arate column for each ballot and numbering both ballot and column 
with a distinctive number in order to be able at any time to compare 
the original ballot with its record. Send the record to the central 
electoral board, as ordered by that board. 


2. On the record, but not on the ballots, let the central electoral 
board fill in all blank spaces with a figure found by dividing by two 
the sum of the number of candidates and a number one higher than 
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that indicating the last preference marked on the ballot by the 
voter.” 


3. Add the figures of each candidate. 


4. Exclude as defeated every candidate whose total is equal to or 
more than the average. 


5. If more than two candidates remain, set down on record sheets 
figures representing the preferences on all the ballots as among the 
candidates remaining Add again, and again eliminate all candidates 
whose total is equal to or more than the average. 


6. Proceed again, if necessary, as prescribed in rule 5, until only two 
candidates remain. When only two remain, examine the record to 
see which of those two was preferred to the other by the voters, and 
declare him elected. 


7. If only one candidate remains after an elimination of candidates, 
declare him elected” 


This Nanson system is infallibly correct in interpreting 
the ballots, as marked, according to the criterion explained in 
the fourth paragraph of this appendix. It cannot fail to elect 
a candidate who is preferred to each other candidate on a 
majority of the ballots which show a preference between the 
two.?° Similarly it cannot fail to defeat a candidate who is 


* This is merely finishing the voter’s work by giving each unmarked 
candidate the average to which all unmarked candidates are entitled. 
It insures the counting of the ballot in the subsequent addition to the 
disadvantage, and to the equal disadvantage, of the unmarked candi- 
dates, just as the voter intended. Example: If there were seven candi- 
dates, the blank spaces on ballots showing only three preferences would 
all be filled in with the number 544; those on ballots showing four pref- 
erences, with the number 6, etc. 

* For example, after the defeat of Candidate C, the figures on a ballot 
showing the choices in the left-hand column below would be recorded 
under Rule 5 as in the right-hand column: 


A 2 we 
B 3 B 3 
C 4 

D 5 D 4 
E 1 But 


* A rule should be added to provide for the conceivable tie case in 
which these rules would eliminate all the candidates. 

* Proof. Suppose that there are n candidates and b ballots and 
that a candidate C is preferred to each other candidate on a majority of 
the ballots which show a preference between the two. The highest. pos- 
sible total for a candidate is nb. C’s total must be less than this by 


more than o for each of the candidates to whom he is preferred by a 
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not preferred to any other on a majority of the ballots which 
show a preference between the two.?4 

The only objection of any importance to the Nanson sys- 
tem, aside from those of mere inconvenience in explaining 
and counting, is that its rules are likely to suggest to the 
voter the possibility of helping his favorite candidate by falsi- 
fying his real will on the ballot. Suppose, for example, that 
your choices among six candidates are as follows: A 1, B 2, 
C3,D4,E5,and F 6. And suppose that the man most likely 
to defeat A, in your opinion, is B. Then you may think it 
advisable, in spite of your feeling that B is the second-best 
candidate, to mark him 6 instead of 2 so as to do all you can 
to defeat him. 

How often would this be wise? If A and B are the only 
strong candidates, it can do no good: ” in that case whichever 
is preferred to the other by a majority will be preferred to 
every candidate by a majority and will therefore be sure of 
election. Obviously a sixth choice for B is no better than a 
second in the crucial decision as to whether A or B is pre- 
ferred to the other by a majority. And if any of the candi- 
dates you put ahead of B are strong candidates, your mis- 
marking may do harm: it may decide the election in favor of 
one of them against B, whom you really prefer. It is only 
in the exceptional cases where A does not have a majority 


majority of those who have expressed a preference between the two. 
Since there are n—i such candidates, C’s total must be less than nb by 


more than 2 (n—1), ie. it must be less than nb— 2 (n—1) = ab. 


But the average total for all the candidates is 2 as an Therefore C’s 
total is below the average and he cannot be défeated when those with 
totals equal to or above the average are dropped. By similar reasoning 
he cannot be defeated at any subsequent stage of the count and is 


therefore sure of election. e 
™The proof is analogous to that of the preceding statement. The 


candidate’s total must be at least b +8 (n—1) = = ? Fe which is the 


average and therefore sufficient to defeat him. 
“Unless each is preferred to the other on exactly the same number 


of ballots. 
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over each other candidate with the aid of your first choice 
and where no other candidate has a majority either— 
or will not have if you mark your lower choices judiciously 
—that a mismarking of your lower choices can possibly help 
elect A. In such cases there must be other strong candidates 
besides A and B, for otherwise either A or B—the one pre- 
ferred to the other by a majority of the voters who have ex- 
pressed a preference—would have a clear majority over every 
one else. In other words, the only case in which a mismark- 
ing of your lower choices may possibly help A is exactly the 
vase in which we have found such mismarking to be danger- 
ous. It may even defeat your first choice instead of electing 
him. Unless you know exactly how the other voters are going 
to vote, mismarking is either useless or foolhardy. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that if the voters understand 
what they are doing, the danger of their mismarking their 
ballots under the Nanson system is not great. But voters do 
not always wait for expert advice before Jumping to conclu- 
sions, and false impressions or uncertainty as to the effect of 
second and later choices might sometimes have serious results. 
According to City Clerk Brown this has not happened in the 
city of Marquette. In certain diocesan elections under the 
Nanson system in Victoria (Australia), however, a belief that 
the voter’s expression of choices might defeat his wishes seems 
to have caused some dissatisfaction. 

Aside from this objection the Nanson system is far less easy 
to explain and to carry out than the alternative vote. And 
since the alternative vote is sufficiently accurate for most 
practical purposes, and excellent, where a majority system 
is called for, in its political effects, it has naturally been used | 
much more widely. 


(5) The Hallett System 


§ 280. A system of majority preferential voting which, like 
the Nanson system, counts the ballots infallibly according to 
the criterion explained in the fourth paragraph of this appen- 
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dix, and which in a large election is much easier than the 
Nanson system to carry out, has been devised by one of the 
present authors, Mr. Hallett. It is a special case of his method 
of proportional representation, the single transferable vote 
with the Hallett count, explained in Appendix VI (4). 

So far as we know, this system has never been used in any 
public election. But it has been used for some private elec- 
tions, notably for the selection of the most popular member 
of the class—the “Spoon Man’—by the Seniors of 1922 at 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania, where all the members of 
the class were candidates as well as voters. 

The ballot is the same as that used for the ordinary trans- 
ferable vote. The count, however, is based on the principle, 
which is unknown to the ordinary transferable vote, that no 
candidate shall be declared defeated unless he is found, as a 
result of the comparisons provided for in the rules, to be 
certainly inferior to one of the other candidates still in the 
running in the judgment of more than half of the voters who 
have shown a preference between the two. This principle, 
which is the key to Hallett’s method, was first formulated, so 
far as we know, by Condorcet in his Sur la Forme des Elec- 
tions (Section XII) ,2* which was published in 1789. ‘There 
exists,” wrote Condorcet, “but one rigorous method of ascer- 
taining the wish of a majority in an election. It consists in 
taking a vote on the respective merits of all the candidates 
compared two by two. This can be deduced from the lists 
upon which each elector has written their names in order of 
merit.” Instead of comparing candidates two by two, the 
Hallett system tries to discover groups of candidates who may 
be defeated, without the possibility of error, simultaneously. 
A group of candidates may be defeated without error simul- 
taneously if another candidate still in the running can be 
found who is preferred to every one of them by more than 
half of the voters who have expressed a preference between 
that candidate and any member of the group. The rules pro- 


® Condorcet, Complete Works, Paris, 1800 (“Year 9”), Vol. XV, p. 28. 
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vide as convenient a method as the inventor has thus far been 
able to devise for finding, one after another until only one 
candidate is left, groups of one or more candidates who may 
be defeated thus without the possibility of error. 


The Hallett Rules 


(1) Sort the ballots, giving each to the candidate marked 
on it as first choice. 

(2) Set aside as invalid any ballots from which the first 
choice of the voter cannot be clearly ascertained. Count 
every other ballot valid, whether it is marked according to 
instructions or not. 

(3) When all the ballots have been distributed, make a 
tabulation showing the number of ballots credited to each 
candidate. 

(4) If any candidate has received more than half of the 
first choices, declare him elected. 

(5) Otherwise determine according to the following pro- 
cedure whether more than half the voters who have shown a 
preference prefer the candidate highest on the poll to one or 
more of the candidates lowest on the poll. As it is evident that 
more than half cannot have shown a preference for the highest 
candidate over every one of a group of candidates who have 
together as many as half of the first choices, consider at first 
only as many of the lowest candidates as do not have that 
number all together. Exclude from consideration at first, 
temporarily, all other candidates except the candidate highest 
on the poll. 

When any such comparison of the standing of candidates is 
made, the highest candidate on the poll is to be known as the 
“high” candidate; as many of the lowest candidates as do 
not have to their credit all together as many as half of the 
ballots that show a choice among the candidates then under 
consideration are to be known as the “low” candidates; and 
all remaining candidates under consideration—those about 
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to be temporarily excluded from the count—are to be known 
as the “middle” candidates. At any time during the count 
the candidates then under consideration—those neither de- 
feated nor temporarily excluded—are to be known as “con- 
tinuing” candidates. 

(6) Transfer all the ballots of the middle candidates, each 
one to the continuing candidate marked on it as next choice. 

(7) During this and all subsequent transfers set aside tem- 
porarily, as “exhausted” for the purpose of the comparison 
being made, every ballot which does not clearly indicate the 
voter’s next choice among the continuing candidates. All 
ballots not thus set aside are to be known as “effective” ballots. 

(8) After all the ballots of the middle candidates have been 
transferred, make a fresh tabulation of results, indicating the 
number of ballots credited to each candidate, the total num- 
ber of effective ballots, and the number exhausted. 

(9) If this or any subsequent tabulation shows that any 
zandidate is credited with more than half of the effective bal- 
lots and is therefore preferred to all the other continuing can- 
didates by a majority of those who have expressed a choice, 
declare all those other continuing candidates defeated. 

(10) If this or any subsequent tabulation fails to show any 
one candidate with more than half of the effective ballots, 
proceed as after the first tabulation to classify the continuing 
candidates into “high,” “low,” and “middle” candidates, ex- 
clude all middle candidates temporarily from consideration, 
transfer all their ballots each to the candidate marked on it 
as next choice among the continuing candidates, and make a 
fresh tabulation of results. 

(11) Repeat this process as many times as may be neces- 
sary until some candidate is shown to be preferred on more 
than half of the effective ballots to all the other continuing 
candidates, when those other continuing candidates may 
accordingly be declared defeated. 

(12) Whenever one or more candidates have been de- 
clared defeated, redistribute all the ballots according to the 
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highest choices marked on them for undefeated candidates, 
including again the candidates temporarily excluded, and 
make a fresh tabulation of results. 

(13) If this tabulation shows a preference on more than 
half of the effective ballots for any one candidate, declare 
him elected. Otherwise proceed as before to exclude middle 
candidates temporarily and transfer their ballots until some 
candidate or candidates may be declared defeated. 

(14) Repeat this process as many times as may be neces- 
sary until on the first tabulation after the defeat of some can- 
didate or candidates one of the undefeated candidates is shown 
to be preferred on more than half of the effective ballots to 
all the rest and may accordingly be declared elected. 


These fourteen rules are all that need be read for an under- 
standing of the principles of the method. For the sake of 
completeness we append somewhat elaborate rules for deciding 
ties, which would rarely need to be used except in a small 
election. 


Rules for Deciding Ties 


For the Temporary Exclusion of Candidates 


(15) If two candidates are credited with the same number 
of ballots on a tabulation immediately following the transfer 
of ballots from one or more middle candidates, treat that one 
as having more ballots on that tabulation, for the purpose of 
classifying candidates as “high,” “low,” and “middle” candi- 
dates, who had more ballots on the tabulation next preceding. 
In case of a tie on the preceding tabulation also, apply this 
rule again as many times as necessary. 

(16) If two candidates are credited with the same number 
of ballots on the first tabulation after the defeat of one or 
more candidates, treat that one as having more ballots, for 
the purpose of classifying candidates, who had more on the 
first tabulation after the next preceding defeat of one or more 
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candidates. Apply this rule successively as many times as 
may be necessary. If no candidate has been defeated pre- 
viously, treat that candidate as having more ballots who had 
more on the first tabulation. 

(17) If a tie on the first tabulation must be decided, decide 
it according to the numbers of second choices for the tied 
candidates on all the ballots. If two or more of the tied can- 
didates have the same number of second choices, decide the 
further tie by referring to third choices; and so on. If two 
or more candidates are tied on all choices, decide the tie by 
lot.?4 


For the Defeat of Candidates 


(18) If, when all but two candidates have been temporarily 
excluded and their ballots transferred, the tabulation shows 
a tie between the remaining two, do not declare either of them 
defeated at once, but compare other pairs of undefeated candi- 
dates instead, according to rule 21. 

(19) For this purpose arrange the undefeated candidates 
in the following order: first, the candidate tied on the last 
tabulation who was low candidate on the tabulation preceding; 
second, the other candidate tied on the last tabulation; third, 
the last candidate temporarily excluded before the last tabula- 
tion; fourth, the next to the last candidate temporarily ex- 
cluded; and so on, arranging all the undefeated candidates in 
the reverse order of their exclusion. When two candidates 
were excluded at the same time, consider that candidate as 
excluded later who was credited with fewer ballots at the time 
of exclusion, deciding any ties according to rules 15-17 for 
classifying candidates in case of a tie. 

(20) Make comparisons in the following order (the first 
two candidates having been compared already): The first 


“Tf the rules for testing the result (given at the end of this section 
and numbered 25 to 36) are used, it will be satisfactory to substitute for 
rule 17 the following: 

(17) If a tie on the first tabulation must be decided, decide it by lot. 
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with the third, the first with the fourth, the first with 
the fifth, etc.; the second with the third, the second 
with the fourth, the second with the fifth, etc.; the third with 
the fourth, the third with the fifth, etc.; the fourth with the 
fifth, etc., etc. 

(21) When comparing a pair of candidates, sort all the 
ballots that show a choice between the two into two piles 
according to their expressed preferences for one or the other. 
Except in case of a tie, declare defeated that one of the two 
who is preferred by fewer voters. 

(22) Continue comparing candidates two by two (disre- 
garding rule 12), until there remain no two undefeated can- 
didates who have been compared and found to be tied, or 
until all pairs of remaining undefeated candidates have been 
compared and found to be tied. 

(23) If the defeat of a candidate leaves no two candidates 
who have been compared and found to be tied, sort all the 
ballots according to their first choices among all the unde- 
feated candidates and proceed according to rules 12-14. 

(24) If all pairs of remaining undefeated candidates have 
been compared and found to be tied, declare that undefeated 
candidate elected who received most first choices. If two or 
more of them received the same highest number of first choices, 
declare elected that one of the candidates tied with most first 
choices who received on all the ballots most second choices. 
If there is a further tie, decide it by referring to third choices, 
and so on. If two or more candidates remain tied after the 
examination of all choices, declare one of them elected by lot. 


Keeping of Result Sheet 


In conducting the count under the Hallett rules for ma- 
jority preferential voting it may be found convenient to keep 
a record of the steps in the following form. Columns with 
+ and — signs indicate transfers of ballots and the following 
columns the results of such transfers. 
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eee 
Comparison of A, C, D, and E 


Stand- Nena! 
First | Tempo- ne Retr First fetes f¢ | Standing of 
Choices Transfer Tempo- ter to Choices |C pant Glas 
aed Exciu- Choices feated 
sion 
of B 
Candidate A} 4° Spot 5° —1 4 ... 14” Defeated 
Candidate B ze —2 3a +2 2 +3 |5* Elected 
Candidate C| 1°” seers 1” |Defeated| 1 ae ho Pe ata I 
Candidate D} 1° 1° |Defeated| 1 aE (|e tree 
Candidate E Tr 1” {Defeated} 1 hie |e eka 
Effective. ... 9 ae 8 wes 9 SIO” fae tees s 
Exhausted..| 0 +1 1 —— il 0 Pe HO eeeinee: 
Wotals.2..en 9 9 9 Qe Fevers: 
Majority of 
Effective 
Ballots.... 5 ae 5 cote 5 ieee pel Liskin eme 


* High candidate. 

» Low candidate. 

* Middle candidate. 

The ballots from which this result sheet was made up are 
as follows. Each column of figures shows the choices on one 
of the nine ballots. 


Avo 1 1 i- 2 4 ‘ 
Bid ks 8 3 1 1 4 3 4 
Cc 2 1 4 3 
D < 2 ser? 
E Kp y a 


With these ballots the ordinary relative majority system, 
the Bucklin system, or the alternative vote would elect A. 
The Nanson system, like the Hallett system, would elect B. 
It happens that the elimination primary system also would 
elect B. That B deserves to be elected will be evident from 
a comparison of B with each of the other candidates singly; B 
is preferred to C by 5 of the 9 voters, to D by 5, to E by 5, 
and to A by 5 

§ 281. Since (except in the case of a tie) no candidate is 
ever defeated under the Hallett system unless some other 
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candidate is preferred to him on more than half of the ballots 
which show a preference between the two,”° it is evident that 
this system, like the Nanson system, satisfies the Condorcet 
criterion: if there is any candidate who is preferred to each 
other candidate considered singly by more than half the voters 
who have shown a preference between the two, that candidate 
is sure of election. Whenever there is such a candidate, there- 
fore, the two systems are sure to give the same result. 

But there are exceptional cases where there is no such 
candidate and where the results may or may not be the same. 
The following is an example where they are different. Suppose 
there are 9 ballots with preferences marked as indicated in 
the 9 columns below: 


Candidate A 
Candidate B 
Candidate C 
Candidate D 


moh 
mode 
whe 
— wm CO DO 
hm Hm CO bO 
Rm ON > 
RON > 
worn. 
Ord > 


An examination of these ballots shows that: 


A is preferred to B by a majority, also to C. 
B is preferred to C by a majority, also to D. 
C is preferred to D by a majority. 
D is preferred to A by a majority. 


With these ballots the relative majority, elimination primary, 
and alternative vote systems elect D; the Bucklin and Nanson 
systems elect B; and the Hallett system elects A. 

In such a case as this it seems most reasonable to elect 
one of the candidates who is preferred to two other candidates, 
namely A or B, and of these two to elect the one who is pre- 
ferred to the other, namely A. In this particular case, there- 
fore, the Hallett system gives what we should regard as a 
better result than the Nanson. But it would be easy to con- 
struct a case in which the reverse would be true. 

Neither the Nanson nor the Hallett system can possibly 


** As we proved earlier, this is true under the Nanson system also 
though the Nanson rules do not make it so obvious. ze . 
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elect a candidate who is not preferred to each other candidate, 
either directly (as B, in our example, was preferred to D), or 
indirectly through a chain of successive majorities (as A was 
preferred to C, who in turn was preferred to D, although A 
was not preferred to D directly). This may perhaps seem 
enough to require of a system when there is no candidate 
with a clear title to the election. But if it is thought worth 
while to add such further requirements as we have suggested 
in the preceding paragraph, this can be done by adding to the 
Hallett rules (or to the Nanson rules, where, however, their 
application would be less simple) such rules as the following: 


Supplementary Rules for Testing the Result 


(25) If there are any of the defeated candidates with whom 
the elected candidate has not already been compared during 
the count, compare each such candidate with the elected can- 
didate to determine which of them is preferred to the other 
on more than half of the ballots which show a preference 
between the two. 

(26) If none of the defeated candidates is thus found to be 
preferred to the elected candidate, declare the latter finally 
elected. 

(27) If one or more of the defeated candidates are found to 
be preferred to the elected candidate, consider all such de- 
feated candidates, together with the elected candidate, as 
candidates for a supplementary election with the same ballots. 

(28) Compare each of the candidates for the supplementary 
election with each of the other candidates with whom he has 
not already been compared and add to the list of candidates 
for the supplementary election each candidate who has been 
found either by these or by any previous comparisons to be 
preferred to him. 

(29) Continue making comparisons until every one of the 
original candidates has either been added to the list of can- 
didates for the supplementary election or has been found to 
be preferred to none of these candidates. 
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(30) When the list of candidates for the supplementary elec- 
tion has been completed, compare each of these candidates 
with each of the others with whom he has not already been 
compared. 

(31) Declare elected finally that one of the candidates for 
the supplementary election who is preferred to the greatest 
number of the others. 

(32) If two or more candidates are each preferred to the 
same greatest number of the others, declare finally defeated 
all the candidates who are not thus tied. 

(33) Among the candidates that remain, declare elected 
finally that one who is preferred to the greatest number of 
the others. 

(34) In case of further tie, defeat finally all but the tied 
candidates and continue comparing and defeating candidates 
until one candidate is finally elected or until all the remaining 
candidates are tied. 

(35) In the latter case add the votes for and against each 
candidate in the comparisons with the other remaining can- 
didates, find the net total of each candidate by subtracting 
the total against him from the total for him, and declare 
elected the candidate whose net total is greatest.?6 


* As an illustration let us apply this rule to an example given by 
Condorcet (Complete Works, Fuchs edition, Paris, 1800 (“Year 9”), Vol. 
XIII, p. 256). Peter is preferred to Paul 33 to 27, James to Peter 35 
to 25, and Paul to James 42 to 18. The net totals of the three can- 
didates are found as follows: 


Peter Paul James 
For Against i For Against For Against 
Peter 33,Paul, 27 Paul 27, Peter 33 James 35, Peter 25 
Peter 25,James 35 Paul 42, James 18 James 18, Paul 42 
Totals 58— 62=— 4|Totale 69—  51= 18|Totals 53 — 67—=—14 


CO ee eee SS a 


Paul, having the greatest net total, is elected. Condorcet suggested 
electing Paul on the ground that the one majority against him (33 to 
27) is smaller than the one majority against Peter (35 to 25) or the one 


majority against James (42 to 18) and therefore less worthy of con- 
sideration. 
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(36) In case two or more candidates have the same greatest 
net total, declare all other candidates defeated and apply 
rule 24. 


These supplementary rules would decrease the possibility, al- 
ready slight, of mismarking to advantage. In our last example 
the voters who gave candidate D their first choice could have 
elected him, under either the Nanson or the Hallett rules as 
first given, if they had been wise enough to mismark their 
ballots in just the right way; but with the supplementary rules 
they could not possibly have elected him. Either with or 
without the supplementary rules, the Hallett system has a 
slight advantage over the Nanson in the matter of mismark- 
ing. For there is nothing in the Hallett rules, as there is in 
the Nanson, to give the voter the false impression that mis- 
marking might often be profitable. Under the Hallett rules it 
is perfectly evident that a ballot can never be used for a lower 
choice directly against a higher.” There is, it is true, a pos- 
sibility that it may be used to help a lower choice to escape 
being eliminated by some other candidate, in which case the 
lower choice may subsequently be elected over the higher 
choice by other ballots; but such a possibility, it would seem, 
would scarcely ever influence any of the voters. 

In addition to this psychological advantage, the chief ad- 
vantages of the Hallett system over the Nanson are (1) that 
the reasons for its rules are much easier to explain, and (2) 
that its application does not require any copying of figures 
from the ballots and extensive arithmetical operations from 
them but merely a succession of sortings and transfers of 
actual ballots, which in an election of any size would be much 
easier to carry out.?® 


7 Under the Nanson system a ballot can be so used. That does not 
mean, however, as we have already pointed out, that the Nanson system 
is at all likely to defeat the voter’s wishes. ; 

*It is quite possible that this advantage might sometime be over- 
come by the use of mechanical devices with the Nanson system. 
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(6) Recapitulation: A Comparison of the Several 
Systems of Majority Voting 


§ 282. Let us conclude by applying these different majority 
systems of election to a simple example. The letters indicate 
the names of five candidates who are contestants for one posi- 
tion. The figures in each of the fifteen columns represent the 
preferences, as indicated on their ballots,?* by fifteen voters. 


Awe 2 irosG ane oF eee eee ties. 1. eee 
B.S Se Pee Oa tol cae Sree. O.us2 eel Re) oa 
Cog. Ae Sr, gle eh ee SE 
DP Lae 43 34 Sie ae 2 ot i yo Saco Oe eee 
By C2 Bete) OD GIS Ca eae Se 


If these fifteen ballots are counted according to the ordinary 
relative majority system still prevalent in this country, the 
result is a tie between C and E, the vote standing: A 1, B 3, 
C 4, D 3, E 4. 

If a final vote is taken between C and E, after an elimina- 
tion primary, the vote (assuming that no voters change their 
minds) willbe: C8,E5. Thus C wins. 

If the ballots are counted according to the Bucklin system, 
the result is the election of A. For as no candidate has more 
than half of the first choices, the first choices and second 
choices must be added together, according to the Bucklin rules. 
After this step the result is as follows: A 9, B 4,C 5, D 7, 
E 5. As 9 is more than half of 15, A wins. 

If the ballots are counted according to the alternative vote 
(the Hare rules applied to the election of one) the result is 
the dropping of A, D, and E, one after another in that order, 
and the election of C over B. 

If the ballots are counted according to the Nanson system, 
the result is the election of D. The transcript record and the 

* These ballots were printed in Senate Document No. 359, 63rd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. For the choices on them and the testing by them of 
the Bucklin, the Hare, and the Nanson majority systems, as well as of 


the ordinary relative majority system, the author of that document 
C. G. Hoag, was indebted to William Hoag. 
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other processes *° prescribed by the Nanson rules are as 
follows: 


Ree as 02 Bob ke 2 2 1 gk SO 6g = 
B SS) one iee deeeaes oe Eg FZ OQ Te Bh 399 S47 
C Brat et Alli S mi Que dew Saw, wh thy Bed yds A744 
Domi 2) a 4? teresa wore [fy © 3o- 2" 3; §. “2 40 
E a ets el oasis er. 4 G6 es cA 4= 48% 
Divide total by number of candidates, 5)225 
NV ELAR Cus mer coraia oles Asim iene antes eile lor dave Sa a SES alsla oe hades 45 


B, C, and E, being above the average, are eliminated, according to 
Nanson rule No. 4 

On examining, in “accordance with Nanson rule No. 6, the record of all 
ballots to ascertain the preferences of the voters between A and D, it 
ibeay that 6 prefer A to D and that 9 prefer D to A. D is therefore 
elec 


If the ballots are counted according to the Hallett system, 
the result is the election of D. 

With so small a number of ballots it is easy to test these 
results by a thorough-going two by two comparison of the 
five candidates. This is done, of course, by examining the 
choices on each of the ballots to find out which of the two 
candidates compared is preferred by the voter who cast it. 
On comparing D with each of the other candidates singly 
thus, we find that he is preferred to A 9 to 6, to B 8 to 7, to 
C 10 to 5, and to E 8 to 7. Unquestionably, therefore, accord- 
ing to the criterion laid down in the fourth paragraph of this 
appendix, D is entitled to win the election. 

The two systems which survive this simple but crucial test 
are the Nanson and the Hallett. Of those two we regard the 
Hallett system, for reasons already explained, as slightly 
superior in its reactions on the voters and also in most cases 
in ease of counting. 

As compared with the alternative vote, however, the Hallett 
system is not simple: it is much more of a task to count the 
votes under it or to explain how the count is conducted. We 


© See the Nanson rules in § 279. 
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recommend the Hallett system, therefore, only for majority 
elections for which it seems important to use the most de- 
pendable system known. For ordinary majority elections we 
recommend the alternative vote: the likelihood of error under 
it is very small, and its reactions upon the voter are excellent. 
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* Miss Elsie E. Morton, M.B.E. 

* Ramsay Muir 

Prof. Gilbert Murray 

* Col. Sir John R. Pretyman New- 


man 
* Ernest Parke, J.P. 
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*S. F. Perry, J.P. J. St. Loe Strachey 

(Secretary, The Codperative | William Straker 

Party) *G. R. Thorne, M.P. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, | Will Thorne, M.P. 

K.C.V.O. *Sir Harry Verney, Bart., DS.O. 
Miss Eleanor F. Rathbone *Sir W. A. Wayland, J.P. 
* The Viscountess Rhondda H. G. Wells 
* Charles H. Roberts * Oscar M. Wihl 
*The Rt. Hon. F. O. Roberts, *Tolo A. Williams 

MP. * Sir John Fischer Williams, K.C., 
* Samuel Roberts, M.P. C.B.E. 
* His Honour Thos. Scanlan * Miss Ursula Williams 
*C. P. Scott, J.P. * Ex-Provost Sir R. Wilson, J.P. 
Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., MP. : (President, Scottish Branch, 
The Countess of Selborne P.R. Society) 


* Miss Rosamond Smith, L.C.C. * Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 


Chairman of Executive Committee 
SaMvuet Roserts, MP. 


Hon. Treasurers 
Sm Joun Brunner, Barr. Sir JoHN Fiscuer WiuiAMs, K.C., C.B.E. 


Secretary 
Joun H. Humpureys, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Assistant Secretary 
Aurrep J. Gray, M.A., BSc. 


This Society does for Great Britain and many other parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations what the P. R. 
League does for the United States. It includes in its active 
membership many members of both Houses of Parliament 
and other persons of distinction. 

Manchester Branch, E. Reynolds, Honorary Secretary, 80 
Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Liverpool Branch, Robert G. Morton, Honorary Secretary, 
34 Castle Street, Liverpool. 

Scottish Branch, George P. Quigley, Honorary Secretary, 
335 Victoria Road, Crosshill, Glasgow. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
§ 285. Proportional Representation Society of Ireland, 66 
Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, E. A. Aston, Honorary Sec- 
retary. 


* Members of Executive Committee. 
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Proportional Representation Society of Canada, A. J. 
Odam, Honorary Secretary, 195 Cartier Street, Ottawa, On- 
tario. (Now inactive.) 

Proportional Representation Society of New South Wales, 
65 Market Street, Sydney, A. G. Huie, Honorary Secretary. 

Effective Voting League of South Australia, Mrs. Jeanne F. 
Young, Secretary, Drum Calpin, Victoria Avenue, Rosepark, 
Adelaide. (Now inactive.) 

Proportional Representation League of Victoria, 369 Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, Australia, W. H. Watson, Honorary 
Secretary. 

New Zealand Proportional Representation League: 

Wellington Section, P. J. O’Regan, 324 Lampton Quay, 
Wellington. 

Auckland Section, The Hon. G. Fowlds, President, 101 Vic- 
toria Arcade, Auckland. 

Proportional Representation Society of Jamaica, Major E. 
T. Dixon, President, Billy Dun, Half Way Tree. 

Comité Républicain de la R. P., Georges Lachapelle, Honor- 
ary Secretary, 9 Rue Huysmans, Paris, France. (Now in- 
active.) 

Associazione per il Controllo Democratico, Foro Bonaparte 
No. 63, Milano, Italy. 


APPENDIX XII 
A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF P. R. 


§ 286. In 1904 the Library of Congress issued A List of 
Books (with References to Periodicals) Relating to Propor- 
tional Representation, containing the titles of one hundred and 
twenty-five books and ninety-three articles. For the period 
before 1904 that is the best bibliography of P. R. that is readily 
accessible to most Americans. It is supplemented by two 
additional “Lists of References on Proportional Representa- 
tion” issued by the Library in typewritten form. These sup- 
plements bring the Bibliography up to 1919. 

Another bibliography, not so accessible to most Americans, 
is to be found in Report No. 2376 to the Chamber of Deputies 
of France by Charles Benoist, pp. 324-351. 

We shall not attempt to reprint these lists, or even to sup- 
plement them by voluminous lists of more recent publications. 
We shall restrict ourselves to what, we think, will be found 
more useful to most of our readers—a short list, with com- 
ments, of books and articles of special interest or value to 
American and Canadian readers. 


Booxs 


JoHN H. Humpureys: Proportional Representation, 
Methuen & Co., London, 1911. A general survey of the sub- 
ject from the British point of view by the Secretary of the 
Proportional Representation Society (of Great Britain), the 
leading British expert. Not quite up to date now, of course. 
Out of print. At the time of its publication the chief authority 
for the movement in English-speaking countries. 
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JoHn R. Commons: Proportional Representation, Macmil- 
lan, N. Y., 3rd edition, 1907. An interesting book revealing the 
status of the movement in America before the effects had been 
felt of the revival of the British movement in 1905 and the 
adoption of the Hare system in Tasmania and South Africa. 

J. Fiscner WiuuiaMs: The Reform of Political Representa- 
tion, John Murray, London, 1918. 

JoHN H. Humpureys: Practical Aspects of Electoral Re- 
form, 103 pp., price 1 shilling, London, P. S. King & Son, 1923. 
An important little book supplementing the author’s standard 
work, Proportional Representation (1911). A study of the 
British General Election of 1922, of the bearing of P. R. on 
the present problems of British politics, and of the compara- 
tive merits of the “alternative vote” and P. R. 

Lamar T. BeMan: Proportional Representation, published 
as Vol. III, No. 5, of the H. W. Wilson Company’s Reference 
Shelf, New York, 1926. A debaters’ handbook with briefs and 
a collection of quotations on both sides. Contains valuable 
material, but some of the facts alleged in the quotations are 
incorrect and some of the arguments suggested for each side 
are clearly untenable. 


Or Historic INTEREST 


Tuomas GILPIN: On the representation of minorities of 
electors to act with the majority in elected assemblies, 15 pp., 
Philadelphia, J. C. Clark, 1844. Reprinted in the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1896. 
See Chapter IX (§§ 120 and 125) and Appendix VIII of this 
book. 

Pout AnpraE: Andrae og Hans Opfindelse Forholdstals 
Valgmaaden, Copenhagen, 1905. A book by the son of the 
Danish inventor of P. R., Carl Georg Andrae, to show the 
independence and importance of the latter as an originator 
and introducer of proportional representation. 

Pout AnpraE: Andrae and His Invention, the Proportional 
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Representation Method. An English translation, by Vaughn 
Meisling, of the greater part of P. Andrae’s Danish book 
described above. Privately printed in Philadelphia in 1926 by 
Poul Andrae, of 5 Oesterbrogade, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Tuomas Hare: The Election of Representatives, Parliamen- 
tary and Municipal. First edition, London, 1859. Third edi- 
tion, London, 1865. Fourth edition, 1873. Though Hare was 
not, as he supposed, the original inventor of P. R. with the 
transferable vote, having been anticipated by Andrae as well 
as by Hill, his book was the first publication on P. R. which 
exerted wide influence. It is from Hare’s scheme of P. R. 
that the schemes in use in several English-speaking countries 
were developed. A hard book to read through, on account of 
the author’s lengthy elaborations of the technical features of 
his scheme. 

JoHN Stuart Miu: Considerations on Representative Gov- 
ernment, London, 1861; N. Y., 1862; London, 1875; N. Y., 
1893. The chapter on “True and False Democracy,” an elo- 
quent plea for proportional representation with special refer- 
ence to Hare’s scheme, brought the latter’s work to the notice 
of scholars throughout the world. 

Satem Dutcuer: Minority or Proportional Representation, 
N. Y., 1872. One of the most important of the earlier 
American books on P. R. A history of the movement till 
1872. 

G. P. Goocu: Life of Lord Courtney, London, Macmillan, 
1920. Includes an account of the important part played in 
the British P. R. movement by Leonard H. Courtney, in his 
later life Lord Courtney of Penwith. 


P. R. PeriopicaAts AND PAMPHLETS 


Representation, organ of the P. R. Society (of Great Brit- 
ain), 82 Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 1. Appears usually 
three or four times a year. Authoritative. Contains more 
complete information on the progress of the movement, espe- 
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cially in British dominions, than any other publication. Edited 
by John H. Humphreys. 

Pamphlets and Leaflets of the P. R. Society (of Great 
Britain). 

The Proportional Representation Review, quarterly organ 
of the Proportional Representation League (formerly the 
American Proportional Representation League), 1417 Locust 
St., Philadelphia. Founded in 1893. From 1897 till 1914 
published as a department of other periodicals. Contains all 
the most important news of the movement, especially in the 
United States and Canada. Edited since 1912 by C. G. Hoag. 
Now edited by C. G. Hoag and George H. Hallett, Jr. 

Pamphlets and leaflets of the P. R. League. 

Pamphlets and leaflets of the P. R. Society of Ireland, E. A. 
Aston, Secretary, 66 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin, 

Pamphlets and leaflets of the P. R. Society of Canada, A. J. 
Odam, Secretary, 195 Cartier Street, Ottawa. 


Other references will be found in the footnotes scattered 
throughout the book. 
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Except as otherwise stated, the numbers refer to sections, not pages. 


Abbreviations: fn.—footnote, 


fns—footnotes, incl— including, 


esp.—especially, p—page, opp.—opposite. 
133-137 means §§ 133 to 137 inclusive. 


Aargan, Switzerland, 171. 

Ability and qualifications of can- 
didates, 24, 27, 32, 56, 57, 80, 90, 
108, 131, 139, 173, 180, 185. 

Ability and qualifications of mem- 
bers elected, 1, 6, 20, 24, 27, 32, 
33, 37, 57, 58, 80, 81 86, 90, 93, 
108, 133-137, 139, 144, 145, 148, 
155, 156, 159, 163, 173, 190. 

Abolish. See Repeal. 

Acts of British Parliament pre- 
fps P. R., 149-154, 157-160, 
170. 

Adams, Charles Francis, 128. 

Addams, Miss Jane, 283. 

Adelaide, Australia, 119, 121, 124, 
125, 285. 

Adjustments of proportionality 
over a group of districts, 199, 
210, 244-249, 255 (fn. 69). 

Adler, Felix, 283. 

Administrative and executive of- 
fices, 5, 6, 10, 49 (fn. 17), 88 (fn. 
17), 113, 125, 131, 136, 169, 171, 
175, 183-188, 193. See also City 
manager plan and Mayoralty 
elections. 

Adoptions of P. R., list of, 170-172. 

Advantages of P. R., 7, 15, 16, 26, 
27, 33, 35, 37, 41, 52-68, 61, 63, 
65, 66, 67-86 (Chapter VI), 88- 
102, 105, 106, 108, 112-116, 131, 
132-168 (Chapter X), 169, 178, 
183-186, 189, 191, 192, 265, 266. 

Advantages of P. R. with the sin- 
gle transferable vote over list 


systems of P. R., 13, 47, 49, 69-61, 
71, 72, 76, 78, 83, 88, 159, 169, 264. 

Alabama, 69, (fn. 6), 209, 237 (fn. 
12), 267. 

Alabama paradox, 237 (fn. 12). 

Albania, 123. 

Alberta, 145, 14, 130, 170, 277. 

Alliances between parties or dis- 
similar groups for election pur- 
poses, 19, 57, 94, 133, 242, 243 
(esp. fn. 31), 249, 250, 253. 

Allotment of seats to particular 
candidates under list systems of 
election, 47, 249, (fm. 41), 251- 
265. 

Allotment of seats to parties under 
list systems of election, 47, 235- 
251, 253 (incl. fn. 63), 265. 

All-party government, 88. See 
also Codperation in government. 

Alternative vote, 277, 14, 49 (fn. 
17), 130, 161, 170 (fn. 2), 193, 
195, (Sec. 26), 202, 227, 278-282, 
286. 

Alumni elections, 127, 172. 

Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants. of New Zealand, 163. 

American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 120, 265, 286. 

American Philosophical Society, 
265. 

American P. R. League, Preface, 
128, 131, 283, 66 (fn. 6), 132, 134, 
135, 138, 141, 143, 191 (fn. 19), 
194-198, 200, 201, 215, 224, 229, 
230, 234, 237 (fn. 8). 
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rapped Colonel L. S., of England, 
157, 

epee Professor William, of 
the University of Minnesota, 
Preface, 266 (fn. 1). 

Andrae, Carl Georg, of Denmark, 
121, 49, 62 (fn. 1), 118, 122, 165, 
203, 286. Picture opp. p. 176. 

Andrae, Poul, of Copenhagen, 286, 
117 (fn. 5), 121. 

Andrae system of P. R., 49, 62 
(fn. 1). 

Apathy. See Interest. 

Apparentement, 243, 245, 249 (fn. 
41), 262 (fn. 90). 

Appell, Paul, of France, 236 
(fn. 2.) 

Appointment of administrative 
and executive officials, 5, 10 (esp. 
fn. 3), 77, 86, 88 (fn. 17), 131, 
169, 193. See also City manager 


plan. 

Apportionment of members to dis- 
tricts, 195 (Sec. 2), 197 (Schedule 
A, 2), 209, 236, 237 (fn. 12), 242 
(fn. 26), 244, 245-248. See also 
Districts for P. R. elections. 

Arden, Del., 1383 (fn. 4), 172. 

Argentina, 54 (fn. 9), 171, 237 (fn. 
9), 255. 

Arizona, 46, 272 

Arkansas, 69 (fn. 6), 209, 267. 

Armagh County, Ireland, 152. 

Armenia, 171, 252. 

Arrangements for conducting P. R. 
elections, 200-202, 210 (fn. 11). 
Ashtabula, Ohio, 133, 90, 96 (fn. 
32), 118, 131, 169, 170, 195 (fn. 

30), 218, 223, 233. 

Ashtabula Star-Beacon, 133. 

Asquith, Herbert H., (now Earl of 
Oxford), 33, 80, 89, 157, 173. 

Association Réformiste of Geneva, 
120, 123. 

Associations. 
izatvons. 

Associazione per il Controllo De- 
mocratico, 123, 285. 

Associazione Proporzionalista of 
Italy, 123. 


See Private organ- 


Aston, E. A., Secretary of the Irish 
P. R. Society, Preface, 156, 285, 
286. 

Astor, Viscount, 284. 

Athy, Treland, ‘151, 226. 

Attempts to repeal P. R., 133-137, 
141, 148, 152, 162, 163, 170. See 
also Repeals. 

Auckland, New Zealand, 285. 

Australia, 14, 39, 62 (fn. 1), 88, 119, 
124, 131, 161, 162, 170, 202, 277, 
283, 285. See also New South 
Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria. 

Austria, 58, 88, 171. 

Austro-Hungarian Empire, 166. 

Avebury, Lord, (Sir John Lub- 
bock), 124, 128. 

Avoidance of issues in election 
campaigns, 24, 52, 56, 81, 85, 90, 
94, 173. 

Ayreshire Post, 158. 


Baden, 171, 236 (fn. 1). 

Bad feeling caused by defective 
election methods, 35, 54, 55, 73, 
74, 83, 95, 118, 119, 123, 139, 147, 
156, 173, 187, 189, 191. See also 
Good feeling fostered by P. R. 
and Peace and representation. 

Bailey, Walter, of England, 48. 

Baker, Newton D., 94, 116, 141. 

Balance of power, 31, 32, 34, 41, 
ae 75, 84, 90, 94, 136, 173, 185, 


Balfour, Earl, 157, 173. 

Ballot for P. R. elections, 63, 64, 
66, 118, 194, 195 (Secs. 13-15), 
197 (Schedule C), 198 (Secs. 13- 
15), 252, 253 (fm. 57), 254 (fn. 
66), 256 (fn. 72), 260 (fn. 80), 
261, 277. 

Bard, Albert S., of New York, 
Preface, 266 (fn. 1), 283. 

Bargaining power of minorities, 31, 
88, 90, 94, 186, 173, 265. See also 
Balance of power. 

Barnes, G. N., of England, 284. 

Basel, Switzerland, 123, 171, 253 
(fn. 56), 253 (fn. 57), 257 (fn. 
73), 258. 
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Bass, Ex-Governor Robert P., of 
New Hampshire, 283. 

ae 171, 243 (fn. 28), 244 (fn. 

32), 244, 

Beard, Dr. Charles A., Preface, 74, 
173, 283. 

Beauchamp, Earl, 284. 

Bela Kun, 171. 

Belfast, 151, 152, 179, 225. 

Belgian municipal elections, 241 
(fn. 23), 250 (fn. 44), 253. 

Belgian parliamentary elections. 
See Belgium. 

Belgium, 52 (fn. 3), 54-59, 88 (esp. 
fn. 15), 90, 92, 123, 171, 173, 239- 
243 (incl. fn. 26), 246, 250 (fn. 
44), 253, 255, 259, 260 (fn. 80), 
261, 269. 

Beman, Lamar T., Proportional 
Representation, 286. 

Bengal, 160, 170. 

Benoist, Charles, of France, 286. 

Bentley, Henry, of Cincinnati, 
Preface, 143. 

Benton, Senator, 184. 

Berlin, 236 (fn. 1). 

Berne, 171, 238 (fn. 15), 253 (fn. 
56), 253 (fn. 58), 257 (fn. 73), 
258 (fn. 77). 

Bernstein, Eduard, 
252. 

Bibliography, 286. 

Biel, Switzerland, oe (fn. 15), 253 

fn. 56), 253 (fn. 58 i 
Billig, Mayor, of Boulder, Colo., 


Birbenhead, Earl, 173, 284. 

Birmingham, England, 44, 118. 

Bitterness in election campaigns. 
See Bad feeling. 

Blaine, James G., 185. 

Blocs, 88-95. See also Bargaining 
power of minorities. 

Block vote, 38-43, 12, 15, 16, 45, 
54-57 (incl. fn. 13), 68, 69, 78, 89, 
96, 98, 100, 113, 115, 119, 431, 
133, 135, 136, 143, 144, 148 (fn. 
52), 163, 171, 173, 184, 191, 250, 
254, 265, 266 (fn. 5), 272 (fn. 26), 
278. See also Block vote with 


of Germany, 


party list systems and Majority 
systems. 

Block vote with party list systems, 
258, 254. 

Bloomsburg, Pa., 126. 

Books on P. R., 286. 

Bosses and boss rule, 32, 34, 75, 
80, 90, 94, 141, 143, 148 ‘in. 53). 
See also M achine rule. 

Boston, 13, 40, 42, 44, 90, 145, 283. 

Boulder, Colorado, 134, 131, 169, 
170, 215. 

Boynton, William E., of Ashta- 
bula, O., Preface, 131, 133, 283. 

Brailsford, H. N., of England, 157, 
284. 

Brazil, 44. 

Briand, Aristide, 123. 

Bribery, 34, 56, 185, 197 (end of 
Schedule A.) See also Fraud 
and Patronage. 

Bridgeport, Conn., 137. 

British Columbia, 146, 130, 170. 

British P. R. rules, 197, 208, 216, 


217. 

British P. R. Society, 124, 284, 66 
(fn. 6), 131, 132, 173, 189 (fn. 
17), 197, 229, 230, 283, 286. 

Brown, City Clerk, of Marquette, 
Mich., 279. 

Briinn, Moravia, 166. 

Brunner, Sir John, 284. 

Brussels, 246. 

Bryce, Viscount, 149, 161, 173. 

Buckalew, Senator Charles R., of 
Pennsylvania, 35, 46 (fn. 8), 126, 
127, 186. 

Bucklin, James W., of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., 278. 

Bucklin system of preferential 
voting, 278, 14, 25 (fn. 11), 139 
(fn. 20), 272, 980-282. 

pape 171, 237 (fn. 7), 252 (fn. 


48). 
Budget, The, 1 
Buenos Aires Province, Argentina, 
54 (fn. 9), 171. 
Buffalo, 128 173. 
Bulgaria, 58, 123, 171) 238, 240 (fn. 
22), 242 (fn. 26), 253. 
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Burke, Edmund, 50. 
Burnham, Viscount, 284. 
Burnitz, Dr. Gustav, of Germany, 


240. 
Burrell, Fred J., of Massachusetts, 


6. 
Burrill, Charles L., 
chusetts, 6. 
Business interests, 41, 57, 74, 90, 
113, 183, 135, 139, 144, 146, 148, 
154, 155, 173, 244, 265. 
Buttenheim, Harold S., of The 
American City, 283. 
By-elections, 110, 225-227. 


of Massa- 


Cabinet form of government, 20, 
33, 41, 45, 52 (fn. 4), 54, 57, 58, 
88-90, 92, 121, 147, 152-157, 159, 
161-163, 173, 189, 243, 249. 

Calgary, 145, 82, 98, 102, 130, 170. 

California, 5 (fn. 3), 30, 46, 111, 
136, 185, 266, 267, 270, 273, 283. 
See also Sacramento, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco. 

Cambridge University, 157. 

Campaign difficulties, 108, 24, 32, 
44-47, 52, 54, 56, 57, 75, 76, 80, 
86, 109, 144, 153-156, 162, 179, 
250. 

Campaign tactics under P. R., 45- 
48, 52, 56, 57, 76, 77, 80, 81, 83, 
84, 86, 90, 91, 94, 108, 109, 139, 
142, 144, 151-158, 156, 158, 159, 
162, 237, 242, 243, 245 (fns. 33 
and 34), 249, 252-264. 

Canada, 130, 145-148, 33, 62 (fn. 1), 
88, 96, 98, 104, 124, 128, 169, 170, 
172, 173, 197, 211, 219, 277, 283, 
285, 286. See also Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Ontario. 

Candela, Councilman, of Ashta- 
bula, O., 133. 

Candidates’ difficulties. 
paign difficulties. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of, 284. 

Cantonal elections. See Switzer- 


See Cam- 


land. 
Cape of Good Hope, 164, 170. 
Capital. See Business interests. 


Carnot, Adolphe, of France, 236 
(fn. 2), 254 (fn. 64). 

Carnoy, Professor A. J., of Lou- 
vain, 52 (fn. 3), 56. 

Cartels, 242, 243, 253. 

Catholic Party of Belgium, 55, 57, 
88, 90, 173, 245 (fn. 34), 246, 255, 
259. 

Catt, Mrs. Carrie Chapman, 283. 

Caucus, 27, 88, 91. 

Cecil, Viscount, (Lord Robert 
Cecil), 1574 173, 284. 

Central count, 65, 66, 84, 103-106, 
155, 173, 195 (Secs. 18-24), 197, 
(Schedule B, 5-16), 198 (Secs. 
18-24), 201, 202, 277, 279. 

Centralization of responsibility in 
legislative body, 5, 7, 8, 10 (esp. 
fn. 3), 77, 86, 88 (fn. 17), 131, 
169, 176, 177, 193. See also 
Division of authority and re- 
sponsibility and City manager 


plan. 

Chambers of Commerce, 133, 136, 
138, 166, 172, 173, 191. 

yo 101, 211-219, 31, 35, 66, 
173. 

Chance method of transferring 
surpluses, 118, 121, 195, 196, 212- 
214, 219, 261 (fn. 85). 

Changing quota, 205-208, 210, 223, 
224 (fn. c). 

Charter eS 133, 136, 174, 
266 (fn. 1), 

Checks and eae 4, 176, 177. 
See also Division of "authority. 
Chicago, 5 (fn. 3), 98 (fn. 39), 127, 

128, 283. 

Child labor amendment, 37. 

Childs, Richard S., of New York, 
88, 283. 

Chile, 44, 46. 

China, 45. 

Chita, Siberia, 171. 

Choice of party representatives by 
party voters. See Control of 
party and Selection of particular 
candidates. 

See an, New Zealand, 163, 
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Church elections, 170, 172, 191, 279. 

Church of England, 170, 172. 

Cincinnati, 143, 144, 61, 63, 66 (fn. 
4), 75, 76, 84, 88, 90, 95, 98, 102, 
103, (fn. 54), 104-106, 131, 169, 
170, 195 (fn. 30), 213, 214, 219, 
261. 

Cincinnati 
143, 144. 

Cincinnati 
143. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, 126, 144. 

Cincinnati method of transferring 
surpluses, 195 (fn. 30), 214, 
219. 

Cincinnati Post, 143, 144. 

Citizenship. See Civic Spirit. 

City manager plan, 1, 7, 8, 37, 38, 
42, 75, 95, 38, 113, 131, 133-144, 
147, 169, 170 (fns. 1 and 4), 176, 
271, 276, 277 (fn. 11). See also 
Centralization of responsibility. 

Civic spirit and mechanism of 
government, their relation, 1, 6, 
82, 76, 81, 82, 90, 91, 98, 116, 133, 
169, 173. 

Civil War, The, 35, 69. 

Clare County, Ireland, 154. 

Clark, Justice Andrew Inglis, of 
Tasmania, 62 (fn. 1), 161. 

Class representation, 90. 

Clay, Henry, 185. 

Clearness of issues in election 
campaigns, 52, 56, 57, 81, 85, 88, 
90, 91, 94, 153, 173, 250. 

Cleveland, 138-142, 14 (fn. 12), 17, 
32, 61, 63, 66 (fn. 4), 77, 78, 80, 
82, 88, 90, 95-98, 102, 104, 105, 
108, 111, 112, 115, 116, 128, 131, 
143, 169, 170, 176, 179, 180, 195 
(fns. 27 and 30), 202, 213, 261, 
271, 273, 278. 

Cleveland Citizens League, Pref- 
ace, 139, 141. 

Cleveland, Grover, 185. 

Cleveland News, 138, 141. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, 138-141. 

Cleveland Press, 138, 140, 141. 

Cleveland Wachter und Anzeiger, 
141. 


Charter Committee, 


Commercial Tribune, 


Clubs. See Private organizations. 

Clynes, J. R., of England, 157, 284. 

Coalition government, 20, 52 (fn. 
4), 58, 88, 89, 90, 92, 161, 162. 
College and university elections, 
127, 152, 153, 155 (fn. 69), 157, 
170, 172, 191, 192, 280. 

Collins, Michael, 152, 153. 

Colombia, 44. 

Colorado, 267, 278. See also 
Boulder. 

Colored: voters, representation of, 
90, 139, 268. 

Combinations of party lists, 243, 
245, 249 (fn. 41), 262 (fn. 90). 
Comité Républicain de la R. P. of 
France, Preface, 236 (fn. 2), 254 

(fn. 64), 285. 

Commission plan of government, 
175, 14, 38 (fn. 1), 136, 278. 

Committee elections, 118, 160, 163, 
172, 191-194, 196, 201, 223, 230 
(fn. 27). 

Commons, British House of, 20, 
24, 33, 35, 42, 44, 68, 88, 89, 92, 
oh 149-154, 157, 158-160, 170, 
173. 

Commons, Professor John R., of 
Wisconsin, 128, 283, 286. 

Communists, 52, 54, 88, 92, 244. 

Competition within a party, 21, 
24-28, 32, 44-47, 59, 76, 77, 86, 
88, 91, 94, 137, 139, 142, 162, 173, 
251-264. 

Complexity of governmental ma- 
chinery, 1, 4-7, 86, 177, 186, 187, 
276. 

“Complexity” of P. R., 7, 62, 63, 
98, 102, 103, 107, 131, 173, 202. 

Compulsory preferences, 162, 277. 

Condensation vs. division of the 
voters, 11, 12, 39. 

Condorcet, 44, 117, 275 (fn. 1), 278, 
280, 281 (incl. fn. 23). 

Confidence or distrust in govern- 
ment, 1, 29, 37, 73, 74, 91, 95, 97, 
113, 144, 145, 150, 153, 173, 176, 
223. 

Conflict between 
mayor, 4, 176. 


council and 
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Congress, 33, 35, 42, 88, 92, 94, 111, 
126, 128, 173, 174, 176, 181, 186, 
188, 209, 237 (fn. 12), 266, 274, 
283, 286. See also Congressional 
elections. 

Congressional elections, 17-20, 33, 
35, 38, 42, 69, 81, 111, 126, 128, 
1315, 130) (in) 22), 155 “Cine 71); 
173, 174, 176, 177, 181, 209, 237 
(fn. 12), 266, 274. 

Connecticut, 69 (fn. 7), 283. See 
also West Hartford. 

Conservatives and Conservative 
Parties, 20, 24, 26, 33, 35, 41, 44, 
45, 54, 55, 57, 59 (fn. 23), 68, 69, 
71, 83, 86, 88, 89, 92, 121, 145, 
146, 147, 157, 163, 173, 237, 244, 
246, 248, 249, 253 (fn. 60), 255, 
259, 261 (fn. 86). 

Conservative Party of Belgium. 
See Catholic Party. 

Conservative Party of Canada, 33, 
92, 146, 147. 

Conservative (Unionist) Party of 
Great Britain, 20, 24, 35, 44, 68, 
88, 89, 92, 157, 173. 

Conservative Party of New Zea- 
land, 163. 

Considérant, Victor, 120. 

Constituencies of different kinds 
compared, 11, 12, 15, 20, 26, 67, 
96, 97, 101, 114, 145 (fn. 43), 
169, 173, 212, 267. See also 
Quota, geographical constituen- 
cies, Unanimous  constituen- 
cles. 

Constitutional conventions, 44, 50, 
73, 125, 126, 173, 174, 268. 

Constitutionality of P. R., 111, 
266-274, 129, 135, 136, 170, 181, 
205. 

Constitutional Nationalist Party 
of Ireland, 92, 151, 152. 

Constitution of the United States, 
37, 111, 181, 183, 184, 186-188, 
209, 271, 274. 

Contact between representative 
and constituent, 24, 82, 90, 96, 
97, 98, 108, 109, 113, 155, 180, 
249, 261. 


Continuity of personnel, 20, 31, 33, 
35, 41, 56, 72, 80, 85, 134, 142, 
154, 155, 158, 162, 178, 195 (fn. 
3), 265: 

Continuity of policy, 20, 31, 35, 41, 
62, 56, 72, 88, 89, 92, 173, 244. 

Control of party by party voters, 
6, 21, 24-29, 31, 32, 43-47, 56, 59, 
66, 76, 77, 79, 86, 88, 90, 91, 94, 
131, 137, 189, 142, 144, 145, 162, 
169, 173, 251-264. 

Conventions of national parties, 
94, 276. 

Cooley, Justice T. M., 267 (fn. 10). 

Cooley, Stoughton, 128, 283. Pic- 
ture opp. p. 188. 

Cooper, Major Bryan, of Ireland, 
154. 


CoGperation in government, 37, 
72, 73, 74, 88, 90, 92, 94, 95, 112, 
113, 135, 136, 144, 151, 173, 189. 

Codperative societies, 172, 284. 

Copenhagen, 243 (fn. 28), 249, "952 
(fn. 51), 286. 

Cork and County Cork, Ireland, 
153 (fn. 61), 156. 

Corporation elections, 46. 

Corrado, Councilman Nick, of 
Ashtabula, O., 133. 

Corruption. See Fraud. 

Coshocton, Ohio, 90 (fn. 26). 

Costa Rica, 167, 170. 

Cost of elections, 80, 86, 105, 108, 
110, 227. 

Cost of government, 1, 4, 35, 133, 
135, 1386, 137, 140, 144, 150, 156. 
See also Cost of elections. 

Country Party of Australia, 161. 

County elections, 44, 104, 151, 156, 
170, 174, 175, 276, 277. 

See Lady, of Penwith, 124, 

84, 

Courtney, Lord, of Penwith 
(Leonard Courtney), 124, 128, 
173, 286. Picture opp. p. 188. 

Courts, 44, 54, 126, 135, 136, 170, 
mie 187 (fn. 7), 188, 205, 266-274, 


Craig, Premier Sir James, of 
Northern Ireland, 152. 
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Craig, R. W., of Winnipeg, 147. 

Cranks, election of,.93, 20. 

Craven, City Clerk Dan, of Moose 
Jaw, 148. 

Cresswell, Colonel, of South 
Africa, 164. 

Cridge, Alfred, 127, 128. 

Criticisms. See Objections. 

Crosser, Congressman Robert, of 
Cleveland, 141. 

a pi General E. H., 237 (fn. 


Cuba, 123, 171, 237, 242 (fn. 26), 
253; 203) (in. p72). 

Cumann na nGaedhael (Govern- 
ment Party of the Irish Free 
State), 33, 88 (fn. 2), 154-156. 

Cumberland, R. I., 268. 

Cumulative voting, 46, 78, 100, 
126, 129, 158, 253 (fn. 57), 256- 
258, 269 (esp. fn. 19). 

Cumul officiel, 258. 

Czecho-Slovakia, 90, 98, 170, 171, 
236 (fn. 5), 238, 246, 247, 252 (fn. 
47), 252. 


Dail Eireann, 33, 85 (fn. 27), 151, 
152, 153, 164, 155, 170, 197, 208. 

D’Alviella, Count Goblet, of Bel- 
gium, 13 (fn. 10). 

Daly, Councilman Martin, of Cin- 
cinnati, 144. 

Danzig, 171. 

“Dawes Plan,” 52, 53 (fn. 6), 88, 


244. 

Dayton, 40, 98, 113, 276. 

De Beerenbrouck, Jhr. Ruys, of 
the Netherlands, 89. 

Decision distinguished from rep- 
resentation, 11, 39, 41, 98, 173, 
265. 

Decision of issues through election 
of representatives, 31, 35, 41, 52, 
53, 59, 68, 71, 73, 81, 88-92, 94, 
95, 99, 112, 153, 154, 173, 189, 190. 

Defeat of candidates under P. R. 
and majority preferential voting, 
48, 49, 62, 66, 121, 122, 195 (Sec. 
21 (12)-(19)), 196 (rules 14-22), 
197 (Schedule B, 10), 198 (Sec. 


21 (10)-(17)), 208, 220-224, 276- 
282 


Defects. See Errors. 

Delaware, 267. 

eras Horace E., of New York, 

Democratic Party, 17-19, 22, 30-33, 
35, 36, 39, 41, 43-45, 46 (fn. 9), 
48, 55, 62, 66, 68, 69, 71, 72, 76-83, 
85, 88, 94, 137-144, 173, 185, 188 
(fn. 11), 209, 236, 283. 

Demonstration P. R. 
200. 

Denmark, 51, 59, 61, 62 (fn. 1), 121, 
122, 123, 127, 165, 170, 171, 203, 
240, 242 (fn. 26), 248 (incl. fn. 
= 246, 248, 249, 252, 255, 261, 

Deposit method of nomination, 
195 (fns. 9-12, 14-16, 18, 19), 252 
(fn. 47). 

Derham, M. J., of Ireland, 154. 

De Tocqueville, 125 (fn. 33). 

Detroit, 40, 98, 128, 276. 

De Valera, Eamon, 33, 150, 152, 
153, 154. 

De Villéle, Premier, of France, 
119 (fn. 6), 121. 

Devlin, Joseph, of Belfast, 152. 

D’Hondt method of apportion- 
ment, 239-242, 236 (fn. 4), 237 
(fns. 11 and 12), 243, 245 (fn. 
34), 246, 249 (fn. 41), 253, 262 
(fn. 90), 263. 

D’Hondt, Professor Victor, of 
Ghent, 239-241. 

Dictators, 44 (fn. 2), 88, 123, 237 
(fn. 9), 254 (incl. fn. 67). 

Difficulty, degree of, in counting 
P. R. ballots, 61, 103, 173, 202, 
261. 

Difficulty. in understanding P. R., 
see “Complezity” of P. R. 

Difficulty or ease in voting, 102, 
78, 3, 5, 7, 24, 25, 27, 28, 43-50, 
52, 59-61, 63, 68, 81, 86, 98, 109, 
144, 150, 155, 173, 252, 255, 256, 
261, 276. 

Direct action, 73, 37, 52, 54, 55, 74, 
83, 123, 173. 


elections, 
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Direct primaries. See Primaries. 
Disagreeing constituencies. See 
Geographical constituencies and 
Occupational representation. 
District gets representation in the 
Government by means of P. R. 
even though its Government 
supporters are a minority, 147. 
Districts for P. R. elections, 179- 
181, 62 (fn. 2), 70, 96, 97, 108, 
109, 137 (fn. 15), 188, 145, 147, 
152, 153,154 (in. 67); 155; 
195 (Section 1), 210, 212, 


Distrust. See Confidence. 

Division of authority and respon- 
sibility, 4, 77, 136, 169, 175-177, 
193. See also Centralization of 
responsibility. 

Dixon, City Clerk H. W., of North 
Battleford, Sask., 148. 

Dixon, Councilman Edward T., of 
Cincinnati, 144. 

Dixon, F. J., of Winnipeg, 147. 

Dixon, Governor Joseph M., of 
Montana, 283. 

Dixon, Major Edward T., of Ja- 
maica, 124 (fn. 30), 285. 

Coe "Archibald E., of Ireland, 


Deucieer! J. Hampden, 183 (fn. 
5), 184, 187 (fn. 8). 

Douglas, Professor Paul H., of 
Chicago, Preface, 114 (fn. ’62), 
283. 

Down County, Ireland, 152. 

Droop, H. R., of England, 122, 
204, 238. 

Droop quota, 122, 166 (fn. 79), 
203-208, 210, 220-224, 237 (fns. 
11 and 12), 238, 240 (fn. 19), 241, 
242, 247, 255, 256, 259, 261. See 
also Quota. 

Drury, Premier E. C., of Ontario, 
88. 


Dublin, 150, 151, 155, 285. 

Dublin County, Treland, 85 (fn. 
27), 151, 154, 155, 226. 

Dublin Daily Express and Evening 
Telegraph, 151. 


Dublin University (Trinity Col- 
lege), 153, 157 (fn. 72). 

Duluth, 272. 

Dupriez, Professor Léon, of Lou- 
vain, Preface, 54, 55, 57, 58, 173, 
246. 

Dutcher, Salem, 126, 127, 286. 

Dykstra, C. A., of Los Angeles, 
283. 

Earle, Thomas, of Pennsylvania, 
iz 

Ease in voting. See Difficulty. 

East London, Cape of Good Hope, 
164, 170. 

Edmonton, 145, 130, 170. 

Effective ballots, percentage of, 98, 
136, 139, 144, 155. 

“Effective voting,” an Australian 
name for P. R., 62 (fn. 1). 

Effective Voting League of South 
Australia, 285. 

Efficiency in government, 1, 4, 5, 
7, 8, 75, 88, 95, 113, 133- 137, 140, 
156, 169, 173, 175-177, 180. 

Election authorities, 103-106, 125, 
131 (fn. 44), 141, 144 (fn. 38), 
155, 159, 173, 195 (Sees. 5, 18, 
and 24), 197, 198 (Secs. 5, 18, 
and 24), 202, 210 (fn. 11). 

Election figures under majority 
systems, 6, 17-20, 29-31, 35, 36, 
39-41, 68, 69, 88, 92, 96, 98, 113, 
136, 139, 143, 145, 163, 173, 185, 
209, 265, 278. 

Election figures under minority 
and proportional systems other 
than P. R. with the single trans- 
ferable vote, 44, 45, 46 (fn. 9), 
52 (fns. 4 and 5), 54, 88, 89, 92, 
244, 250, 253, 259, 261 (incl. fns. 
84 and 86). 

Election figures under P. R. with 
the single transferable vote, 75, 
80, 90, 96-98, 102, 104, 105, 115, 
136, 189, 142, 144, 145, 147, 148 
(in. 52); 150-159, 161- 163, 205. 

Electoral colleges, 51 (fn. 1), 164, 
165, 170, 171, 183-188, 240 (fn. 
18), 252 (fn. 49), 264. 
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Elimination. See Defeat. 

Elimination primary, 40, 86, 136, 
276, 280-282. 

Eliot, President Emeritus Chartes 
W., of Harvard, 283. 

England. See Great Britain. 

Engler, Irvin, of Sacramento, 136. 

Equality of voting power, 266. 

“Equal proportions” method of 
apportionment, 242 (fn. 26), 195 
(@nye2)) 287 (ins 312): 

Erickson, Oliver T., of Seattle, 283. 

Errors of election systems. See 
Minority rule, Minorities ez- 
cluded or underrepresented, In- 
visible Errors of election sys- 
tems. 

Esthonia, 88, 171. 

Europe, 51-61, 235-264, 13, 47, 120, 
131, 169, 173. See also the sepa- 
rate European countries. 

“Exact” method of transferring 
surpluses, 66, 101, 195 (fn. 30), 
196 (fn. 39), 197 (Schedule B, 
9), 215, 216, 219. 

Executive boards elected by P. R. 
See Private organizations. 

Executive positions. See Admin- 
istrative positions. 

Exhausted ballots under P. R., 48 
(fn. 12), 60, 66, 68, 70 (fn. 10), 
139, 144, 195 (Sec. 21 (12) and 
(14)), 196 (rule 17), 197 (Sched- 
ule B, 9 (5), 10 (3), 13 (2), and 
1), 198 (Section 21 (9)), 205-208, 
229, 230. 

Expense of government. See Cost. 

Extremists, Representation of, 92, 
52, 54, 73, 253. See also Mod- 
erate opinion. 


Sa gil representation of, 93, 

173. 

Fair play in elections, 56, 71, 83, 
84, 85, 173. See also Fraud. 

Far Eastern Republic, 171. 

Farm bloc, 88, 94. 

Farmer-Labor | Party of Minne- 
sota, 22. 


Farmers, 20, 22, 55, 86, 88, 92, 94, 
147, 153, 154, 156, iol 172, 173, 
244, 248 (fn. 40), 2 

Farmers’ Party of Lear 88 (fn. 
2), 153, 154, 156. 

Fascisti, "254 (fn. 67). 
Mussolini. 

Federalist Party, 36. 

een Reserve Bank elections, 

8. 

Fenwick, Professor Charles G., of 
Bryn Mawr, 283. 

Fermanagh County, Ireland, 104, 
152 


See also 


Field, Councilman Tylor, of Cin- 
cinnati, 144. 

Field, David Dudley, of New 
York, 126. 

Figgis, Darrell, of Ireland, 154. 

Finkle, Councilman Herman H., 
of Cleveland, 108, 139. 

Finland, 123, 171, 243 (fn. 28), 262, 
263, 264 (fn. 95). 

Finley, John H., of New York, 283. 

First choices, Dore who elect, 
under P. ne 109, 

Fisher, H. A. Le of edend! 157, 
284. 

Fisher, J. Francis, of Philadelphia, 
125, 126 

Fitzgerald, Desmond, of Ireland, 
154. 

Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, of South 
Africa, 164. 

Fletcher, Alderman Harold, of 
Moose Jaw, 148 (fn. 53). 

Florida, 69 (fn. 6), 209, 267, 278. 

Ford, Henry Jones, 10 (fn. 3). 

Foreign voters, 90, 102, 133, 138, 
141. 

Foulke, William Dudley, of Indi- 
ana, 128, 283. 

Fractional method of transferring 
surpluses, 195 (fn. 30), 217, 219. 

Fractional quota, 208, 217, 223, 224. 

France, 13, 38, 41, 42, 44, 47 (fn. 
11), 52, 88, 92, 117, 119 (fn. 6), 
123, 125 (fn. 33), 171, 173, 189, 
236 (fn. 2), 241 (fn. 25), 243, 250, 
253 (incl. ‘fn. 58), 254 (fn. 64), 
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264 (fn. 96), 276,.278 (fn. 16), 
285, 286. 

Franchise, Effects of extensions of 
the, 57, 88, 173. 

Fraud, 34, 56, 71, 83-85, 106, 126, 
131, 173, 185, 197 (end of Sched- 
ule A). See also Supervision of 
elections. 

Freedom or restriction in voting, 
13, 16, 22-29, 32, 40, 43, 44-50, 52, 
57, 59-61, 62, 64, 68, 71, 72 (fn. 
12), 76-79, 81, 86, 88, 90, 91, 94, 
96, 97, 100, 102, 114, 115, 126, 133, 
136, 139, 142, 144, 145, 152, 1658, 
159, 162, 165, 169, 173, 243, 251- 
264, 275. 

Freeman, Harry H., first city man- 
ager of Kalamazoo, 135. 

Freeman’s Journal, Dublin, 150, 
151. 

Freiburg (Fribourg), Switzerland, 
171, 253 (fn. 56). 

French system of election, 13, 38, 
123° 171, 250; 253: 

Fribourg (Freiburg), Switzerland, 
171, 253 (fn. 56). 

Friebolin, Carl D., of Cleveland, 
139. 

Friis cabinet of Denmark, 249. 


Gallup, Christopher M., of West 
Hartford, Conn., 137, 283. 

aro County, Ireland, 153 (fn. 
62 


Gandhi, 160. 

Garfield, James A., 173, 185. 

Gellhorn, Mrs. George, of St. 
Louis, 283. 

General ticket. See Block vote. 

Geneva, 38, 54, 120, 123, 171, 253 
(fns. 56-58). 

Geographical constituencies, 2, 6, 
12, 15, 20, 26, 36, 67, 90, 96, 97, 
101, 114, 145 (fn. 43), 169, 173, 
267. See also Single-member 
district system. 

Geographical representation. See 
Geographical constituencies and 
Localities, representation of, 
under P, R. 


Georgia, 69 (fn. 6), 267. 

Georgian Republic, 171. 

Gergonne, French mathematician, 
117, 119, 121, 125. 

Germany, 52, 53 (fn. 6), 54, 59, 88 
(fn. 16), 92, 94, 98, 171, 189, 195 
(fn. 2), 209, 236, 237, 240, 243, 
244, 252, 256, 276. 

Gerrymandering, 36, 70, 101, 173, 
212. 

Gilpin, Thomas, of Philadelphia, 
120, 121, 125, 126, 265, 286. 

Gladstone, 89, 173. 

Glarus, Switzerland, 171. 

Glasgow, 61, 158. 

Glasgow Herald, 158. 

Gongwer, Burr, of Cleveland, 32, 


141. 

Gooch, G. P., Life of Lord Court- 
ney, 286. 

Good feeling fostered by P. R., 35, 
52, 64, 55, 71, 73, 83, 95, 113, ‘19, 
123, 139, 146, 147, 149-152, 154. 
156, 164, 173, 189, 191, 265. See 
also Bad feeling caused by de- 
fective election methods and 
Peace and representation. 

Good, J., of County Dublin, Ire- 
land, 154. 

Good, W. C., of Ontario, 130. 

Goodnow, President F. J., of Johns 
Hopkins, 8. 

Gosnell, Professor Harold F., of 
Chicago, Preface, 23 (fn. 9), 98 
(fn. 39). 

Gove system of P. R., 48, 128. 

Gove, William H., of Massachu- 
setts, 48, 128. 

Government Party of the Irish 
Free State (Cumann na nGaed- 
hael), 154-156, 33, 88 (fn. 


2). 

Graham, William of England, 157, 
284 

Ghat Junction, Colo., 278. 

Grand Junction system of prefer- 
ene voting. See Bucklin sys- 


Gn ‘Capt. Alfred J., of England, 
Preface, 124, 284. 
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Great Britain, 20, 24, 33, 35, 41, 
42, 44, 46, 50 (fn. 19), 61, 62 (fn. 
1), 68, 88, 89, 92, 117-119, 122, 
124, 132, 149-154, 187, 158-160, 
169, 170, 172, 173, 197, 211, 216, 
217, 219, 227, 229, 230, 277, 279, 
283, 284, 286. See also Acts of 
ibe Parliament prescribing 

Greece, 41, 52, 88, 123. 

Green, Councilman Helen H., of 
Cleveland, 141. 

Gregory, J. B,, 
(fn. 1). 

Gregory system of P. R., 62 (fn.1). 

Grey, the late Earl, (Albert Grey), 
124, 

Grey, the present Earl, 284. 

Griffith, Arthur, 150, 152. 


of Tasmania, 62 


Hadley, Howard D., 75. 
Hagenbach-Bischuff method of ap- 
portionment, 241, 237 (fn. 11). 
Hagenbach-Bischoff, Professor, of 
Basel, 123 (fn. 22), 241, 243, 245. 
Haig, John T., of Winnipeg, 147. 
Haines, Lynn, of Washington, 283. 
Halidon, Maine, 133 (fn. 4), 172. 
Hallett, George H., Jr., 131, 141, 
283, 286, 198 (fn. 45), 266 (fn. 1). 
Hallett methods of P. R. and ma- 
jority preferential voting, 198, 
199, 207, 210, 223, 224, 280-282. 
Hamburg, 171, 248, 256. 
Hancock, Winfield Scott, 185. 
Hara, Premier, of Japan, 45. 
Harbison, Thomas J., of Northern 
Treland, 152. 
Hare-Clark system of P. R., 62 
(fn. 1). 
Hare quota. See Simple quota. 
Hare-Spence system of P. R., 62 
(fn. 1). 
Hare system of P. R. See P. R. 
with the single transferable vote. 
Hare, Thomas, 122, 49, 118, 119, 
123, 125, 126, 155, 173, 203, 210, 
237, 286. Picture opp. p. 176. 
Harrison, Wm. Henry, 185 


Harvard University, Preface, 127, 
173, 265. 

Hatton, Dr. A. R., of Cleveland, 
Preface, 80, 93, 131, 138, 139, 141, 
283. Picture Opp. p. 216. 

Seog Kametaro, of Japan, 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 185. 


Helm, Jr., William P, 1 (fn. 1). 
Henderson, Arthur, of England, 
157. 


Hickie, Major-General Sir W. B., 
of Ireland, 155. 
Hill, George Birkbeck, 118, 119. 
Hill, Sir Rowland, 118, 119, 121, 
25 


125. 

Hill, Thomas Wright, of Birming- 
ham, England, 178, 119, 121, 122, 
203, 286. Picture opp. p. 176. 

History of majority systems, 1, 6, 
17-20, 29-33, 35, 36, 38-42, 54-57, 
68, 69, 76, 80 (fn. 20), 81, 86, 88- 
90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 105, 113, 119, 
121, 133, 135, 136, 139, 143-148, 
152, 157, 163, 164, 166, 173, 184, 
185, 187, 250 (fn. 46), 253 (fn. 
60), 254, 265, 266, 276-280. 

History of P. R., 117-173, 45-50, 
52, 54-58, 61, 62 (fn. 1), 75, 77, 
80, 82, 83, 88-90, 92, 95-98, 102- 
105, 108, 111, 113, 115, 116, 186, 
192, 235-265, 269-271, 283-286. 

Hoag, C. G., 128, 130, 131, 282 (fn. 
29), 283, 286. 

Hoag, William, of Boston, 128, 131, 
279, 282 (fn. 29), 283. 

Hobart, Tasmania, 161, 170. 

Holcombe, Professor Arthur N., of 
Harvard, Preface, 283. 

Holland. See Netherlands. 

Holman, Premier, of New South 
Wales, 162. 

Home rule for cities, 111, 131, 133- 
144, 170, 270, 271. 

Home rule for Ireland, 89, 149, 
152-156, 173. 

Hooper, Ronald, of Canada, 130. 
Picture opp. p. 216. 

Hopkins, City Manager William 
R., of Cleveland, 98, 140, 142. 
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House of Commons of Great Brit- 
ain, 20, 24, 33, 35, 42, 44, 68, 88, 
89, 92, 124, 149-154, 157, 158-160, 
170, 173. 

House of Representatives, United 
States, 33, 42, 88, 92, 111, 126, 
128, 173, 174, 176, 181, 184, 186, 
188, 209, 237 (fn. 12), 266, 274. 
See also Congressional elec- 


Hue A. G., of New South Wales, 
Preface, 230, 285. 

Humphreys, John H., of London, 
Preface, 124, 59 (fn. 23), 88 (fn. 
15), 130, 155, 159, 283, 284, 286. 
Picture Opp. p. 216. 

Humphreys’ Proportional Repre- 
sentation, 35 (fn. 20), 44 (fn. 1), 
45, 54 (fn. 10), 124, 212, 237 (fn. 
11), 262 (fn. 90), 263 (fn. 91), 
2 
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Hungary, 171, 237, 252. 

Hunter, Lewis C., of Sacramento, 
136, 283. 

Huntington, Professor Edward V., 
of Harvard, Preface, 195 (fn. 2), 
242 (fn. 26). 

Hynicka, R. K., of Cincinnati, 75, 
143. 


Iceland, 62 (fn. 1), 171. 

Idaho, 46. 

Illinois, 46, 126, 129, 267, 283. See 
also Chicago. 

Illinois Branch Beek. 
League, 283. 

Illiterate voters, 159. 

Illustrative P. R. elections, 200. 

Imperiali method of apportion- 
ment, 241 (fn. 23). 

Imperiali, Senator, of Belgium, 241 
(fn. 23). 

Importance of true representation, 
1, 6, 8, 41, 52, 59, 68, 69, 71, 73, 
74, 75, 77, 81, 112, 113, 116, 124, 
153, 169, 173. 

Improvement of parties by P. R.., 
32, 55, 56, 57, 59, 69, 71, 77, 80, 
90, 91, 139, 140, 173. 


of the 


Independence in representatives 
between elections, 50, 79, 88, 140, 
145, 162. 

Independent members, Election of, 
32, 45, 46, 60, 63, 75, 76, 80, 82, 
90, 91, 92, 133, 136, 137, 139, 142, 
144, 147, 148 (fn. 53), 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 156, 158, 159, 161, 
162, 163, 169, 173, 242, 265. See 
also Independent voting. 

Independent voting, 32, 47, 52, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 66, 78, 82, 139, 152 (fn. 
58), 153, 154 (in: 67), 173, 243 
(fn. 31), 264. 

India, 160, 170. 

Indiana, 18, 19, 30, 185, 209, 267. 

Indirect elections of representa- 
tives, 51, 59, 60, 61, 121, 152, 155, 
164, 165, 170, 171, 190, 192, 203, 
208, 240 (fn. 17), 264. 

Industrial and commercial elec- 
tions, 171, 172. 

Industrial representation, 114, 173. 

Initiative and referendum, 37, 54, 
129. 

Inman, Senator, of Sacramento, 
136. 

Insurance committees, 170, 171. 

Interest in elections, 82, 98, 1, 23, 
52, 54, 69, 73, 85, 118, 139 (fn. 
22), 144, 145, 146, 148, 152, 155, 
158, 162, 176, 236. 

Interest in government between 
elections, 73, 82, 85, 98, 140, 173. 

International delegates, 189, 190. 

Invalid ballots, 102, 144, 148, 151, 
155 (fn. 69), 159, 162, 195 (Sec. 
21, (3) and (4)), 196 (rule 2), 
197 (Schedule A, 11 and B, 3), 
198 (Sec. 21, (2), (3), and (9)). 

Invisible errors of election sys- 
tems (errors that do not show in 
the returns), 3, 16, 21-26, 40, 43- 
48, 52, 59, 60, 68, 69, 71, 72, 76- 
78, 81, 82, 86, 91, 94, 98, 102, 114, 
115, 129, 169, 173. See also 
Fraud. 

Iowa, 267. 

Treland, 149-156, 33, 61, 68 (fn. 1), 
69, 70 (fn. 10), 83, 85 (fn. 27), 
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88-90, 91 (fn. 27), 92, 98, 
104, 124, 132 (fn. 1), 144 (fn. 34), 
149, 169, 170, 173, 179, 197, 
211, 217, 219, 225, 226, 285, 

Trish Free State, 154-166, 33, 85 (fn, 
27), 88 (in. 2), 104, 144 (fn. 34), 
149, 169, 170, 197, 208, 217, 219. 

Trish Independent, Dublin, 150, 
151, 155. 

Trish News, Belfast, 151, 152. 

Trish Times, Dublin, 150, 151. 

Italian representation in Ashta- 
bula, 90, 133. 

Italy, 41, 44, 88, 121, 123, 171, 237 
(fn. 9), 240, 254 (esp. fns. 66 
and 67), 285. 


Jackson, Andrew, 185. 

Jamaica, 124 (fn. 30), 285. 

James, President Edmund J., of 
the University of Illinois, 265. 

Japan, 13, 45. 

Japanese system of P. R., 13, 45. 

Jaurés, 123. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 184. 

Jenks, Jeremiah W., of New York, 
283 


Jimenéz, President Don Rocardo, 
of Costa Rica, 167. 
Mee oa South Africa, 164, 
170 


Johnson, Professor Lewis Jerome, 
of Harvard, Preface, 283. 

Johnson, Thomas, of Ireland, 154. 

Johnson, Thomas H., of Manitoba, 
147. 

Johnson, Tom L., of Cleveland, 
128, 139. 

Judicial elections, 44, 54, 126, 171, 


276. 

Jugo-Slavia, 123 (fn. 26), 171, 237 
(fn. 9), 240, 252, 255 (fn. 68). 
See also Serbia. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, 136, 90, 111, 
131, 169, 170, 205, 213, 267, 269, 
271. 

Kamm, Miss Leona, of Cincinnati, 
Preface, 144. 


oan Government of Hungary, 


Kaufmann, Prof. Fritz, of Wiirt- 
emberg, 92 (fn. 30). 

Kelsey, Professor Rayner W., of 
Haverford, 283. 

Kennedy, Councilman William J. 
of Cleveland, 139. 

Kentucky, 46. 

Keough, Judge William C., of 
Cleveland, 141. 

Kerensky, Premier Alexander, of 
Russia, 171, 240, 252, 269. 

King, Cameron H., of San Fran- 
cisco, 136, 283. 

King, Garfield A., of Vancouver, 
146. 

King, Premier W. L. Mackenzie, 
of Canada, 20, 33, 80, 130. 

Kneubuhl, Miss Emily, 143. 

Ku Klux Klan, 90, 133, 135. 

Kummer, Adolf, of Cincinnati, 144. 


Labor, 20, 22, 39, 68, 69, 74, 83, 88, 
89, 90, 119, 131, 133, 135, 136, 
138, 139, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 
150-156, 158, 159, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 172, 173, 188 (fn. 11). See 
also Socialists, Communists. 

Labor Party of Australia, 161, 162. 

Labor Party of Canada, 20, 92, 145, 
147. 

Labor Party of Great Britain, 50 
(fn. 19), 68, 88, 89, 92, 157, 173. 

Labor Party of Ireland, 150-156, 
69, 88 (fn. 2). 

Labor Party of New Zealand, 163. 

Labor Party of South Africa, 164. 

Labor, representation of, 20, 22, 39, 
68, 69, 74, 83, 88, 89, 90, 119, 133, 
135, 136, 139, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 158, 159, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
188 (fn. 11). 

Labor unions, 50 (fn. 18), 138, 146, 
163, 172, 173, 191. 

Lachapelle, Georges, of France, 
Preface, 236 (fn. 2), 254 (fn. 64), 
285. 
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Lackmann, Councilman Charles, 
of Cincinnati, 144. 

Landslides, 20, 31, 36, 41, 72, 92, 
144, 173, 195 (fn. 3), 265. See 
also Continuity. 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, 157, 284. 

Latvia, 88 (fn. 14), 171. 

Lauenburg, 121, 170. 

Launceston, Tasmania, 161, 170. 

Leaders, election or defeat of, 20, 
33, 41, 57, 58, 80, 81, 85, 91, 152, 
154, 158, 162, 163, 173. 

League of Nations, 81, 94, 116, 189, 
190, 223. 

League of Women Voters, 140, 141, 
172, 283. 

Leeds and Northrup Co., Phila- 
eos elections of, 191 (fn. 


19). 

Leiden, Holland, 54. 

Ley, T. J., of New South Wales, 
162. 

Liberal Party of Belgium, 55, 57, 
88, 92, 173, 242, 246. 

Liberal Party of Canada, 20, 33, 
80, 92, 180, 146, 147. 

Liberal Party of Great Britain, 
24, 33, 35, 44, 68, 80, 88, 89, 92, 
157, 173. 

Liberal Party of New Zealand, 163. 

Liechtenstein, 171. 

Limited vote, 44, 13, 42 (fn. 5), 45, 
117, 125, 126, 174, 240 (fn. 20), 
254, 257, 266-271, 273. 

Lindsay, Samuel McCune, of New 
York, 283. 

Lindsey, Judge Ben B., of Denver, 
283. 


Lippmann, Walter, of the New 
York World, 283. 

eae 123 (fn. 27), 171, 240 (fn. 
0). 

List systems, 47, 50-61, 171, 235- 
265, 13, 48 (fin. 15), 71, 72, 76, 78, 
83, 87, 88, 120, 123, 126, 128, 131, 
159, 165, 169, 170, 198, 199, 209, 
265, 269. See also the references 
in the index for the countries 
listed in § 171 

Lithuania, 171. 


Liverpool, 284. 

Lloyd George, David, 89, 157, 173. 

Localities, representation of, under 
P. R., 96, 108, 133, 146, 155, 158, 
162, 173. 

Locarno agreement, 52. 

Locke, William J., Secretary of the 
League of California Munici- 
palities, 283. 

Log-rolling, 94. 

London, 46, 284, 286. 

Londonderry, 152 (fn. 59). 

Long ballot, 5, 6, 10, 77, 86. See 
also Short ballot. 

Longuet, Jean, of France, 253 
(incl. fn. 60). 

Lords, British House of, 149, 157, 
161, 173, 284. 

Los Angeles, 42. 

Louisiana, 69 (fn. 6), 209, 267. 

Lowell, President A. Lawrence, of 
Harvard, 173. 

Lubbock, Sir John, (afterward 
Lord Avebury), 124, 128. 

Lucerne, 171. 

Luchsinger, Councilman Julius, of 
Cincinnati, 144. 

Ludendorf, General, 92. 

Luxemburg, 171. 

Lynn, Dr. Kathleen, of Ireland, 

154. 


Lytton, Robert, 121 (fn. 12), 122 


Macdonald, Ramsey, 88. 

Machines and machine rule, 1, 3, 
5, 6, 24, 27, 28, 32, 34, 36, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 50, 59, 60, 76-77, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 86, 88, 90, 91, 94, 118, 
133, 136, 187, 188, 139, 141, 143, 
144, 148 (fn. 53), 153, 162, 169, 
173, 265, 278. 

Maclean, Sir Donald, 157, 284. 

MacNeill, Professor John, of Ire- 
land, 152, 154. 

Madison, James, 184. 

Madras, 160, 170. 

Mail, voting by, 192, 194. 

Maine, 18, 69, 185. 

Maish, Congressman Levi, of 
Pennsylvania, 186. 
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Majorities, exaggeration of, 31, 69, 
89, 157, 173, 209. 

Majorities, size of, in relation to 
election methods, 57, 89, 173. 
Majorities, under - representation 
of, 18, 20, 36, 89. See also 

Mi: inority rule. 

Majority, explanation of use of 
term, 11 (fn. 5). 

Majority preferential voting, 275- 
282, 9 (fn. 2), 10, 14, 25, 49 (fn. 
i 195 (Sec. 26), 202, 227, 272, 


raed rule, 9, 10, 15, 29, 62, 53, 
59, 61, 68, 69, 71, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
94, 99, 112, 123, 148 (in. 53), 169, 
173, 188, 204, 205, 238, 265, 266. 
See also Popular control of gov- 
ernment, Minority rule, and 
Machine rule. 

Majority systems of election, 1, 6, 
12, 16, 52-57, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72-86, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 98, 100, 
102, 103, 105, 113, 114, 136, 139 
(fn. 20), 147, 150, 151, 159, 164, 
169, 173, 178, 191, 225, 231, 237 
(fn. 9), 250. See also Single- 
member district system, Block 
vote, Majority preferential vot- 
ing, Majority voting, proper uses 
Ce) 


Majority voting, proper uses of, 9- 
11, 112, 275 

Malta, 159, 44, 170. 

Manager plan. See City manager 


plan. 
Manchester, England, 284. 
Manipulation, 213, 265. See also 
Fraud and Gerrymandering. 
Manitoba, 147, 14, 90, 104, 130, 170, 
277. See also Winnipeg. 
M eu? Free Press, Winnipeg, 
14 
gree Clair V., of Boulder, Colo., 


dire Miss Anna, of Cincinnati, 
144 (fn. 38). 

Maris, Albert B., of Philadelphia, 
Preface, 131, 283. 

Marquette, Michigan, 14, 279. 


Marshall, Mayor John D., of 
Cleveland, 141. 

“Mary Ann ballot,” 278 (fn. 14). 

Maryland, 184, 267. 

Maschke, Maurice, of Cleveland, 
32, 139, 141. 

Massachusetts, 6, 36, 69 (fn. 7), 
111, 273 (esp. fn. 27), 283. See 
also Boston. 

Massey, Premier, of New Zealand, 


Mathematicians i in favor of P. R., 
117, 121, 206 (fn. 6), 218 (fn. 12), 
236 (fn. 2). 

Mathematics of elections, 101, 212, 
220 (fn. 14), 222 (fn. 17), 279 
(fns. 20 and 21). 

Mathews, J. W., of Cleveland, 82 
(fn. 23). 

Matthews, Councilman Stanley, of 
Cincinnati, 144. 

Maxey, Professor Chester C., 140. 

Mayoralty elections, 5 (fn. 3), 144, 
170 (fn. 2), 176, 277, 278. 

McCaffrey, George H., of Boston, 
Preface, 283. 

pee J., of New Zealand, 
63. 

McCracken, W. D., 128. 

McCrary on The American Law of 
Elections, 266. 

McGrath, Joseph, of Ireland, 154. 

Measures, voting on, 9. 

Mechanics Institute of San Fran- 
cisco, 127. 

Mechanism of government and 
civic spirit, their relation, 1, 6, 
32, 76, 81, 82, 90, 91, 98, 116, 133, 
169, 173. 

Mecklenburg, 243. 

Medill, Joseph, of the Chicago 
Tribune, 126. 

Meisling, Vaughn, Preface, 286, 
121 (fns.). 

Melbourne, 14, 206 (fn. 6),:218 (fn. 
12), 279, 285. 

Mendoza Province, Argentina, 171, 
237 (fn. 9), 255. 

Merriam, Professor Charles E., of 
Chicago, 23 (fn. 9), 98. 
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Metropoutan P. R. Committee of 
Boston, 283. 

Michigan, 111, 135, 185, 266, 267, 
269, 271, 273, 283. | See also 
Kalamazoo, Detroit and Mar- 


quette. 

Milan, 123, 254 (fn. 67), 285. 
Mill, John Stuart, 122-124, 126, 
173, 286. Picture Opp. p. 176. 
Millard, Walter J., of Cincinnati, 
131, 143, 266 (fn. 1), 283. Pic- 

ture opp. p. 216. 

Miller, oy! Clerk J. M., of Cal- 
gary, 145. 

Milner, Lord, 157, 159 

Minnesota, 88, 266 (fn. 4), 267, 
272, 273, 277. 

Minorities excluded or underrepre- 
sented, 19, 20, 30, 35, 39, 41, 42, 
44, 52, 58, 54, 55, 57, 69, 71-75, 
82, 86, 89, 92, 100, 113, 146, 152, 
157, 169, 173, 265. 

Minority representation, 13, 15, 44- 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54-58, 62, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 71-75, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 
88, 90-92, 94, 95, 99, 112, 113, 117- 
119, 121, 125, 133-167, 169, 173, 
265, 266. See also Minorities 
underrepresented, Proportional 
Representation. 

Minority rule, 6, 15, 18, 20, 29, 31, 
34, 36, 40, 42, 44-46, 52, 53, 68, 
75, 76, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 96, 
99, 100, 112, 118, 123, 135, 136, 
139 (fn. 20), 157, 163, 169, 173, 
185, 204, 205, 237, 249, 275, 278. 
See also Machine Rule. 

Mirabeau, 117, 173. 

Bee British Columbia, 146, 
170. , 

Mississippi, 46, 69 (fn. 6), 209. 

Missouri, 46, 267, 283. 

Moderate opinion, representation 
of, 52, 57, 92, 244. 

Moley, Professor Raymond, of 
Columbia, 113, 133. 

Monaghan County, Treland, 155. 

Mond, Sir Alfred, 157, 284. 

Monopoly of representation by 
one group, 18, 19, 41, 113, 131, 


143, 144, 150, 151, 166, 173, 209, 
265. 

Montana, 46, 267, 283. 

Montreal, 130. 

Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 148, 
98 (fn. 35), 170. 

Moravia, 166, 170. 

Morin of Switzerland, 120, 123. 

Morris, Roland S., 33. 

Morrison-Bell, Major Sir A. Clive, 
124, 159, 284. 

Morton, Miss Elsie, of England, 
124, 284. 

“Mud-slinging,” 838, 85, 139, 146, 
156. 

Municipal elections, 5 (fn. 3), 12, 
14, 17, 20, 29, 31, 32, 40, 44, 46, 
54, 75, 76, 88, 90, 95-98, 102-106, 
108, 118, 115, 119, 126, 130, 131, 
132-151, 156, 158, 163, 164, 167, 
169,,170; 171; Lisp ava; Lay Ag; 
177, 179, 180, 181, 202, 213-215, 
226, 236 (fn. 1), 237 (fn. 9), 238 
(fn. 15), 240 (fn. 22), 241 (fn. 
23), 241, 245, 250 (fn. 44), 252, 
253, 257, 258, 260, 265, 267-273, 
276, 279. 

Municipal ownership, 135. 

Municipal parties, 134, 136, 142, 
144, 145, 147, 148, 150, 156, 158, 
163, 173. See also National —par- 
ties in municipal elections. 

Murdock, Victor, 33. 

Murray, Prof, Gilbert, of England, 
284. 


Mussolini, 44 (fn. 2), 88, 123, 237 
(fn. 9), 254 (incl. fn. 67). 


Nansen, Fridtjof, of Norway, 283. 

Nanson, Professor E. J., of the 
University of Melbourne, 14, 
206 (fn. 6), 218 (fn. 12), 279, 283. 

Nanson system of preferential 
voting, 14, 279-282. 

Nation, The, London, 173. 

Nation, The, New York, 126. 

National elections under P. R., 45, 
46, 52-58, 88-90, 92, 98, 121, 123, 
149, 152-155, 157, 159, 160, 161, 
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163-167, 169, 170, 171, 173, 174, 
176, 177, 181, 188, 186-188, 203, 
208, 209, 236-264, 274. 

N See gs Party of Australia, 161, 

Nationalist (Constitutional Na- 
tionalist) Party of Ireland, 92, 
151, 152. 

Nationality, representation on the 
basis of, 90, 183, 139 (fn. 23), 
166, 173. 

National Municipal League, Pref- 
ace, 80, 88, 136, 139. 

National parties in municipal elec- 
tions, 90, 133, 137-144, 150, 151, 
156, 173. 

National Student Forum, 192. 

National unity, 35, 55, 69, 90, 92, 
151, 173. 

National University of Ireland, 
153, 155 (fn. 69). 

Naville, Ernest, of Switzerland, 
i Glin 23) ia, ine) 20 
(fn. 11), 123, 128, 237 (fn. 10). 

Nebraska, 46, 283. 

Negroes, representation of, 90, 139, 
268. 


Nelson, British Columbia, 146, 170. 

Netherlands, 54, 59, 60, 88, 89, 171, 
236 (fn. 5), 237, 242 (fn. 26), 245, 
255, 260, 261, 264, 269. 

Neuchatel, Switzerland, 171. 

Nevada, 188 (fn. 13), 267. 

New England, 69. See also the 
individual New England states. 

Newfoundland, 124 (fn. 30). 

New Hampshire, 69 (fn. 7), 283. 

New Jersey, 15, 38, 39, 41, 185, 266, 
267, 268, 272, 273, 283. 

New Mexico, 267. 

New parties under P. R. See 
Number of parties. 

Newry, Ireland, 152. 

New South Wales, 162, 61, 69, 79 
(fn. 19), 88, 90, 170, 226, 230, 285. 

New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia, 146, 170. 

New York City, 17, 29, 31, 44, 96, 
131, 180, 181, 198 (fn. 45), 266 
(fn. 1), 268 (fn. 16), 273, 286. 


New York State, 44, 50, 126, 127, 
174, 184, 185, 188 (fn. 13), 267, 
268, 273, 283. See also New 
York City, Buffalo. 

New Zealand, 163, 88, 124, 170, 285. 

Nominating committees, 194. 

Nomination methods, 21, 25, 63, 
76, 86, 194, 195 (Sees. 6-12), 197 
(4 and 5), 198 (Secs. 6-12), 243 
(fn. 29), 252 (fn. 47), 276. 

Nomination provisions, 63, 194, 
195 (Secs. 6-12), 196, 197 (Sched- 
ule A, 4-6), 198 (Secs. 6-12), 273. 

Nominations as influenced by elec- 
tion methods, 21, 25, 26, 27, 40, 
43, 44-47, 52, 56, 57, 59, 60, 76, 
77, 78, 80, 86, 90, 139, 173, 180, 
185, 252. 

Nonpartisan ballot, 63, 86 (fn. 28), 
98, 135, 136, 143, 144, 195 (Sec. 
13), 197 (Schedule C), 276. 

Nonpartisan cabinets, 88, 249. 

Nonpartisan primary, 40, 86, 136, 
276, 280-282. 

Nonpartisan League, 86. 

“Nonpolitica]” questions, 68, 88. 

Non-Voting, 1, 23, 52, 54, 73, 82, 
98, 139 (fn. 22), 145, 155, 158, 
162, 209, 236. 

Norris, Senator George W., of 
Nebraska, 283. 

North Battleford, Saskatchewan, 
148, 98 (fn. 35), 170. 

North Carolina, 69 (fn. 6), 209, 
236, 267. 

North Dakota, 46, 86. 

Northern Ireland, 152, 70 (fn. 10), 
88, 91 (fn. 27), 101, 102, 104, 149, 
151, 170, 173, 179, 197, 208, 217, 
219, 225, 226. See also Ulster. 

North Mayo, Ireland, 154. 

Norway, 62 (fn. 1), 171, 240, 241, 
249, 253 (fn. 57), 257, 258, 269, 
283. 

Nugent, John D., of Northern Ire- 
land, 152. 

Number of chambers in a legis- 
lature, 177, 277. 

Number of members elected to- 
gether under P. R., 180, 181, 
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134, 147, 152, 153, 155, 157, 162, 
163, 190, 209, 236, 254, 257. 

Number of members in legislative 
body, 180, 209, 236. 

Number of parties as influenced 
by election methods, 72 (fn. 12), 
88, 162, 173, 287, 242, 245 (fn. 
33), 249, 250. 

Number of people living under P. 
R,, 123: 

Number of voters who exercise 
their voting privileges, 145, 146, 
148, 151, 152, 155, 158, 162, 209, 


236. 
Number of votes to which voter is 
entitled, 12, 100, 148, 267-271. 


Objections to inferior systems of 
R. and minority representa- 
tion, 44-48, 50, 59, 60, 71, 72, 76, 
78, 87, 88, 129, 236-264. See also 
Objections to P. R. 

Objections to majority systems, 
2, 3, 11, 12, 15-24, 26, 28-37, 39- 
43, 52, 53-57, 67-86, 88-102, 113, 
114, 169, 173, 184, 185, 189, 265, 
272 (fn. 26). 

Objections to P. R. and their an- 
swers, 87-116, 7, 62, 73, 131, 162, 
173, 202-224, 266-274. See also 
Objections to inferior systems of 


Occupational representation, 114, 


173. 
Odam, A. J., of Ottawa, 285, 286. 
O’Higgins, Kevin, of Ireland, 


154. 

Ohio, 35, 90, 111, 133, 185, 267, 268, 
271, 273, 283. See also Ashta- 
bula, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dayton. 

Oklahoma, 283. 

Oldenburg, Germany, 171. 

Olmutz, Moravia, 166. 

Omagh, Ireland, 68 (fn. 1), 98 (fn. 
38), 151. 

One-party government, 68, 88, 89, 
152-154, 161, 162. See also Two- 
party system. 


One-party governments under P. 
a 88 (esp. fn. 15), 152-154, 161, 


one 20, 88, 92, 285. 

Oporto, Portugal, a ith. 27) edt. 
240 (fn. 20). 

Opponents of P. R., 88, 90, 123, 
133-137, 141, 146, 148, 152, 157, 
162, 163, 164, 267, 269, 270. 

Opposition, Benefits of, 41, 57, 89, 
92, 95, 112, 140, 144, 173. 


_ Opposition to P. R. by machine 


politicians, 135, 137, 141, 146, 
162. 

Optional P. R. acts, 146, 148, 163, 
164, 170, 171. 

Oregon, 129, 267, 273. 

Organizations to promote P. R., 
124, 126, 127, 128, 130, 131, 283- 
285. 

Organizations using P. R. See 
Private organizations. 

Ostrogorski, 5 (fn. 3). 

Ottawa, 130, 285. 

Overlapping terms of office, 134, 
178, 195 (fn. 3). 

Overstreet, Professor Harry A., of 
New York, 173. 

Overturns in representation. See 
Landslides. 

Owen, Ex-Senator Robert L., of 
Oklahoma, 283. 

Oxford, Earl of, (H. H. Asquith), 
33-80, 89, 157, 173. 

Oxford University, 157. 


Paine, Robert Treat, of Massa- 
chusetts, 283. 

Panachage, 60 (fn. 25), 253, 254, 
256 (fn. 71), 257 (fn. 76), 264 
(fn. 96). 

Pangalos, Former Dictator, of 
Greece, 123. 

Paris, 125 (fn. 33), 253, 285. 

Parker, Miss Elsie S., Preface, 131. 

Parliamentary elections under ma- 
jority systems, 20, 33, 35, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 52, 55, 56, 68, 88, 89, 92, 
157, 163, 164, 166, 169, 173, 202. 
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Parliamentary elections under P. 
R., 45, 46, 52-58, 88-90, 92, 98, 
121, 123, 149, 152-155, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 163-167, 169, 170, 171, 
173, 174, 176, 177, 181, 183, 186- 
188, 203, 208, 209, 236-264, 274. 

Parmoor, Lord, 124, 157, 283, 284. 

Parties as influenced by election 
methods, 19, 20, 24, 31-33, 36, 41, 
44-47, 52, 54-59, 66, 69, 71, 72, 76- 
86, 88-92, 94, 139, 140, 142, 144, 
147, 150-158, 161-163, 169, 173, 
185, 236-265. 

Parties using P. R. for their own 
elections, 172. 

Party conventions, 94, 276. 

Party government, 88-92, 29, 32, 
33, 36, 45, 52, 53, 55-60, 68, 77, 79, 
94, 152-155, 161-165, 173, 236-265. 

Party names with P. R. ballot, 63, 
86 (fn. 28), 195 (fn. 20), 198, 199. 
See also Nonpartisan ballot. 

Party responsibility, 88, 91, 173. 
See also One-party government. 

“Passing the buck,” 4 (fn. 2). See 
also Division of authority. 

Patronage, 90, 185. See also Spoils 
system. 

Peace and representation, 35, 41, 
52, 54, 55, 73, 74, 83, 123, 147, 
149, 152, 154, 164, 173, 187, 189, 
190. See also Good feeling fos- 
tered by P. R. 

Pennsylvania, 13, 17, 44, 46, 69, 
73, 111, 125-127, 174, 184, 185, 
186, 188 (fn. 11), 265, 267, 268, 
273, 283. See also Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. 

Pepper, Senator George Wharton, 
73, 92, 173, 283. 

Periodicals. See Newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Perruzzi, Signor and Signora, of 
Italy, 121. 

“Personal representation” (a name 
for P. R.), 62 (fn. 1), 117 (fn. 2). 

Personal Representation Society of 
New York, 50, 126, 127. 

Petition method of nomination, 48, 
49, 63, 194, 195 (Secs. 6-12), 197 


(Schedule A, 4-6), 198 (Secs. 6- 
12), 238, 243 (fn. 29), 252 (fn. 
47), 276 (fn. 4). 

Philadelphia, 4,5 (fn. 3), 120, 125, 
126, 173, 265, 283, 286. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, 156, 
173, 250 (fn. 43). 

Picard, Emile, of France, 236 
(ink 2). 

Pittsburgh, 15, 38. 

Places where P. R. has been 
adopted, 170-172. 

Platforms of parties, 56, 88, 90, 91. 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, of Ireland, 
149, 284. 

Plurality, 11 Ainge5)? 

Poincaré, Henri, French mathema- 
tician, 236 (fn. 74) 

Poincaré, Premier Raymond, of 
France, 123, 173, 250. 

Poland, 171, 269. 

Pomeroy, Eltweed, 128. 

Pope, Alexander, 116. 

Popular control of government, 
1, 5-8, 52, 59, 61, 66, 68, 71, 73, 
75-77, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 98, 99, 
109, 112-114, 116, 133-169, 173. 

Port Coquitlam, British Columbia, 
146, 170. 

Porter, Charles H., of Cambridge, 
Mass., 283. 

Porto Rico, 45. 

Portugal, 44, 123, 171, 240. 

Post, Mrs. Alice Thacher, of 
Washington, 283. 

Practicability of P. R. with the 
single transferable vote, 61, 63, 
98, 102-110, 123, 131, 144, 148, 
155, 168, 169, 173, 202, 261. 

Praed, William Mackworth, Eng- 
lish poet, 44. 

Precinct -count, 65, 84, 103, 104, 
173, 195 (fns. 27 and 30). 

Predetermined quota, 117, 118, 121 
(fn. 16), 180 (fn. 4), 209, 236, 
244. 

Preferential voting, 25, 27, 50 (fn. 
18), 100, 102, 107, 118, 121, 123, 
126, 137, 194, 262-264, 272, 273, 
277. See also Majonty prefer- 
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ential voting and Transferable 
ballot. 

“Pre-selection,” 162. 

Presidential elections, 183-188, 38, 
82 (in. 22), 171, 176, 276. 

Presidential electors, 46, 171, 183- 
188. 

Pretoria, 164, 170. 

Primaries, 6, 7, 28, 32, 40, 63, 66, 
86, 105, 108, 136, 144, 169, 195 
(fn. 8), 272, 276-278 (incl. fn. 
16), 280-282. 

Principles of representation ea 
voting. See Representation and 
Voting. 

Private organizations, 50 (fn. 18), 
118, 126 (fn. 39), 127, 133 (fn. 
4),- 168, 172, 173, 174, 191-194, 
196, 201, 207, 212, 223, 230 (fn. 
27), 279, 280. 

Problems of government, 88-95, 
20, 31, 33, 35, 37, 41, 45, 52, 54, 
55, 58, 72-74, 79, 80, 82, 113, 173. 

Professional organizations using 
PAR Sis 

Progressive Party of Canada (in- 
cluding United Farmers of Al- 
berta and Ontario), 20, 88, 92, 
130, 147, 172. 

Progressive Party of New South 
Wales, 69, 162. 

Progressive Party of the United 
States, 19, 20, 33. 

Progressives, 19, 20, 33, 41, 45, 48, 
62, 66, 68, 69, 71, 72, 85, 88, 92, 
94, 126, 128, 130, 144, 147, 162, 
172. 

Proportionality among parties, 15, 
20, 44-47, 51-58, 66, 68, 88, 89, 92, 
134, 145 (esp. fn. 45), 151-154, 
158, 159, 161, 163, 169, 173, 179, 
199, 235-250. 

Proportional representation (P. 
Ryo, S 12913155 16. 2648453) 
45-277, 278 (in. 14), 280, 283-286. 

Proportional Representation by 
John R. Commons. See Com- 
mons, John R. 

Proportional Representation by 
John H. Humphreys. See Hum- 


pheeye Proportional Represen- 


PR R lonkieans List of, 170-172. 

P. R. for cabinets, 88. 

P. R. League of America, Preface, 
128, 131, 283, 66 (fn. 6), 132, 134, 
135, 138, 141, 148, 191, (fn. 19), 
194-198, 200, 201, 215, 224, 229, 
230, 234, 237 (fn. 8). 

P. R. League of New Zealand, 285. 

Pi oe of Victoria, Aus- 


ae ia ta ah See Organ- 
tzattons to promote P. R. 

P. R. Review, 18 (fn. 7), 31 (in. 
16), 54 (in. 12), 56 (fn. 16), 58 
(fn. 21), 69 (fn. 8), 73 (fn. 13), 
74 (in. 14), 88 (ins. 13, 20), 90 
(fn. 26), 92 (fn. 31), 96 (fn. 32), 
98 (fn. 35), 120 (fn. 11), 123 (fns. 
25, 29), 128, 181, 132, 136 (fn. 
14), 137 (fm. 17), 142 (fm. 29), 144 
(in. 40), 148 (fim. 53), 173,244 
(in. 32), 250 (in. 45), 269, 283, 286. 

P. R. Society of Canada, 130, 145, 
283, 285. 

P. R. Society of Great Britain, 
124, 284, 66 (fn. 6), 131, 132, 173, 
bs (fn. 17), 197, 229, 230, 283, 


P.R. Society of Ireland, 156,197,285. 
P. R. Society of Jamaica, 124 (fn. 


30), 285. 
P.R. Society of New South Wales, 
285 


P. R. with single-member districts, 
129, 249. 

P. R. with the single transferable 
vote (Hare system), 7, 13, 16, 
27, 48-50, 51 (fn. 1), 59-116, 118, 
119, 121-182, 186, 190-234, 236 
(fn. 3), 243 (fn. 31), 261-275, 
277, 278 (fn. 14), 280, 283-286. 

Provincial and_ state elections 
under P. R., 46, 54, 90, 126, 130, 
145, 147, 152, 160-162, 170, 171, 
174, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 226, 
229, 236 (fn. 1), 237, 240 (fn. 
22), 248, 245, 253, 256, 257, 258, 
266, 273. 
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Provisions. See Rules. 

Proxy system, 50, 126, 129. 

Prussia, 236 (fn. 1). 

Public opinion, creation of, 1, 112. 

Public opinion in regard to P. R. 
58, 59, 126, 133-141, 143, 144, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 156, 
157, 161, 167, 168, 173. See also 
Quotations on P. R. 

Punch, 178. 


Qualifications and ability of candi- 
dates and members elected. See 
Ability and qualifications. 

Qualifications for holding office, 
175, 185, 188, 195 (Sec. 6), 197 
(Schedule A, 4). 

Qualifications for voting, 188, 197 
(Schedule A, 3). 

Quality of legislation, 95, 173. See 
also Records of P. R. legislative 
bodies. 

Quantity of legislation, 95. See 
also Records of P. R. legislative 
bodies. 

Queensland, 14, 277. 

Quota, 11, 12, 15, 45, 62, 66, 110, 
117-119, 121, 122, 165, 166 (fn. 
79), 167 (fn. 80), 169, 195 (Sec- 
tion 21 (6) and (fn. 2), 196 
(rule 5), 197 (Schedule B, regula- 
tion 7), 198 (Section 21 (5), 
199, 203-210, 223, 236-250, 265. 

Quotations on P. R. and the prin- 
ciples of voting and representa- 
tion, 173, 8, 11, 13 (fn. 10), 24 
27, 41, 46, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
73, 74, 75, 82, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 
113, 116, 117-119, 121-124, 126, 
130, 131, 133, 136, 139, 140, 144, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 152, 
155, 156, 158, 159, 161-164, 167, 
184, 249, 250, 265, 266-273, 280. 

Quotient, System of. the, (an early 
name for P. R.), 62 (fn. 1). 


Race, representation on the basis 
of 90, 1389 (fn. 23), 173. 

Radicals, 26, 45, 52, 54, 90, 92, 
135, 146, 244. 


ee Jackson H., of California, 


Rathmines, Ireland, 151, 226. 

Reactionaries, 92, 146. 

Real will of the voter in relation 
to his actual vote, 1, 3, 6, 7, 16, 
19, 21-27, 40, 43-48 (incl. fn. 
14), 52, 59-63, 66, 68, 69, 76, 78, 
81, 86, 91, 34, 96, 97, 102, 114, 
115, 133, 144, 148 (fn. 55), 169, 


173, 220-223, 243, 253, 275, 278, 
279, 281. 

Recall; 231-234, 118, 195 (end), 
228. 


Recording of elections under P. R., 
48 (fn. 13), 66, 195 (Sec. 21, 
(20)-(23), 196 (rules 3, 13, and 
18), 197 (end of Schedule B), 
198 (Sec. 21, (18)-(21)), 204, 208, 
224. 

Records of P. R. 
bodies, 133-137, 140. 

Recounts, 110, 195 (Secs. 25 and 
26), 198 (Secs. 25 and 26), 123, 
229, 230. 

Reeve, elections for the office of, 
Pai fe 

ae 148, 98 (fn. 35), 103, 130, 
170. 


legislative 


Reichstag of Germany, 52, 92, 94, 
171, 209, 236, 244. 

Relative majority system com- 
pared to majority preferential 
systems, 278, 280-282. 

Religion, representation on the 
basis of, 90, 54, 55, 89 (fn. 22), 
133, 1389 (fn. 23), 151, 158, 160, 
173, 226, 244, 245 (fn. 34). 

Religious organizations using P. 
Re 1705 172 

Remainder method of apportion- 
ment, 237, 238, 242, 245 (fn. 33), 
245 (fn. 34), 247, 265. 

Repeals of P. R., 88, 119, 128, 135- 
137, 146, 148, 152, 163, 164, 170, 
171, 237 (fn. 9). See also At- 
tempts to repeal. 

Repeated ballot, 276. See also 
Primaries and Nonpartisan pri- 


mary. 
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Representation, 61 (fn. 27), 88 (fn. 
15), 182, 228, 229 (fn. 23), 249 
(fins. 42 and 43), 286. 

Representation distinguished from 
decision. See Decision. 

Representation of different ele- 
ments within a party, 55, 56, 57, 
59, 62, 66, 71, 72 (fn. 12), 76, 77, 
81, 86, 88, 91, 94, 137, 152, 153, 
173, 253-264. See also Independ- 
ent members, and competition 
within a party. 

Representation on the Govern- 
ment side of a district where 
the Government’s supporters are 
a minority, 147. 

Representation, principles of, 2, 3, 
7, 11, 12, 15, 16, 25, 26, 27, 39, 41, 
50, 52, 53, 59, 61, 67, 68, 71, 74, 
76, 77, 81, 88, 91. 99, 100, 112- 
114, 116, 117, 118, 169, 173, 203- 
224, 265. 

Representative government, 1, 5, 
7, 8, 10 (esp. fn. 3), 41, 50, 59, 
77, 86, 88 (fn. 8), 116, 169, 173. 
See also Representation, prin- 
ciples of. 

Representative nominations, 52, 56, 
57, 76, 77, 181, 173 

Representatives in Congress. 
House of Representatives. 

Republican Party of Ireland, 152- 
156, 33, 88 (fn. 2). See also 
Sinn Fein. 

Republican Party of the United 
States, 17-19, 22, 31, 32, 35, 39, 
41, 44, 45, 46 (fn. 9), 48, 55, 62, 
66, 68, 69, 71, 72, 75-78, 80-83, 85, 
86, 88, 90, 94, 137-144, 173, 185, 
188 (fn. 11), 209, 236,.283. 

Residence in district as a require- 
ment for eligibility to office, 96 
(fn. 33), 195 (fn. 7). 

Result sheets for P. R. elections, 
48 (fn. 13), 66, 197 (end of 
Schedule B), 204, 208, 224. See 
See of elections under 


See 


Returning officers. See Election 


authorities. 


Revolution, American, 74, 184. 

Rhode Island, 18, 69 (fn. ie 260, 
267 (fn. 7), 268, 272. 

Rinto, Councilman, of Ashtabula, 
133. 

Roberts, G. H., of England, 284. 

Roberts, Samuel, of England, 284. 

Robertson, Dr. James W., of Can- 
ada, 283. 

Robespierre, 117. 

Robins, Mrs. Raymond, of Chi- 
cago, 283. 

Rocca, Miss Helen M., 202. 

Rode, Ove, of Denmark, 261. 

Rose, Councilman Charles O., of 
Cincinnati, 144. 

Rosenshine, Assemblyman, of San 
Francisco, 136. 

Ross, Howard §., 130. 

Rotation of names on ballot, 66 
(fn. 4), 195 (Section 14). 

Roumania, 171. 

Rousseau, 173. 

Ruhr occupation, 52. 

Rules for majority preferential 
voting, 277-281. 

Rules for P. R. elections, 118, 119, 
121, 195, 196, 197, 198, 207, 208. 

Rules of order, 9. 

Runanga, New Zealand, 163, 170. 

Rural elections, 146, 151, 156. 

Russell, Charles Edward, of Wash- 
ington, 283. 

Russell, Lord John, 178. 

Russia, 123, 171, 240, 252, 269. See 
also Occupational representation. 

Rutledge, Patrick, of Ireland, 154. 

Ryan, Dr. John A., of the Catholic 
University, Washington, 283. 


Saar Valley, 171. 

Sacramento, 136, 71 (fn. 11), 75, 
76, 90, 95, 98 (fn. 35), 102, 111, 
1138, 181, 169, 170, 218, 270. 

Sacramento Bee, Star, and Union, 
75, 136. 

St. Aldwyn, Lord, 149. 

St. Gall, Switzerland, 171. 

Bt, James, Manitoba, 147, 170, 277 

fn 
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St. James 1 ee Manager, 147. 

Saint-Just, 117, 121 

San Francisco, 14 (fn. 12), 127, 136, 
278 


San Marino, 171. 

Saskatchewan, 148, 170. See also 
Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Regina, and Saskatoon. 

ak 148, 98 (fn. 35), 180, 

0. 

Satisfaction of the public with 
election results, 54-58, 71, 98, 
126, 133, 134, 185, 136, 140, 144, 
145, 147, 148, 150, 151, 156, 158, 
161, 164, 167, 173. 

Scale-turning. See Balance of 
power. 

Be eabad, J. Henry, of Philadel- 
phia, 283. 

eben system of P. R., 48, 49, 


Schleswie-Holstein, 121, 170, 248, 


Schmidt, Councilman Robert, Jr., 
of Cincinnati, 144. 

Schneller, Councilman Fred, of 
Cincinnati, 144. 

School boards, 126, 145, 146, 158, 
170, 174, 268. 

Schwyz, Switzerland, 171. 

Scotland, 168, 71 (fn. 11), 103 (fn. 
Se 132 (fn. 1), 15%, 170, 173, 


Siete C. P., of England, 124, 284. 

Scottish Universities, 157. 

Seager, Professor Henry R., of Co- 
lumbia, 283. 

Seanad ‘Hireann, 166, 104, 144 (fn. 
34), 170, 197, 208, 217, 219. 

Seasongood, Mayor Murray, of 
Cincinnati, 143, 144. 

Seavey, City Manager Clyde L., of 
Sacramento, 95, 113, 136. 

Second ballot, 276. 

Secret voting, 50, 63, 97, 110, 118. 

Security of tenure for political 
leaders, 33, 41, 80, 85, 88. 

Selborne, Earl of, 157, 173, 284. 

Selection of particular candidates 
(as distinguished from choosing 


a party), 10-13, 16, 21, 24-29, 32, 
33, 40, 43, 44-50, 51, 59-61, 62, 66, 
68, 76-81, 85, 86, 88, 90, 91, 93, 
96, 97, 102, 109, 115, 133, "186, 
137, 139, 142, 144, 146, 150- 156, 
161, 163, 169, 173, 190, 191, 251- 
265. 

Selection of successful candidates 
in a list, 47, 249 (fn. 41), 251-265. 

Senate of the Irish Free State 
(Seanad Hireann), 156, 104, 144 
(fn. 84), 170, 197, 208, 217, 219. 

Senate of South Africa, 101, 164, 
170, 208, 217, 219. 

Senate, United States, 35, 126, 184, 
188, 274, 279, 283. 

Serbia, 123, 171, 237 (fn. 9). 
also Jugo-Slavia. 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, King- 
dom of the. See Jugo-Slavia. 

Shakerton, Mass., 172. 

Sherrill, Colonel C. O., City Man- 
ager of Cincinnati, 144. 

Sherwin, Miss Belle, of Cleveland, 
140, 283. 

epee committees, 172, 191 (fn. 
9). 

Short ballot, 5, 7, 10 (esp. fn. 3), 
77, 86, 169, 198. See also City 
manager plan and Long ballot. 

Siberia, 171. 

Simon, Sir John, of England, 157, 
284 


Simple (Hare) quota, 167 (fn. 80), 
208, 204, 287, 241, 242, 245 (fn. 
33), 245 (fn. 34), 246, 247, 265. 

Single-chambered legislatures, 14, 
177, 277. 

Single-member district system, 2, 
12, 15, 16, 17-37. 42. 45, 67, 68, 
69, 78, 81, 82, 88, 89, 90, 92, 96, 
97, 98, 100, 101, 119 (fn. 10), 121, 
133, 135, 139, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
147, 153, 159, 162, 163, 164, 169, 
173, 184, 212, 237 (fn. 9), 249, 
250, 254, 261, 266, 267, 273, 274. 
See also Majority systems of 
election. 

Single non-transferable vote, 138, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 78, 115, 117, 125, 


See 
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129, 255, oe 259, 261 (in. 84), 
266 (fn. 6), 268 

Single-shot ballot, 3, 6, 10, 21, 22, 
24, 25, 28, 43, 45, 52, 76, 86, 102, 
115, 153, 169, 278. See also 
Single non-transferable vote and 
Transferable ballot. 

Single tax, 39, 133 (fn. 4), 172. 

Single tax communities, 133 (fn. 
4) 172. 

Single transferable vote. See P.R. 
with the single transferable vote 
and Alternative vote. 

Single transferable vote within 
party lists, 59, 60, 171, 261-264. 
Single transferable vote with party 
lists, 61, 168 (fn. 80), 198, 199. 
Single vote in a multi-member dis- 
trict, 12, 45-50, 100, 107, 115, 148, 

249 (fn. 42), 253, 267-271. 

Sinn Fein, 150-153, 92, 173, 226. 

Size of districts, 181. See also 
Number of members elected to- 
gether. 

Size of legislative bodies, 180, 209, 

236. 


Size of vote, 98, 144, 145, 146, 148, 
151, 152, 155, 158, 162, 209, 
236. 

Sligo, Champion and Independent, 
150. 


Sligo, Ireland, 150, 151, 170. 

Smillie, Robert, 157, 284. 

Smith, John, City Clerk of Port 
Coquitlam, Bucs 

Smith, J. Parker, of Eneland, 212, 
215. 

Smith, Sir Frederick E., (now Earl 
Birkenhead), 173, 284. 

Smuts, General, of South Africa, 
80, 164, 217. 

Snowden, Mr. and Mrs. Philip, 
157, 284. 

Socialist Labor Party of the 
States, 17 (fns. 2 and 3), 


Socialist Party of Belgium, 55, 57, 
88, 90, , 242. 

Socialist Party of the United 
States, 17, 30, 39, 92, 172. 


Socialists, 17, 30, 39, 44, 54, 55, 57, 
59 (fn. 23), 88, 89 (in. 22), 90, 
92, 135, 172, 173, 242, 244, 248, 
249, 253, 254 (fn. 67), 261 (fn. 
84), 261 (fn. 86). See also 
Labor Party of Great Britain. 

Social workers, 172. 

Societies. See Private organiza- 
tions. 

Soldier organizations, — 155. 

“Solid South,” 69, 209, 236 


- Solothurn (Soleure), Switzerland, 


54 (fn. 9), 171, 259 (in. 78). 
South Africa, 164, 88, 101, 124, 131, 
170, 208, 217, 219. 
South Australia, 119, 124, 285. 
om Carolina, 46, 69 (fn. 6), 185, 


rts Dakota, 46, 86 

South Vancouv er, 146, 98 (fn. 35), 
148 (fn. 55), 170 

Southern Ireland ae the crea- 
tion of the Irish Free State, 150- 
154, 226. 

Southern States, 69, 86, 209, 236. 
See also the individual states. 

Soviet system, 171. See also Occu- 
pational representation. 

Spain, 44, 123. 

Speaker’s Conference on Electoral 
Reform, 157. 

Spence, Catherine Helen, of Aus- 
tralia, 62 (fn. 1), 119, 124, 128. 
Picture opp. p. 188. 

Splitting the vote, 6, 18, 19, 21, 24, 
25, 28, 32, 40, 43, 44, 45, 46, 68, 
75, 76, 77, 102, 147, 162. 

Spoiled ballots. See Invalid bal- 
ots. 

Spoils system, 1, 5, 24, 34, 90, 103, 
169, 173. See also Machine rule. 

Spokane, 14 (fn. 12). 

Springfield, Ohio, 276. 

Stable government, 20, 31, 33, 35, 
37, 41, 52, 54, 55, 69, 72, 73, 74, 
83, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94, 95, 113, 178, 
189, 265, 269. See also Continu- 
ity of policy. _ 

te and provincial elections un- 
der P. R., 46, 54, 90, 126, 130, 
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145, 147, 152, 160-162, 170, 171, 
174, 176, 177, 179, 180, 181, 226, 
229, 236 (in. 1), 237, 240 (fn. 22), 
243, 245, 253, 256, 257, 258, 266, 

Statistics. See Election figures. 

pee Simon, 50, 117 (fn. 2), 126, 

Steuben Society of America, 172. 

Stone, Warren, 138. 

Storey, Moorfield, of Boston, 283. 

Storey, Premier John, of New 
South Wales, 162. 

Strathcona, Alberta, 145. 

Strikes, 83, 147, 249. 

Strohm, Miss Edna P., of Cincin- 
nati, 144. 

Student organizations, 172, 191, 
192. 

Successive dropping of lowest can- 
didates, 220-222, 277. See also 
Defeat of candidates. 

Sulzmann, Councilman John M., 
of Cleveland, 139. 

Supervision of elections by candi- 
dates and the public, 65, 84, 106, 
131 (fn. 44), 195 (Secs. 17 and 
23), 197 (Schedule B, 14-16), 198 
(Sees. 17 and 23). 

Supporters of P. R., 283-286, 173, 
133, 136-138, 141, 143, 145, 164. 

Surplus votes, 211-219, 48, 49, 60, 
62, 66, 97, 101, 118, 121, 195 
(Section 21 (8)-(10) and (14)), 
196 (rules 7-13), 197 (Schedule 
B, regulations and 9), 198 (Sec- 
tion 21 (8)), 203-210, 224, 259- 
263. 

Sweden, 56 (fn. 17), 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62 (fn. 1), 88, 123, 171, 240, 243 
(fn. 28), 263, 264 (fn. 95), 269. 

Switzerland, 38, 54, 59, 88, 120, 123, 
128, 171, 237 (incl. fn. 9), 238, 
241, 242 (fn. 26), 243 (incl. fn. 
29), 253 (incl. fn. 57), 257, 258, 
265, 269, 276. 

Sydney Daily Dispatch and Daily 
Telegraph, 162. 

Sydney, New South Wales, 162, 
285. 


Taft, Robert A., of Cincin.ati, 90. 
Taft, William Howard, 94. 
Tahanto, Mass., 172. 

Talbot, Former. Councilman Trux- 
ton, of Kalamazoo, 135, 205. 
Tasmania, 161, 14, 62 (fn. 1), 88, 
90, 101, 124, 130, 170, 217, 928, 

299, 230 (fn. 26). 
Taxes, 6, 35. See also Cost of gov- 
ernment and Cost of elections. 
Teachers, 172. 
Belford, Dr. Robert, of Vancouver, 
46 


Terms of office, 188, 195 (Sec. 4), 
231. See also Overlapping terms 
of office. 

Theelen, M., of Belgium, 255, 259. 

Thomas, J. H., of England, 284. 

Thompson, Carl D., of Chicago, 
283. 

Three-cornered _ contests. 
Splitting the vote. 

Thurgau, Switzerland, 171. 

Ticino, Switzerland, 54, 88 (fn. 18), 
120, 123, 171, 237. 

Tie provisions under P. R.., 66, 121, 
188 (fn. 11), 195 (Secs. 21, (16) 
and (17)), 196 (rules 20-22 and 
fn. 39), 197 (Schedule B, 9 (2) 
(b), 9 (6) (d), and 10 (2)), 198 
(Secs. 21 (14) and (15)), 259 
(fn. 79). 

Tilden, Samuel J., 

Time of holding os 188, 195 
(Sec. 3). 

Time required for P. R. count, 54, 
104, 131, 146, 155. 

Toal, Senator, of County Mona- 
ghan, Ireland, 155. 

Tomlinson, City Clerk M. C., of 
Saskatoon, 148. 

Tongres-Maeseyck division, Prov- 
ince of Limbourg, Belgium, 255, 


See 


259. 
Toronto, 128, 130. 
Townes, Former Mayor Clayton 
Cy of Cleveland, 78, 97, 141. 
Town meeting, 94, 99. 
Transferable vote, 3, 25, 27, 47, 48, 
49, 50 (fn. 18), ’59-61, 64, 66, 68, 
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71, 76, 77, 78, 83, 86, 100-107, 110, 
115, 118, 121, 139, 146, 150, 152 
(fn. 58), 165, 166 (fn. 79), 167 
(fn. 80), 169, 195 (Secs. 15, 215 
and 26), 196, 197 (Schedule A, 
11, and Schedule B), 198 (Sec- 
tions 15, 21, and 26), 203-224, 
259-263, 272, 273, 276, 277. See 
also, for contrast, Single-Shot 
Ballot. 

Transformation of parties by P. R. 
See Improvement of parties by 


Pork: 
Transvaal, 170. 
Treaty, Anglo-Irish, 153, 154. 
Trent, 171. 

Trinity College, Dublin, (Dublin 
University), 153, 157 (fn. 72). 
Tugman, William M., of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 139. 
Turati, Signor, of Milan, 254 (fn. 

67). 


Turkey, 41, 123. 

Turner, Former City Manager, of 
Ashtabula, 90, 133. 

Two-party system, 88, 173. 

Tyrol, 171. 

Tyrone County, Ireland, 104, 151, 
152. 

Tyson, Robert, of Toronto, 128, 
131, Picture opp. p. 188 


Ulster, 151, 152. See also Northern 
Treland. 

Unanimous constituencies, 7, 11, 
12, 15, 20, 26, 66, 67, 90, 94, 97, 
101, 107, 110, 114, 117-119, 145 
(fn. 43), 169, 173, 265, 267. 

Understanding of significance of 
P. R., its importance to success 
of the system, 146, 148. 

Uniform quota, 66 (fn. 5), 68 (fn. 
4), 117, 121 (fn. 16), 180 (fn. 4), 
195 (fns. 2, 29, 33, 35), 199, 209, 
210, 236, 242, 244. 

Unintelligent voting, 5, 6, 81. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics, 171, 252 (fn. 50), 269. 

Union of South Africa, 164, 88 
101, 124, 131, 170, 208. 


2 


Unionist Party of Great Britain. 
See Conservative Party. 

Unionist Party of Ireland, 150-152, 
154, 91 (fn. 27), 92, 173, 226. 

United Farmers of Alberta, 172. 

United Farmers of Ontario, 20, 88, 
92, 130, 172. 

University and college elections, 
127, 152, 153, 155 (fn. 69), 157, 
170, 172, 191, 192, 280. 

University elections for British 
and Irish Parliaments, 152, 153, 
155 (fn. 69), 157, 170. 

Unorganized groups, representa- 
tion of, 6, 24, 27, 28, 32, 40, 43, 
44-47, 56, 59-61, 62, 66, 71, 72, 
75, 83, 86, 88, 90, 91, 94, 186, 156, 
158, 173, 191, 192, 278. 

Unproportional minority systems, 
13, 44, 237 (fms. 9 and 11), 241 
(fn. 23), 250, 253, 254. 

Upson, Dr. Lent D., of Detroit, 
143, 283. 

U’Ren, William S., 


of Oregon, 
129. 
Uruguay, 171, 250, 254, 255. 


Vacancies, 110, 225-230, 118, 142 
(fn. 28), 151, 155 (fn. 68), 187, 
188, 195 (Secs. 25-27), 198 (Secs. 
25-27), 234. 

Valais, Switzerland, 171. 

Validity provisions, 195 (Sec. 21, 
(3) and (4)), 196 (rule 2), 197 
(Schedule A, 11, Schedule B, 3), 
198 (Sec. 21, (2) and (3) and 
last sentence of (9)). 

Van Buren, Martin, 185. 

Vancouver, 146, 170. 

‘Vancouver Daily World and Prov- 
ince, 146. 

Vandervelde, Foreign Minister, of 
Belgium, 88 (fn. 15). 


Van Slyke, Mrs. James M., of 
Chicago, 283. 
Varrentrapp, Dr. Georg, of Ger- 


many, 240. 
Vaud, Switzerland, 257. 
Venizelos, 41, 80. 
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Vermont, 69 (fn. 7). 

Verplanck, J. De Lancey, Preface, 
222, (in, 17). 

Vice-President, election of. 
Presidential elections. 

Victoria, Australia, 14, 206 (fn. 6), 
218 (fn. 12), 277, 279, 285. 

Victoria, British Columbia, 146, 
98 (fn. 35), 170. 

Vincent, John M., 88. 

Virginia, 69 (fn. 6), 184. 

Von Hindenburg, President, of 
Germany, 276 (fn. 3). 

Vorarlberg, 171. 

Voting directions for P. R. elec- 
tions, 64, 195 (Secs. 15 and 16), 
196, 197 (Schedule A, 7-11, 
Schedule B, 2, and Schedule C), 
198 (Secs. 15 and 16), 277. 

Voting machines, 202. 

Voting on issues. See Decision of 
issues through election of repre- 
sentatives and Measures, voting 


See 


on. 

Voting, principles of, 1-16, 78, 113, 
169, 173, 275, 280. See also 
Representation. 


Waite, Henry M., first city man- 
ager of Dayton, 283. 
Wakefield, Mich., 279. 
Wales, 124, 157, 173. 
Great Britain. 
Wallas, Graham, 1. 
War. See Peace and representa- 
tion. 
Ward System. See Single~member 
district system. 
Ware, Professor William R., of 
Massachusetts, 127. 
Washington, D. com 283. 
Washington State, 267, 283. 
Wasted votes, 17-20, 39, 40, 42, 44- 
48 (fn. 14), 60, 68, 70, 71, 72, 78, 
82, 96, 98, 100, 136, 145, 167 ‘(fn. 
79), 169, 173, 203-210, 212, 272. 
See also Exhausted ballots. 
Watchers and challengers. See 
Supervision of elections. 


See also 


Wieweod, Josiah C., of England, 


Wellington, New Zealand, 163, 285. 
Wells, H. G., 24, 27, 102, 173, 284. 
bay "Hartford, 187, 131, 169, 170, 


West Vancouver, 146, 170. 

West Virginia, 46, 209, 267. 

Western Australia, 14, Qiae 

Westlake, Professor John, of Eng- 
land, 124. 

Westminster Gazette, London, 155. 

Westport, New Zealand, 163, 170. 

Where P. R. is used, 170-172. 

White, Alderman F. J., of Calgary, 
145. 

White, Thomas Raeburn, of Phila- 
delphia, 283. 

Whittle, Daniel G., of Canada, 130. 
Williams, Aneurin, of England, 88, 
124. 
Williams, Sir John Fischer, of 

England, 124, 284, 286. 
Wilson, Ex-Provost Sir R., Presi- 
dent of Scottish P. R. Society, 


284. 
Wilson, Woodrow, 173. 
Wing, Councilman Marie, of 


Cleveland, 139, 140. 
Winnipeg, 147, 61, 69, 83, 90, 104, 
130, 170, 179. 
Winnipeg Tribune, 147. 
Wisconsin, 277. 
Witt, Peter, of Cleveland, 97, 139, 
278. 
Women, 139, 
141. 

Women voters, 92, 145 (fn. 42) 
1738. 

Woods, W. A., of Tasmania, 228. 

Woodward, Alderman E. S., of 
Victoria, B. C., 146. 

Wooldridge, Major J. W., of Sac- 
ramento, 136. 

Workers’ Party of the United 
States, 45, 48, 62, 66. 

Works councils, 172, 191 (fn. 19). 

Wirtemburg, 171, 240 (fn. 22), 257 
(fn. 73). 

Wyoming, 267. 


election of, 136, 
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Yorath, Commissioner, of Sas- | Zeuthen, Frederik, Preface, 59 (fn. 
katoon, 148. 23), 121 (fn. 12), 170 (fn. 6), 249, 
Young, Jeanne F., of Adelaide, 39, 261. 
(fn. 3), 285. Zug, Switzerland, 171. 
Ziirich, 171, 257 (fn. 73), 258. 
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